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himself  to  one  branch  or  species  of  poetry.  He  tracked 
the  footsteps  now  of  this  master  poet,  now  of  another, 
far  outstripping  some  of  his  models ;  soon  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  others.  Even  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  in  the 
heyday  of  his  fame,  his  friendliest  critics,  who  applauded 
him  to  the  echo,  perceived  that  the  "  manifold  motions  " 
of  his  versatile  and  unsleeping  talent  were  not  always 
sanctioned  or  blessed  by  his  genius.  Hence  the  uneven- 
ness  of  his  work,  the  different  values  of  this  or  that 
poem.  But,  even  so,  in  width  of  compass,  in  variety  of 
style,  and  in  measure  of  success,  his  achievement  was 
unparalleled.  Take  such  poems  as  Manfred  or  Mazeppa^ 
which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  literature  of  Europe ; 
as  Beppo^  the  avant  courriei'  of  Don  Juan^  or  the 
"  inimitable "  Vision  of  Judgment^  which  the  "  hungry 
generations"  have  not  trodden  down  or  despoiled  of 
its  freshness.  Not  one  of  these  poems  suggests  or 
resembles  the  other,  but  each  has  its  crowd  of  associa- 
tions, a  history  and  almost  a  literature  of  its  own. 

The  whole  of  this  volume  was  written  on  foreign  soil, 
in  Switzerland  or  Italy,  and,  putting  aside  The  Dream^ 
The  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Shetidan^  The  Irish  Avatar^ 
and  The  Blues^  the  places,  the  persons  and  events,  the 
mathiel  of  the  volume  as  a  whole,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  style  and  metre  of  the  poems,  are  derived  from  the 
history  and  the  literature  of  Switzerland  and  Southern 
Europe.  An  unwilling,  at  times  a  vindictive  exile,  he 
did  more  than  any  other  poet  or  writer  of  his  age  to 
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famUkrize  his  own  countrymen  with  the  scenery,  the  art 
and  letters  of  the  Contmentj  and,  conversely,  to  make 
the  existence  of  English  literature,  or,  at  least,  the 
writings  of  one  Englishman^  known  to  Frenchmen  and 
Italians ;  to  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav,  If  he  "  taught  us 
little"  aa  prophet  or  moralist  j  as  a  guide  to  knowledge ; 
as  an  educator  of  the  general  reader— **  yon r  British 
blackguard,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him — his  teaching 
and  influence  were  "  in  widest  commonalty  spread." 

Questions  with  regard  to  his  personality,  his  morals, 
his  theological  opinions,  his  quaU6cations  as  an  artist, 
his  grammar,  his  technique!  and  so  forth,  have,  perhaps 
inevitably,  absorbed  the  attention  of  friend  and  foe,  and 
the  one  point  on  which  all  might  agree  has  been  over- 
looked, namely,  the  fact  that  he  taught  us  a  great  deal 
which  it  is  desirable  and  agreeable  to  know — which  has 
passed  into  common  knowledge  through  the  medium 
of  his  poetry.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  his  plays  and 
poems  at  lightning  speed,  and  that  if  he  was  at  pains  to 
correct  some  obvious  blunders,  he  expended  but  little 
labour  on  picking  his  phrases  or  polishing  his  lines ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  he  read  widely  and  studied  diligently, 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  an  outf souring  of  verse, 
and  that  so  far  from  being  a  supe racial  observer  or 
inaccurate  recorder^  his  authority  is  worth  quoting  on 
questions  of  fact  and  points  of  detaiL 

The  appreciation  of  poetry  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
still  more  of  temperamenti     Readers  cannot  be  coerced 
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into  admiration,  or  scolded  into  disapproval  and  con- 
tempt. But  if  they  are  willing  or  can  be  persuaded  to 
read  with  some  particularity  and  attention  the  writings 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  not  entirely  as  partisans,  or  with 
the  view  to  dethroning  other  "  Monarchs  of  Parnassus," 
they  will  divine  the  secret  of  their  fame,  and  will 
understand,  perhaps  recover,  the  "first  rapture"  of 
contemporaries. 

Byron  sneered  and  carped  at  Southey  as  a  "  scribbler 
of  all  works."  He  was  himself  a  reader  of  all  works, 
and  without  some  measure  of  book-learning  and  not  a 
little  research  the  force  and  significance  of  his  various 
numbers  are  weakened  or  obliterated. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  supplying  this  modicum  of 
book-learning  that  the  Introductions  and  notes  in  this 
and  other  volumes  have  been  compiled. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  courteous 
response  of  Mons.  J.  Capr^,  Commandant  of  the  Castle 
of  Chillon,  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
"Souterrainsde  Chillon." 

I  have  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  and  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Taylor,  for 
valuable  information  concerning  the  stage  representation 
of  Manfred  and  Marino  FaJiero. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Richard  Gamett,  C.R, 
and  to  my  friend,  Mr.  lliomas  Hutchinson,  for  assistance 
in  many  important  particulars  during  the  construction  of 
the  volume. 
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I  must  also  record  my  thanks  to  Mn  Oscax  Browniog, 

Mr,  Josceline  Courtenay,  and  other  correspondents,  for 
information  and  assistance  in  points  of  difficulty, 

I  have  consulted  and  derived  valuable  information 
from  the  following  works  t  Tke  Ftisan^  of  Chiikn,  etc, 
by  the  late  Professor  Kolbing;  Mazippa^  by  Dr, 
Englaender;  Marino  Faiiero  avanti  il  Dogado  and  La 
Cmginra  (published  in  the  Nuavo  ArcMvio  VemU)^  by 
Signor  Vittono  Laz^arino;  and  Sekdions  from  i/i£  Paeffj 
$f  Lord  Byron^  by  Dr.  F*  L  Carpenter  of  Chicago^  U»S.A, 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  Miss  K,  Schlesinger,  Miss  De  Albert),  and  to 
Signor  F,  Bianco,  for  their  able  and  zealous  services  in 
the  preparation  of  portions  of  the  volume* 

On  behalf  of  the  publisher  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  Captain  the  Hon.  F*  L*  King  Noel^  in 
sanctioning  the  examination  and  collation  of  the  MS,  of 
Btppo^  now  in  his  possession;  and  of  Mrs.  Horace 
Pym  of  Foxwold  Chace,  for  permitting  the  portrait  of 
Sheridan  by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  to  be  reproduced 
for  this  volume. 

ERNEST  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


INTRODUCTION  TO    THE  PRISONER 
OF  CHI  LION. 


The  Prisma  of  ChiUon^  says  Moore  {Life^  p,  320),  was 
written  at  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  Byron  and  Shelley 
^*were  detained  two  days  in  a  small  inn  [H6tel  de  t*Ancre, 
now  d'Angleterre]  by  the  weather."  Byron^s  letter  to  Murray, 
dated  June  27  (but  ?  28),  1816,  does  not  precisely  tally  with 
SheUeT^s  journal  contained  in  a  letter  to  Peacock,  July  12, 
1816  {Prosi  Works  0/  P.  B,  S/uiUy,  1880,  ii.  171,  jyO  ;  but, 
if  Shelley *s  first  date,  June  23,  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the 
two  poets  visited  the  Castle  of  Chi  Hon  on  Wednesday,  June 
26j  reached  Ouchy  on  Thursday,  June  27,  and  be^an  their 
homeward  voyage  on  Saturday,  June  29  (Shelley  misdates  it 
June  30J*  On  this  reckoning  the  Pris&fUr  of  Chilhn  was 
begun  and  finished  between  Thursday,  June  27i  and  ^Saturday, 
June  29,  tSi6.  Whenever  or  wherever  begun,  it  was  com- 
pleted by  July  10  (see  Memoir  of  yohn  Murray^  1891,  i. 
364),  and  was  ready  for  transmission  to  England  by  July  25* 
The  MS-j  in  Claire^s  handwriting^  was  placed  in  Murray's 
hands  on  October  it,  and  the  poem,  with! seven  others, | was 
published  December  5,  18(6. 

In  a  final  note  to  the  Prisoner  of  CHiiion  (First  Edition, 
1816,  p.  59),  Byron  confesses  that  when  "the  foregoing  poeni 
was  composed  he  knew  too  little  of  the  history  of  Bonnivard 
to  do  justice  to  his  courage  and  virtues,"  and  appends  as  a 
note  to  the  ** Sonnet  on  Chillonj''  "some  account  of  his 
life  *  p  *  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  a  citizen  of  that 
Republic^"  L£.  Geneva,  The  note,  which  is  now  entitled 
"  Advertisement^"  is  taken  bodily  from  the  pages  of  a  work 
published  in  17 86  by  the  Swiss  naturalist,  Jean  Senebier, 
who  died  in  1809.  It  was  not  Byron's  way  to  invent  imagi- 
nary authorities^  but  rather  to  give  his  references  with  some 
pride  and  particularity,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  unacknow- 
ledged and  hitherto  unverified  account"  was  supphed  by 
some  literary  acquaintance,  who  failed  to  explain  that  his 
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.  information  was  common  property.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Sene- 
bier's  prose  is  in  some  respects  as  mihistoricsd  as  Byron's 
verse,  and  stands  in  need  ot  some  corrections  and  additions. 

Francois  Bonivard  (there  is  no  contemporary  authority  for 
'' Bonnivard '^  was  born  in  1493.  ^^  early  youth  (1510)  he 
became  by  inheritance  Prior  of  St.  Victor,  a  monastery  out- 
side the  walls  of  Geneva,  and  on  reaching  manhood  (iSH) 
he  accepted  the  office  and  the  benefice,  "'  la  dignity  eccM- 
siastique  de  Prieur  et  de  la  Seigneurie  temporelle  de  St. 
Victor."  A  lover  of  independence,  a  child  of  the  later 
Renaissance,  in  a  word,  a  Genevese,  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  a  band  of  ardent  reformers  and  patriots,  who  were 
conspiring  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Duke  Charles  III.  of 
Savoy,  and  convert  the  city  into  a  republic.  Here  is  his 
own  testimony  :  "  D^s  que  j'eus  conmienc^  de  lire  l*histoire 
des  nations,  je  me  sentis  entrain^  par  un  godt  prononc^  pour 
les  R^publiques  dont  j'dpousai  toujours  les  intmts."  Hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  unrelenting  enmity  of  the  duke,  who 
not  only  ousted  him  from  his  priory,  but  caused  him  to  be 
shut  up  for  two  years  at  Oroide,  Gez,  and  Belley,  and  again, 
after  he  had  been  liberated  on  a  second  occasion,  ordered 
him,  a  safe  conduct  notwithstanding,  to  be  seized  and  con- 
finea  in  the  Castle  of  Chillon.  Here  he  remained  from 
1530  to  February  i,  1536,  when  he  was  released  by  the 
Bernese. 

For  the  first  two  years  he  was  lodged  in  a  room  near  the 
goremor's  quarters,  and  was  fairly  comfortable ;  but  a  day 
came  when  the  duke  oaid  a  visit  to  Chillon  ;  and  *'  then^"  he 
writes,  *'  the  captain  thrust  me  into  a  cell  lower  than  the  lake, 
where  I  lived  tour  years.  I  know  not  whether  he  did  it  by 
the  duke's  orders  or  of  his  own  accord  ;  but  sure  it  is  that 
I  had  so  much  leisure  for  walking,  that  I  wore  in  the  rock 
which  was  the  pavement  a  track  or  liule  path,  as  it  had  been 
made  with  a  hammer"  (Chroniques  des  Uguis  de  Stumpy 
addition  de  Bonivard). 

After  he  had  been  liberated,  "par  la  grace  de  Dieu 
donnee  a  Mess.*"  de  Berne,"  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  State,  and  awarded 
a  house  and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  crowns  a  year.  A 
k)ng  life  was  before  him,  which  he  proceeded  to  spend  in 
characteristic  fashion,  finely  and  honourably  as  scholar, 
author,  and  reformer,  but  with  little  self-regard  or  self-respect 
as  a  private  citizen.  He  was  married  no  less  than  four  times, 
and  not  one  of  these  alliances  was  altogether  satisfactory 
or  creditable.  Determined  ''to  warm  both  hands  before 
the  fire  of  life,"  he  was  prone  to  ignore  the  prejudices  and 
even  the  decencies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  now  moirring  their 
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displeasure  J  and  now  again^  as  one  who  bad  greatly  testified 
for  truth  and  freedom,  being  taken  back  into  favour  and 
forgiven*  There  was  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  Bonivard, 
with  the  result  that,  at  times,  conduct  fell  short  of  pretension 
and  principle.  Estimates  of  his  character  differ  widely. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Catholic  orthodo3E>\  "  C^^tait  un  fort 
mauvais  sujet  et  un  plus  mauvais  prfitre  ; "  and  even  his 
captivity^  infamous  as  it  was,  **ne  pent  rendre  Bonivard 
inl^essant "  ( A^£?/ib?j  Gin/al&gtqmes  sur  iis  Fafmlies  Gene- 
vshes,  par  J.  A.  Galiffe,  1836,  m^tj^sq.) ;  whilst  an  advocate 
and  champion  I  the  author  of  the  Preface  to  Lis  Chroniques 
de  Genh^e  par  Francois  de  Bonnivard,  183 1,  torn.  i.  pt.  i^ 
p.  xU,,  avows  that  **aucunhomme  n 'a  fait  preuve  d'un  plus 
beau  caract^re,  d\jn  plus  parfait  dt^sint^ressement  que 
rillustre  Prieur  de  Si  victors  Like  other  gfreat  men^  he 
may  have  been  guilty  of  "  quelques  ^farements  du  cceur, 
quelques  concessions  passage  res  aux  ddhces  des  sens,**  but 
"Peu  importe  k  la  post^rit^  les  irr^gularit^s  de  leur  vie 
priv^e  "  (p,  xlviii*). 

But  whatever  may  be  the  final  verdict  with  regard  to  the 
morals,  there  can  be  no  cjuestion  as  to  the  intellectual  power* 
of  the  **  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  The  publication  of  various 
MS*  tracts,  e.g.  Advis  ii  Dtvh  de  tamimni  it  nouviUt 
Police  de  Geni%fe^  1865  ;  Adins  ei  Devis  des  Lemgnes^  etc»p 
1 86s,  which  were  edited  by  the  late  J*  J*  Chaponni^re,  and, 
after  his  death,  by  M,  Gu slave  Revilliod,  has  placed  his  repu- 
tation as  historian,  satirist,  philosopher,  beyond  doubt  or 
cavil.  One  quotation  must  suffice*  He  is  contrasting  the 
Protestants  with  the  Catholics  {Advis  et  Devis  d4  la  Smtrce 
d4  Lidoiatrie,  Geneva,  1856^  p.  159) :  **Et  nons  disons  que 
les  prebstres  r  on  gent  les  morta  et  est  vray;  mais  nous  faisons 
bien  pySj  car  nous  rongeons  les  vifz.  Quel  profit  revient  aux 
paveures  du  dommage  des  prebstres?  Nous  nous  ventons 
touttes  les  deux  parties  de  prescher  Christ  cruciflie  et  disons 
vray,  car  nous  le  lalssons  cruciffie  et  nud  en  Tarbre  de  la 
croix,  et  jouons  a  beaux  dei  au  pied  die  ell  e  croix,  pour 
sc avoir  qui  haura  sa  robe*" 

For  Bonivard's  account  of  his  second  imprisonment,  sec 
Lis  Chraniques  de  Gepth^e^  tom*  ii.  part  ii.  pp,  571*577  ; 
see,  too,  Notice  sur  Fram^ois  BoniTard^  *  *  *  par  Le  Docteur 
J,  J*  Chaponni^re,  M^moires  et  Documents  Fublids,  par  La 
Soci^t<5  d^Histoire,e!c.,  de  Geneve,  1845,  iv.  137-24S  ;  Ckilhn 
Miude  /fistari^ue^p^  L,  VuUiemiUj  Lausanne*  1851  ;  Revue 
dss  Deux  MondeSj  Seconde  P^iode,  vol*  8a,  Aofit,  1869,  pp. 
683-709 ;  '*  True  Story  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  Nine- 
teenth Century^  May,  1900,  No,  279,  ppp  821-829,  by  A,  vaa 
Amstel  (Johannes  Christ iaan  Neuman). 
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The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  was  reviewed  (together  with  the 
Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold)  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU 
(Quarterly  Review^  No.  xxxi^  October,  1816),  and  by  Jeffi^ 
(Edinburzh  Review ^  No.  liv.,  December,  18 16). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Eclectic  (March,  1817,  N.S., 
▼oL  vii.  pp.  298-304),  the  lesser  reviews  were  tinfavourmble. 
For  instance,  the  Critical  Review  (December,  1816,  Series 
V.  voL  iv.  pp.  S67-581)  detected  the  direct  but  unacknow- 
ledged influence  of  Wordsworth  on  thought  and  style  ;  and 
the  Portfolio  (No.  vL  pp.  1 21-128),  in  an  elaborate  skit, 
entitled  "  Literary  Frauds,"  assumed,  and  affected  to  prove, 
that  the  entire  poem  was  a  forgerv,  and  belonged  to  the  same 
category  as  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Byrotis  Pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land^  etc. 

For  extracts  from  these  and  other  reviews,  see  KAlbing, 
Prisoner  of  Chilian^  and  Other  Poems ^  Weimar,  1896, 
excursus  i.  pp.  3-55. 
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Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  ! ' 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  1  thou  art  i 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vauk*s  day  less  gloom , 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

And  Freedom^s  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wmd. 

Chillon  1  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar— for  'twas  trod> 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard  I — May  none  those  marks  efface  I 
For  they  appeal  from  tyramay  to  God.^ 

I.  [In  the  Irst  draft,  the  ^Euiet  ope 05  tbus^- 

' '  B^ldv^d  Goddess  of  the  chainless  mind  f 

Brighlcsi  in  dungeons^  Lib^rt^  I  thou  art, 

Thy  pa^lace  is  within  the  Freeman's  bean. 

Whose  soul  the  love;  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 

Ajid  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  ar^  consiffn'd — 

l^o  fetters,  a.nd  the  danip  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Thy  joy  is  with  them  stilly  andi  unconhned, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdonu" 

Ed.  i83a,J 
s,  [Compare— 

"  1  appeal  from  her  fsc*  Florence]  to  Thee." 

Pfvfk.  ef  D^nit^  Canto  L  line  135.] 


ADVERTISEMENT 


When  this  poem  ^^  was  composed,  I  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  history  of  Bonnivard,  or  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to 
celebrate  his  courage  and  his  virtues.  With  some  account 
of  his  life  I  have  been  furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  a 
citizen  of  that  republic,  which  Is  still  proud  of  the  memory 
of  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  age  of  ancient  freedom  ; — 

"  Francois  De  Bonnivard,  fils  de  Louis  De  Eonnivard, 
originaire  de  Seyssel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes,  naquit  en 
1496,  11  fit  ses  etudes  k  Turin  j  en  15 10  Jean  Aim^  de 
Bonnivard,  son  oncle,  lui  r^signa  le  Prieuri^  de  St.  VictOFj 
qui  aboutissoit  aux  murs  de  Geofevej  et  qui  formait  un 
b^ndfice  considerable.  .  ,  . 

**  Ce  grand  homme — (Bonnivard  m^rite  ce  titre  par  k 
force  de  son  ame,  la  droilure  de  son  coeur,  la  noblesse 
de  ses  intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  de 
ses  d-marches,  T^tendue  de  ses  connaissances,  et  la 
vtvacitff  de  son  esprit), — ce  grand  homme,  qui  excitera 
Tadmiration  de  tous  ceux  qu*une  vertu  h^roique  peut 
encore  ^mouvoir,  inspirera  encore  la  plus  vive  recon- 
naissance dans  les  coeurs  des  Genevois  qui  aiment  Geneve, 
Bonnivard  en  fut  toujours  un  des  plus  fermes  appuis  : 
pour  assurer  la  liberty  de  notre  Republique,  il  ne  craignit 
pas  de  perdre  sou  vent  la  sienne ;  il  oubha  son  repos  ;  il 
m^prisa  ses  richesses;  il  ne  n^gUgea  nen  pour  affermir 

L  WJken  the  fartming.  .  *  ,  Saw*  account  if  his  lift  anil  ki  f^und 
im  a  mtte  append^at^  tht  S&nrut  (m  Ckiihn^  with  whuh  I  kmn  ^um 
J%ra«j4«f,  ftc.—[N^eSt  The  Priiimir  0/  Chiiiffftt  £U.,  iBi6*  p.  59.] 
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Ic  bonheur  d'une  ptrie  qu*il  honorade  sonchoix  :  d^sce 
moment  il  la  cht^rit  com  me  le  plus  z4U  de  ses  citoyens ; 
il  la  servit  avec  Fintr^pidii^  d*un  h^ros,  et  il  dcrivit  son 
Histoire  avec  la  natvet^  d'un  phUosophe  et  la  chaleur 
d*un  patriote, 

"II  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  Histoire  de 
Geneve,  que^  dh  qtlil  eut  commend  de  lire  Thisknre  des 
fiotiom^  ilsese^iiif  entralnt  par  son  gofitpaur  ks  Rkpubiiques^ 
dont  a  epousa  ttmjours  ks  intkrits :  c*est  ce  goQt  pour  la 
liberie  qui  lui  fit  sans  doutc  adopter  Geneve  pour  sa 
patrie.  .  .  , 

**  Bonnivard,  encore  jeune,  s'aniionca  hautement 
comme  le  ddfenseur  de  Geneve  centre  k  Due  de  Savoy e 
ct  TEvfique,  .  ,  < 

**En  15 19,  Bonnivard  devieni  le  martyr  de  sa  patrie: 
Le  Due  de  Savoye  etant  eiitre  dans  Geneve  avec  cinq 
cent  hommesj  Bonnivard  craint  le  ressentiment  du  Due ; 
il  voulut  se  retirer  k  Fribourg  pour  en  Writer  les  suites  ; 
mais  il  fut  trahi  par  deux  hommes  qui  raccompagnaient, 
et  conduit  par  ordre  du  Prince  ^  GroMe,  oO  il  resta 
prisonnier  pendant  deux  ans.  Bonnivard  etait  malheureux 
dans  ses  voyages:  comme  ses  malheurs  n*avaient  point 
ralenli  son  z^le  pour  Geneve,  il  ^tait  toujours  un  ennemi 
redo  n  table  pour  ceuj£  qui  la  menagaient,  et  par  conse- 
quent il  devait  €tre  exposd  k  leurs  coups*  II  fut  rencontr^ 
en  1530  sur  le  Jura  par  des  voleurs,  qui  le  d^pouil&rent, 
et  qui  le  mi  rent  encore  entre  les  mains  d^  Due  de  Savoye ; 
ce  Prince  le  fit  enfermer  dans  le  Chateau  de  Chillon,  ob 
il  resta  sans  ^tre  interrog^  jusques  en  isz^\  il  fut  alors 
delivTi^  par  les  BemoiSy  qui  s'emparferent  du  Pays-de- 
Vaud. 

"  Bonnivard,  en  sonant  de  sa  captivite,  eut  le  plaisir 
de  trouver  Gen^ive  libre  et  reform^e  :  la  R^publique 
s'empressa  de  lui  temoigner  sa  reconnaissance,  et  de  le 
dddommager  des  maux  quil  avoir  sonfferts;  elle  le  re^ut 
Bourgeois  de  la  ville  au  mois  de  Join,  1536;  elle  lui 
donna  la  maison  habitue  autrefois  par  le  Vicaire-G^n^ral, 
et  elle  lui  assigna  une  pension  de  deux  cent  ^us  d*or 
tant  qu*il  s^joumerait  3i  Gen^vCp  II  fut  admis  dans  le 
Con  sell  des  Deux-Cent  en  1537* 

**  Bonnivard    n*a    pas  fini  d'etre  utile :    aprl^s    avoir 
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travatll^  k  reiidre  G^n^ve  libra,  il  r^ussil  k  la  rendre 
tolerante,  Bonnivard  engagea  le  Conseil  h.  accorder  [aux 
eccMsiastiques  et  aux  paysans]  un  terns  suffisant  pour 
examiner  les  propositions  qu'on  leur  faisait ;  11  r^ssil  par 
sa  douceur :  on  pr^che  toujours  le  Christ ianisme  avec 
succfes  quand  on  le  pr^che  avec  charit^*  .  ,  . 

"  Bonnivard  fut  savant :  ses  manuscrits,  qui  sont  dans 
la  bibliotheque  publique,  prouvent  qu'il  avait  bien  lu  les 
auteurs  classiques  Latins,  et  qu'il  avail  approfondi  la 
ih^ologie  et  I'histoire.  Ce  grand  homme  aimait  les 
sciences,  et  il  croyait  qu^elles  pouvaient  faire  la  gloire  de 
Genfeve  j  aussi  il  ne  ndgiigea  rien  pour  les  fixer  dans  cette 
viDe  naissante;  en  155 1  il  donna  sa  bibliothfeque  au 
public ;  elle  fut  le  commencement  de  notre  bibliotheque 
publique;  et  ces  livres  sont  en  partie  les  rares  et  belles 
Editions  du  quinzifeme  sifecle  qu'on  voit  dans  notre 
coUection.  Enfin,  pendant  la  mime  ann^e,  ce  bon 
patriote  institua  la  Rt^ publique  son  hdrili^re,  k  condition 
qu'elle  employerait  ses  biens  II  entretenir  le  coUfege  dont 
on  projettait  la  fondation, 

**I1  parait  que  Bonnivard  mourut  en  1570;  mais  on 
ne  pent  Tassurer,  parcequ^il  y  a  une  lacane  dans  le 
N&rologe  depuis  le  mo  is  de  Juillct,  1570,  jusques  en 
1571/* — [^Histoire  Liith'aire  de  Gmhe^p^i  Jean  Senebier 
(1741-1809),  T786,  i.  131-137.] 
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My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years^ 
Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night,^ 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears  : 
My  Urabs  are  bowed,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose,** 
For  they  have  been  a  dtiiigeon*s  spoiJ^ 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  banned,*  and  barred — forbidden  fare  i         ro 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffered  chains  and  couited  daatti ; 

L  Bui  with  ike  inward  wasU  of  grief. — [3/5.] 

I,  Ludovico  Sfor£a,  and  others. — Tite  same  is  asserted  of  Marie 
Anioinelte'Si  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  ihougb  not  iii  quite  so 
short  a  period.  Grief  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect ;  to  sudi,  and  not 
to  fear,  this  change  in  kers  wai  to  be  attributed. 

[It  has  been  said  that  Ihe  Queen's  hair  turned  grey  during  the  return 
fitim  Varennes  to  Parts ;  but  Carlyle  {Frtfuh  Rev^luHon^  1839*  i  i8»j 
notes  that  as  early  as  May  4,  1789,  on  the  occasiot)  of  the  assembly  01 
the  States-General,   **  Her  hair  is  already  grey  with  many  cores  and 
crosses/" 
Compare  "Thy  father*s  beard  is  turned  while  with  the  news"  (Shako- 
I  spCfUnCf  I  Henry  /Kt  act  ii.  5c.  4,  Une  345)  j  and— 
*♦  For  deadly  fear  can  time  out^o. 
And  blanch  at  once  the  hair, " 
Afarmioa,  Canto  L  stanza  xxvilL,  lines  19,  ao^] 
a.  [The  N*  Eh^L  Diet,  art  "  Ban,"  ipves  this  passage  *13  the  earllcsl 
Instance  of  the  use  of  the  verb  '*  to  bin  "  Iti  the  sense  of  **  to  interctict* 
to  prohibit."    Exception  was  taken  to  thla  use  of  the  word  in  ibe  Crii* 
Rep.i  1817,  Series  V.  vol  iv.  p.  571*] 
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That  father  perished  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling  place ; 
We  were  seven — who  now  arc  one,^ 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finished  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage ;  *•  ao 

One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  sealed. 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; — 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  kst. 


There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould,* 

In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old. 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey, 

Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray,  30 

A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 

i.  Braving  raMCour-^cMainS'-and  ragt. — [^1/5.] 

I.  [Compare  Uie  epiUph  on  the'roonumcnt  of  Richard  Lord  Bjrron. 
in  the  chancel  of  HucknallTorkard  Church.  *'  Beneath  in  a  vault  ii 
interred  the  body  of  Richard  Lord  Bvron.  who  with  the  rett  of  his 
family,  being  se\'en  brothers,"  eta  (Cue's  Lift  of  Lard  Byron^  p.  4, 
noi€  i). 

Compare,  too.  Chtirchill's  Prophecy  tf  Famitu^  lines  391.  39a— 

**  Five  brothers  there  I  lost,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Two  in  the  field  and  three  on  gibbets  died.'* 

The  Bonivard  of  history  had  but  two  brothers,  Amblard  and  another.] 
a.  [*'  This  is  really  so  :  the  loop-boles  that  are  partly  stopped  op  are 
now  but  long  crevices  or  clefu.  but  Bonivard.  from  the  spot  wboe  he 
was  chained,  could,  perhaps,  never  get  an  idea  of  the  lovdinen  and 
variety  of  radiating  light  which  the  sunbeam  shed  at  different  boors  of 
the  day.  ...  In  the  morning  this  light  is  of  luminous  and  transparent 
shining,  which  the  curves  01  the  vaults  send  Ixick  all  along  the  hall. 
Victor  Hugo(/^  Rkin^  .  .  .  Hachette.  1876. 1,  iii.  pp.  la^- 131)  describes 
this  .  .  .  '  Le  ph^nom^ne  de  la  grotto  d'atur  s'accompUt  dans  le  souter- 
rain  de  Chilton,  et  le  lac  de  Geneve  n'y  r^ussit  pas  moins  bien  que  la 
MMitcrrante.*  During  the  afternoon  the  hall  assumes  a  much  deeper 
and  warmer  colooring.  and  the  bltie  transparency  of  the  morning  dis- 
appears ;  but  at  eventide,  after  the  sun  has  set  behind  the  Jura,  the 
scene  changes  to  the  deep  glow  of  fire.  .  .  "^CuidM  i$  the  CmstU  tf 
Ckillom,  by  A,  Naef.  architect.  1896.  pp.  35.  36.] 
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And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  Ihidc  wall  is  fallen  and  left; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp  :  ^ 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring,' 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain  * 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thmg, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain^ 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  1  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
1  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
WTien  my  last  brother  drooped  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 


40 


h 


III. 
They  chained  us  each  to  a  column  stone. 
And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone ; 

I,  [Compare^ 

'*  One  little  marshy  spark  of  flume," 

ne/.  Tmtts/.,  Part  1.  sc,  i, 

ICcilbiiur  noLes  dx  other  aHtisions  in  Byron*s  works  to  the  **  will-o'-the- 
wisp,"  but  omits  the  Ibe  in  the  '' Incajitaiion*'  {Manfred^  act  i  sg.  i, 

line  195)— 

"And  the  ^visp  on  the  mofasSp" 

whidi  the  Italian  transtaior  would  have  rendered  "bundle  of  Straw  " 
(see  Letter  to  Hoppner^  February  aS,  1818,  LMtttri,  igoq,  iv,  204,  moU  2. 

at.  [Thia  ",  ,  .  is  not  exactly  so  ;  the  third  column  does  not  seem  to 
havu  ever  had  a.  ring,  but  the  traces  of  these  rings  are  very  visible  in 
the  two  first  columns  from  the  entnince,  although  the  rinj^s  have  been 
removed  ;  and  on  the  three  last  we  find  the  rings  still  riveted  on  the 
darkest  side  of  the  pillars  where  they  face  the  rock,  so  that  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoners  chained  there  were  even  bereft  of  light.  .  *  «  The  fifth 
column  is  said  to  be  the  one  to  which  Bonlvard  was  chained  dm-ing 
four  years*  Byron's  name  is  carved  on  the  southern  side  of  the  third 
column  *  *  *  on  the  seventh  tj'mpa.nmn,  at  about  1  metre  45  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  shaft."  Much  has  been  written  for  and  against 
the  authenticity  of  this  inscription^  which,  according  to  M,  Naef,  the 
author  of  Guide,  was  carved  by  Byron  himself,  "  with  an  antique  ivory- 
mounted  stiletto,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  duke's  room.'' — 
Guide,  eff.,  pp*  39-43*  The  inscription  was  irt  niu  as  early  as  August 
aa,  I  Sao,  »^  Mr,  Richard  Edgcumbe  points  out  [N9t4S  and  Qit^Hes, 
Series  V.  m.  467),] 
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We  could  not  move  a  single  pace,  50 

We  could  not  see  each  othei^s  face. 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  Ugl^ 

That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 

And  thus  together — yet  apart, 

Fettered  in  hand,  but  joined  in  heart, 

'Twas  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 

Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech. 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 

With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old,  60 

Or  song  heroically  bold ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A  grating  sound,  not  full  and  free. 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be  : 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest  70 

I  ought  to  do— and  did  my  best — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven — 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved : 
And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ;  ^ 

L  —/MA/iiiil«ar<L»[Ediik>as  18 16-1837.] 
I.  [CoiDiwre.  for  similArity  of  tound— 

"Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 
For  this  xotmg  Bird  that  is  distress  ** 
SamgaitJU  Feasi  tf  Brvugkam  CastU,  by  W.  Wordsworth, 

Works,  18891  p.  564. 
Compare,  too^ 

**  She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merdy 
To  see  her  bird  lepoaiiig  in  hti  nesL** 

J>m  Jtimm,  Canto  II.  sUnm  chnriii  lines  3.  4.] 
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^^^F            For  he  was  beautiful  as  day —                                               ^^M 

^^^^^          (Whoi  day  was  beautiful  to  me                      So                 ^H 

^^^^B          As  to  yoking  eagles,  being  free) —                                        ^H 

^^^^^'^          A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see  ^                                          ^^M 

^^^M            A  sunset  tilt  its  summer's  gone,                                                ^^| 

^^H                 Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  lights                                      ^^| 

^^H             The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun :                                       ^^m 

^^V                 And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright,                                   ^^| 

^^H             And  in  his  natiu-al  spirit  gay,                                                  ^^M 

^^H              With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills,                                       ^^M 

^^H             And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills,                               ^^M 

^^H             Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe                        90                  ^^M 

^^^^^      Which  he  abhorred  to  view  below.                                         ^^M 

^^H            The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind,                                           ^| 

^^H             But  formed  to  combat  with  his  kind ;                                    ^^M 

^^H             Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood                                       ^^M 

^^B             Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood,                               ^^M 

^^H             And  perished  In  the  foremost  rank                                          ^^M 

^^H^                With  joy  ;— but  not  in  chains  to  pine :                               ^^M 

^^^K             His  spirit  withered  with  their  cbnk,                                         ^^M 

^^B                 I  saw  it  silently  decline —                                                    ^^M 

^^B                And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine :           roo                  ^^M 

^^^m              But  yet  1  forced  it  on  to  cheer                                                  ^^M 

^^^1             Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear.                                                ^^H 

^^^^^       He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills,                                                  ^^| 

^^^^B          Had  followed  there  the  deer  and  wolf                                ^^| 

^^^^V           To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf,                                          ^H 

^^H^            And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills.                                          ^H 

^^^B                Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chlllon's  walls :                                  ^^| 

^^H            A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below                                             ^^| 

^^^^             Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ;                                              ^^M 

^^^m            Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent                Iio                 ^^M 

^^^     u  [Compiirc—                                                                                      ^^m 

H                            "  Those  polar  summera,  ^i  mm,  smd  some  loe."                                       ^^H 

H                                                     Ihn  /uttn,  Canto  XI!.  stanxa  iTrxii.  line  8.J                         ^^H 

^^^                                                                          ^H 
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From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,^ 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthralls  : 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake  * 

X.  [Ruskin  {Af(Hi€rH  Painters,  Ftrt  IV.  chap.  L  aecL  9.  **TouchiDff 
the  Grand  Style,"  x888.  iil  8.  9)  criticixes  these  five  lines  Z07-XXX.  and 
points  out  that,  alike  in  respect  of  accuracy  and  inaccuracy  of  detail, 
they  fulfil  the  conditions  of  poetry  in  contradistinction  to  histoiy. 
*'  Instead."  he  concludes,  "  of  finding,  as  we  expected,  the  poetry  dis- 
tin^[uished  from  the  history  by  the  omission  of  details,  we  find  it  consisting 
entirely  in  Uie  addiH4m  of  details ;  and  instead  of  it  being  characterised 
by  regard  only  of  the  iuTariable,  we  find  its  whole  power  to  consist  in 
the  clear  expression  of  what  is  singular  and  particular  I "] 

a.  The  ChAteau  de  Chillon  is  situated  between  Cbupens  and  ViOe- 
neuve,  which  last  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Genera.  On' its 
Idl  are  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone,  and  opposite  are  the  hdfhu  of 
Meillerie  and  the  range  of  Alps  above  Boveret  and  St  Gingo.  Near  it. 
on  a  hill  behind,  is  a  torrent :  below  it.  washing  iu  walls,  the  lake  has 
been  fathomed  to  the  depth  of  800  feet,  French  measure :  within  it  are 
a  range  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  early  reformers,  and  subsequently 
prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  Across  one  of  the  vaulu  is  a  beam 
black  with  age.  on  which  we  were  informed  that  the  condemned  were 
formerly  executed.  In  the  cells  are  seven  pillars,  or.  rather,  eight,  one 
bdng  half  meiged  in  the  wall ;  in  some  of  these  are  rings  for  the  fetters 
and  the  fettered :  in  the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have  left  their 
traces.  He  was  confined  here  several  vears.  It  b  by  this  castle  that 
Rousseau  has  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his  H^k)Ise.  in  the  rescue  of  one 
of  her  chikh-en  by  Julie  from  tne  water ;  the  shock  of  which,  and  the 
illness  produced  by  the  immersion,  is  the  cause  of  her  death.  The 
diiteau  is  large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a  great  distance.  The  walls 
are  white. 

["  Le  ch&teau  de  Chillon  ...  est  situ^  dans  le  kc  sor  im  rocher  qui 
forme  une  presqu'isle,  et  autour  du  aud  j'ai  vu  sonder  k  plus  de  cent 
dnquante  brasses  qui  font  prte  de  huit  cenu  pieds,  sans  trouver  le 
fond.  On  a  creus^  dans  ce  rocher  des  caves  et  des  cuisines  au-deswus 
du  niveau  de  I'eau,  qu'on  y  introduit.  quand  on  veut.  par  des  robinets. 
C'est-U  oue  fut  detenu  six  ans  prisonnier  Fran9ois  Bonnivard  .  .  . 
bomme  d'un  m6rite  rare,  d'une  droiture  et  d'une  fermetA  k  toute 
^pieuve,  ami  de  la  liberty,  quoique  Savoyard,  et  tolerant  ouoique  pr£tre." 
etc  (La  NoHvelU  Hilcise,  par  J.  J.  Rousseau,  partie  vL  Lettre  8,  naU 
(z) ;  (Euvrts  cowtpliUs,  1836.  il  iw,  noU  i\ 

With  Byron's  description  of  Chillon.  compare  that  of  SheUey.  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  Peacock,  dated  July  la.  18x6  \Pram  Workt  ^ P,  B, 
SkelUy,  1880.  il  X71.  tq,).  The  belief  or  tnuiition  that  Booivard's 
prison  is  *'  bekm  the  suri^e  of  the  lake,"  for  which  Shelley  as  weU  as 
Rousseau  is  responsible,  but  which  Byron  only  reooixls  in  verse,  may 
be  traced  to  a  statement  attributed  to  Bonivard  himself,  who  says 
(i/AaoiVvf,  cHr.,  x84<,  iv.  968)  that  the  commandant  thmst  him  "en 
unes  croctes  dcsqaeUes  le  fond  estoit  phis  has  que  le  lac  sur  lequel 
ChilloD  estoit  citue.**  As  a  matter  of  Csct,  **  the  level  [of  Ut  tomitrraiiu] 
mecrea  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water,  and  even  if  we 


is  now  three  mecrea  higher  I 

take  off  the  difEerenoe  arising  from  the  fKt  that  the  level  of  the  hUce 
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The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay  s 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 
Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knocked ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  wbds  were  high  120 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 

And  then  the  ver}'  rock  liath  rocked, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake^  unshocked,^ 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 

The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free* 


vu, 
I  said  my  nearer  brotlier  piDcdi 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  hunters  fare,  130 

And  for  the  like  had  little  care  ; 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  i^as  such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moistened  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den  ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb  j 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould  140 

Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold^ 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side  ;  * 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died.^ 

L  Sui  wAjf  withhold  the  Mmp  T^ke  (^mf.-^i/5,] 

was  once  much  higher,  and  ihai  the  floor  of  the  halls  has  been  raised. 
stiU  the  halls  must  originany  have  been  hiiiit  about  iwo  metres  above 
(he  surface  of  the  Uke/' — Guide,  eU.,  pp,  28,  29.] 

f ,  [The   ' '  real   Bonivard  "  mi^ht   have   uidulged   m  and,   perhaps, 
pride4  bimself  on  this  feeble  and  Irritating  ^ranoma^  t  tnil  Qolbin^ 
can  be  1e^  iii  keeping  with  the  bearing  and  behaviour  of  the  imfi<:  anU 
sententiotis  BotinMrd  of  the  ]cgeiuL} 
a.  [Compare — 

'* .  ,  ..  I'm  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  tteep  mountain-tops." 

Wirnir,  act  tr.  fO;  iJ 
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I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 

Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — ^nor  dead, — 

Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vam, 

To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain.^ 

He  died— and  they  unlocked  his  chain. 

And  scooped  for  him  a  shallow  grave  ^  250 

Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave, 

I  begged  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 

His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 

Might  shine — it  was  a  foolish  thought. 

But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought,* 

That  even  in  death  his  freebom  breast 

In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 

They  coldly  laughed — and  laid  him  there : 

The  flat  and  tuiless  earth  above  z6o 

The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 

Such  Murder's  fitting  monument  I 


VIII. 

But  he,  the  favoiuite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race. 

His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought,' 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be  170 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 

L  To  break  or  hU .-{A/5.) 

X.  [Compare  *'WiUi  the  aid  of  Suleiman's  aUghnn  and  my  own 
labre,  we  scooped  a  shallow  grave  upon  the  spot  which  Darvcll  had 
indicated  **  {A  Fragwunt  (f  a  Nottl  fy  Sjrrm,  LttUn^  1899,  iii. 
Appendix  IX.  p.  453)-] 

a.  [Compare— 

"  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.** 
CkristaUi,  bjr  S.  T.  Coleridfe,  part  it  lines  4x2,  413.] 

3.  [It  is  mid  that  his  parents  handed  htm  over  to  the  care  of  his  uncle. 
Jean-Aim^  Ekmivard,  when  be  vras  still  an  inlant,  and  it  is  denied  that 
his  fiober  was  '*  htenUly  put  to  death."] 
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He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 
He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  withered  on  the  stalk:  away,^ 
Oh,  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  :  * 
I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 
IVe  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 
But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 
Unmixed  with  such — but  sure  and  slow: 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender— kind, 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 
With  aH  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  tfie  tomb, 
Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow*s  ray  j 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright ; 


I  So 


190 


t,  [Kttlbmg  quotes  pciraUcl  usc^  of  the  same  expression  in  Wemtrt 
act  iv.  sc  I ;  Churchiirs  Tk€  Timer,  line  34 r,  etc. ;  but  does  nat  ^vc  the 
original — 

"  But  eartblicir  happy  is  the  rose  distil  I'd, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  vir^in-tliorn/'  etc* 

Midsummer  JVi^hfs  Dream,  act  1.  ac*  1;,  Un^  76,  77.] 

a,  [Compare— 

*'  The  &fst,  last  look  of  Death  repealed/' 

T/u  Giiwur,  Hne  Bg,  n^U  2. 

Byron  was  a  connoisseiir  of  the  incidents  aod  by -play  of  "  sudden 
death,'*  so  much  so  that  Goethe  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
been  gtiihy  of  a  vx^nial  murder  (see  his  review  of  Man/red  in  his  paper 
Kunst  und  Altfrthum,  Letters,  1901,  v.  5C36,  507).  A  year  after  these 
lines  were  written,  when  he  was  at  Rome  (Letter  to  Murray,  May  30^ 
1817),  he  saw  three  robbers  guillotined,  and  observed  himself  and  them 
from  a  psychological  standpoint. 

"The  ghastly  bed  of  Sin  "  (lines  iSa,  183]  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  death-bed  of  Lord  Falkland  {Ettgiuk  Bardsy  etc,  lines  6S<i^'686; 
P^Hk^i  Wdrks,  1898,  i*  351,  note  aj.] 
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And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost  aoo 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  Nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less : 

I  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear ; 

I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound,  axo 

And  rushed  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirred  in  this  black  spot, 

/only  lived,  /only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 

The  last,  the  sole,  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

AVhich  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath— 

My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breathe :      aao 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  1  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive— 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die,^ 
I  had  no  earthly  hope^but  fiuthf 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death.  930 

I.  [Coapore— 

•'Aiidjetleoakliiotdie.'* 

Ameifmi  UaHmer.  Part  IV.  Um  a6a.] 
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What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well — I  never  knew^- 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too  : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone/ 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 
As  shmbless  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  aU  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey ; 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day ;  §49 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-Ught, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedness^without  a  place ; 
There  were  no  stars — ^no  earth — ^no  time — 
No  check— no  change — no  good — no  crime — 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  1  250 


A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  hy  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track ; 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 


t.  [Compare— 


960 


'  I  wept  not ;  10  aU  itone  I  fell  within,  ** 

Danie'i  InfernQ,  xrxiii  47  (Gary's  traa&Uition)4 
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But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  hird  was  perched,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings,^ 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seemed  to  say  them  all  for  me  I  370 

I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more': 
It  seemed  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate,' 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free. 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine,  280 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  1  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  I 
Or  if  it  were,  in  wing^  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 
For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought  1  the  while 
\Vhich  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile — 
I  sometimes  deemed  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ;  • 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 
And  then  'twas  mortal  well  I  knew,  190 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown — 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 
Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud* 

1.  [Compare  "  Song  by  Glycine  *'^ 

*'A  sonny  shaft  did  I  behold. 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted : 
And  pobed  therein  a  bird  10  bold^ 
Sweet  bird,  thou  wcrt  enchanted.**  etc. 

Lapofy^,  by  S.  T.  Coleridfe,  act  0.  tc.  I.] 
%  [Compare— 

••When  Roth  was  left  half  desolate. 

Her  Father  took  another  Mate.** 
Jiutk,  by  W.  Wordsworth.  W9rks,  X889.  p.  tax.] 

3.  ["The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  supposed  by  some  of  the  MahooK 
medans  to  animate  freen  birds  in  the  grores  of  Pltfadiat.**<— Note  to 
Soutibey*s  TMaJakh  bk.  si  stana  5.  line  13.] 
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Lone — as  a  solitary  cloiidj* 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere^ 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear^ 
When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 


«S 


XL 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate,  300 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 

I  know  not  what  liad  made  them  so. 

They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 

But  so  it  was  :• — my  broken  chain 

With  links  unfastened  did  remain, 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 

Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 

And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart. 

And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 

And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one,  310 

Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 

Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 

My  brothers^  graves  without  a  sod ; 

For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 

My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 

And  wy  crushed  heart  felt  blind  and  sick* 


XII. 


I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 
It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 
Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 


Sso 


r.  [Compare^ 

*'  I  uratidered  lonely  ^  a  cloud/' 

H^orks  of  W,  Words worthi  1889,  p*  ao$.] 
%.  [Conipare— 

"  Yd  some  did  think  tba.t  h£  had  little  business  here.*' 

IM4.,  p.  1S3. 
Comparei  too,  TAf  Dreamt  line  166,  vid^fosi,  p«  39— 

"  What  business  had  Ihey  there  at  such  a  lime?  "] 
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And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 

A  wider  prison  unto  me :  ^ 

No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery ; 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 

P*or  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  barred  windows,  and  to  bend 

Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high,  330 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye.' 

XIII. 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 

They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 

I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 

On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below,*- 

And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; ' 

I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 

O'er  channelled  rock  and  broken  bush ; 

I  saw  the  white-walled  distant  town,* 

And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ;  340 

And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,* 

I  /  sttw  thim  with  tktir  lake  btUw, 

And  ikfir  thrt€  thousand  yean  of  mom.  -^AfS,'\ 

I.  [Compare— 

*'  He  sighed,  and  turned  his  esret,  because  he  knew 
'Twas  but  a  Urger  jail  be  had  in  Tiew." 

Dryden,  Palawan  and  ArciUt  bk.  I  lines  216,  917. 
Compare,  too— 
•*  An  exile 
Who  has  the  whole  worid  for  a  duDgeoii  ftrong." 

Prophecy  efDamie,  iv.  131.  ijkJ] 
a.  [Compare— 

'*  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  ejre.** 
A  Poets  E^tapk,  line  51,  Works  tA^i.  Wordsworth.  1889,  p.  116.] 

3.  {This,  according  to  Ruskin's  canon,  may  be  a  poetical  iaaocoraqr. 
The  Khooe  is  blue  bekm  the  lake  at  Genera,  but  **  let  amlxmchufcs  ** 
at  VUleneuTe  are  muddy  and  disooloured.1 

4.  [ViUeneuve.] 

5.  Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  Villeneave,  not  for  froa 
ChiUon,  is  a  very  small  island  [He  de  Paixl ;  the  only  one  I  ooold  pw 
ceive  in  my  voyage  round  and  over  the  laae.  within  iu  circi  ' 
It  contains  a  few  trees  (I  think  not  above  three),  and  from  its 
and  diminutive  sice  bns  a  peculiar  (4RKt  upon  tne  view. 
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Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile. 

The  only  one  in  view  ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seemed  no  more,^ 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  fioor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  hlew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue,  550 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all ;  * 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blasts 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seemed  to  fiy ; 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  againi 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode  360 

Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest, 

t,  [Compare— 

♦'  Of  Silv<T  How,  and  Gra3rncr«*$  peacefd  lake, 
And  one  green  bland." 

IVarJb  of  W.  Words worik,  18S9,  p,  sao,] 
i»  [Compare  the  Andeinl  MsLnner  on  the  wmter'Snakes — 
*'  O  tappy  living  things  I  no  tongue 
I'hdr  beauty  might  declare/' 

Ancient  Marift^r,  Part  IV,  lines  383,  383. 
There  11,  too^  in  these  lines  (3Sa-3S4)»  as  in  many  others,  an  echo  of 
Wordsworth t  In  the  Song  &t  tkt  Fe^$t  0/ Br0ugham  Castle  it  is  told 
how  the  '^  two  nndying  fish "  of  Bowscalc  Tarn,  and  the  "eagle  lord  of 
Iqjid  and  sea*'  ministered  to  th«  shepherd-lord.  U  was  no  wonder  that 
the  critics  of  iBt6  ^ninipidvertGd  on  Byron's  '^communion"  with  the 
I^ers.  '*  He  could  not,"  wriies  a  Critical  Reviewer  (Series  V,  vol  i*. 
I>p.  s^"5^i)i  *'  carry  maiiy  volnmts  on  his  tour,  but  among  the  few,  wc 
will  venture  to  predict,  are  found  the  two  Tolnmes  of  poems  l&tely  re- 
published by  Mr.  Wordsworth*  .  .  *  Such  is  the  effect  of  reading  and 
enjoying  the  poetry  of  Mr,  W. ,  to  whose  system  (ridiculed  alike  by 
those  who  could  not,  and  who  would  not  understand  it)  J^rd  Byron* 
it  is  evident^  has  become  a  tardy  convert^  and  oi  whose  merits  in  the 
poeiDS  oa  OLir  table  we  have  a  ^ikni  but  unequivocal  acknowlcdgmenL''] 
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It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days — 

I  kept  no  count,  1  took  no  note — 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free  ;  370 

1  asked  not  why,  and  recked  not  where ; 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  mc, 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  apf>eared  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage^and  all  my  own  1  * 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  i  380 

With  spiders  1  had  friendship  made, 
And  watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell ;  *■ 

(My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends  390 

To  make  us  what  we  are  : — even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

L  Here  follows  in  the  MS.— 

N&r  siew  I  &fmy  iuhjttti  6H€ — 

t.  [Compare  the  weU-known  lines  ifl  Lovekce**  *'To  Altbea— F^roin 
Prison  '*— 

"  Minds  inn<x:ent  and  quiei  t^e 
Ttiat  for  an  hermitage,"] 
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XIV. 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days — 

I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note — 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  dear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free ;  370 

I  asked  not  why,  and  recked  not  where ; 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own !  ^ 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home :  380 

With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  ? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — ^yet,  strange  to  tell  I 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell ;  ^ 
t  My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
I  So  much  a  long  communion  tends  390 

I  To  make  us  what  we  are : — even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

i«  Here  follows  in  the  Ma— 

I.  [G>mpaie  the  well-known  lines  in  LoveJace's  *'To  Ahhea— From 
Prison-— 

"  Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage.*^ 
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Tbm  BxsA^t^  which  was  written  at  Dlodati  ia  July,  1816 
(prol>ablylowards  the  end  of  the  month ;  sec  letters  to  Murray 
and  Rogers^  dated  July  33  and  July  29),  is  a  retrospect  and 
an  apolog>%  It  consists  of  an  ope  fling  stanza,  or  section,  on 
the  psychology  of  dreams,  followed  by  some  episodes  or 
dissolving  views,  which  purport  to  be  the  successive  stages 
of  a  dream.  3tanzas  ii.  and  iii*  are  descriptive  of  Annesley 
Park  and  Hall,  and  del  ail  two  incidents  of  Byron's  boyish 
passion  for  his  neighbour  and  distant  cousin,  Mary  Anne 
Chaworth.  The  first  scene  takes  place  on  the  top  of  **  Diadem 
HilV*  the  ''cape"  or  rounded  spur  of  tbe  long  ridge  of 
Howatt  Hill,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of 
the  hall  The  time  is  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  of 
1803.  The  "Sun  of  Love*'  has  not  yet  declined,  and  the 
•*one  beloved  face  "  is  still  shining  on  him  ;  but  he  is  beginning 
to  realise  that  "  her  sighs  are  not  for  him,"  that  she  is  out  of 
his  reach*  The  second  sceoCi  which  belongs  to  the  following 
year,  1804,  is  laid  in  the  **  antique  oratorj-  *'  (not,  as  Moore 
explains,  another  name  for  the  hall,  but  ^*  a  small  room  built 
over  the  porch,  or  principal  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  looking 
into  the  courtyard  *),  and  depicts  the  final  parting,  Hts  doom 
has  be^n  pronounced,  and  his  first  impulse  is  to  pen  some 
passionate  reproach,  but  his  heart  fails  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
**  Lady  of  his  Love,"  serene  and  smiling,  and  he  bids  her  fare- 
well with  smiles  on  his  lips,  but  grref  unutterable  in  his  heart* 
Stanza  iv.  recalls  an  incident  of  his  Eastern  travels — a 
halt  at  noonday  hy  a  fountain  on  the  route  from  Smyrna  to 
Ephesus  (March  14,  rSio),  **  the  heads  of  camels  were  seen 
peeping  above  the  tall  reeds  *■  (sec  Tra^'th  in  Albania^  1858, 

"'  59)* 

The  next  episode  (stanza  v.)  depicts  an  imaginary  scene ^ 
suggested,  perhaps,  by  some  rumour  or  more  definite 
assurance,  and  often  present  to  his  *^  inward  eye  ** — the  *'  one 
beloved,"  the  mother  of  a  happy  family,  but  herself  a  forsaken 
and  unhappy  wife* 

He  passes  on  (stama  vi,)  to  his  marriage  in  rSiJ,  his 
bride  '^gentle  "  and  '*  fair,"  but  not  the  **  one  beloved  "—to  the 
wedding  day,  when  he  stood  before  an  altar^  "  like  one 
forlorn,"  confused  by  the  sudden  vision  of  the  past  fulfilled 
with  Love  the  "  indestructible ''  X 


3> 
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In  stanza  vii.  he  records  aj^d  uialyies  the  *'  sickness  of 
the  soul,"  the  so-called  "  phreniy  "  which  had  overtaken  and 
changed  the  '*  Lady  of  his  Love  ; "  and,  finally  (staiiza  viii.)^  - 
he  lays  bare  the  desolation  of  his  heart,  depicting  himself  as 
at  enmity  with  mankind,  hut  subnvissive  to  Nature^  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Universe,"  li^  haply,  there  may  be  **  reserved 
a  blesstng  **  even  for  him,  the  rejected  and  the  outlaw, 

Moore  says  {Li/i^  p^  331)  that  Tk^  Dttmm  cost  its  author 
"  many  a  tear  in  wrumg  "—being,  indeed,  the  most  mournful 
as  well  as  picturesque  **  story  of  a  wandering  life  ^  that  ever 
came  from  the  pen  and  heart  of  man."  In  his  Rmi  l^rd 
Byron  (i,  284)  Mn  Cordy  Jeaffreson  maintains  that  Tht 
Dr€am  '*  has  no  autobiographical  value.  .  *  >  A  dream  it 
was,  as  false  as  dreams  usually  are."  The  character  of  the 
poet,  as  well  as  the  poem  itself,  suggests  another  criticism, 
Byron  suffered  or  enjoyed  vivid  dreams,  and,  as  poets  will^ 
shaped  his  dreams,  consciously  and  of  set  purpose,  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  art,  but  nothing  concerning  himself  inte- 
rested him  or  awoke  the  slumbering  chord  which  was  not 
based  on  actual  fact  If  the  meeting  on  the  "  cape  crowned 
with  a  peculiar  diadem,"  and  the  final  interview  in  the 
"  antique  oratory  "  had  never  happened  or  happened  other- 
wise ;  \i  he  had  not  "  quivered  "  during  the  wedding  service 
at  Seaham  ;  If  a  vision  of  Anne  si  ey  and  Mary  Cha  worth  had 
not  flashed  Into  his  soul, — he  would  have  taken  no  pleasure  in 
devisinp^  these  mcidents  and  details^  and  weaving  them  into 
a  fictitious  narrativei  He  took  himself  too  seriously  to 
invent  and  dwell  lovingly  on  the  acts  and  suflfertngs  of  an 
imaginary  Byron.  Tin  Dream  is  "picturesque"  because 
the  accidents  of  the  scenes  are  dealt  with  not  historically^  but 
artistically,  are  omitted  or  supplied  according  to  poetical 
licence ;  but  the  record  is  neither  false,  nor  imaginary,  nor 
un verifiable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  composition  and 
publication  of  the  poem  must  be  set  down,  if  not  to  malice 
and  revenge,  at  least  to  the  preoccupancy  of  chagrin  and 
remorse,  which  compelled  him  to  take  the  world  into  his 
confidence,  cost  what  rt  might  to  his  own  self-respect,  or  the 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  others. 

For  an  elaborate  description  of  Annesley  Hall  and  Park, 
written  with  a  view  to  illustrate  The  Dream^  see  "  A  Byroniati 
Ramble,"  Part  11.,  the  Athenmum^  August  30,  1834.  See, 
too,  an  interesting  quotation  from  Sir  Richard  Phillips' 
unfinished  Personal  Tour  through  ike  United  Kingdom^ 
published  in  the  Afirrpr^  i  S28.  voL  xii.  p*  2S6  ;  Abb&tsf&rd 
and  NewsUnd  Abbey^  by  Washington  Irving,  1S35,  p.  '9t, 
Of,  I  Th€  House  and  Grave  of  Byr&n^  JS55  ;  and  an  article 
in  Lippincofts  Magimne,  1876,  vol.  xvjii.  pp,  637,  se^. 


THE    DREAM. 


Oun  life  is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence  ;  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

Aod  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 

And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath. 

And  tears,  and  tortoreSj  and  the  touch  of  Joy; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  to^, 

They  do  divide  our  being ;  ^  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  Eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 

Like  Sibyls  of  the  future;  they  have  power — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not— wlmt  they  will, 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by,^ 

The  dread  of  vanished  shadows — Are  they  so  ? 

Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ? — What  are  they  ? 

Creations  of  the  mind  ?— The  mind  can  make 

Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 


ID 
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**  Come,  blessed  hairier  between  day  and  day." 

"  SooQet  to  Sleep,*'  ^orJh  of  W.  Words wcjnli,  18B9,  p,  354-! 

9,  [Coropar^^ 

'\  ,  .  the  night's  dismay 
Saddened  and  Atunned  the  commg  day." 
Tjft*  Faifts  0/SU^^t  Imes  33,  34,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge, 

Foeikal  WtitJ^s^  1893,  p*  170,) 

VOL.  IV-  D 


33  THE  DREAM. 

In  Stanza  vil  he  records  and  analyzes  the  **  sickness  of 
the  souL"  the  so-csdled  "  phrenzy  "  which  had  overtaken  and 
changed  the  "  Lady  of  his  Love  ;"  and,  finally  (stanza  viiL)^  - 
he  lays  bare  the  desolation  of  his  heart,  depicting  himself  as 
at  enmity  with  mankind,  but  submissive  to  Nature,  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Universe,"  i^  haply,  there  may  be  **  reserved 
a  blessing  "  even  for  him,  the  rejected  and  the  outlaw. 

Moore  says  {Li/tj  p.  321)  that  TAg  Dnam  .cost  its  author 
^  many  a  tear  in  wntmg  "—being,  indeed,  the  most  mournful 
as  well  as  picturesque  ^  story  of  a  wandering  life  "  that  ever 
came  from  the  pen  and  heart  of  man."  In  his  Real  Lord 
Byron  (i.  284)  Mr.  Cordy  Jeafireson  maintains  that  Tki 
Jjnam  ''has  no  autobiographical  value.  ...  A  dream  it 
was,  as  £dse  as  dreams  usually  are."  The  character  of  the 
poet,  as  well  as  the  poem  itself,  suggests  another  criticism, 
byron  suffered  or  enjoyed  vivid  dreams,  and,  as  poets  wiU^ 
shaped  his  dreams,  consciously  and  of  set  purpose,  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  art,  but  nothing  concerning  himself  inte- 
rested him  or  awoke  the  slumbering  chord  which  was  not 
based  on  actual  fact  If  the  meeting  on  the  "  cape  crowned 
with  a  peculiar  diadem,"  and  the  final  interview  in  the 
"  antique  oratory  "  had  never  happened  or  happened  other- 
wise ;  if  he  had  not  **  quivered  "  during  the  wedding  service 
at  Seaham ;  if  a  vision  of  Annesley  and  Mary  Chaworth  had 
not  flashed  into  his  soul,— he  would  have  taken  no  pleasure  in 
devisinp^  these  incidents  and  details,  and  weaving  them  into 
a  fictitious  narrative.  He  took  himself  too  terioosly  to 
invent  and  dwell  lovingly  on  the  acts  and  sixOerings  of  an 
imaginary  Byron.  Tki  Dnam  is  ''picturesque"  because 
the  accidents  of  the  scenes  are  dealt  with  not  historically^  but 
artistically,  are  omitted  or  supplied  according  to  poetical 
licence ;  but  the  record  is  neither  false,  nor  imaginary,  nor 
unverifiable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  composition  and 
publication  of  the  poem  must  be  set  down,  if  not  to  malice 
and  revenge^  at  least  to  the  preoccupancy  of  diagrin  and 
remorse,  which  compelled  him  to  take  the  world  into  his 
confidence,  cost  what  it  might  to  his  own  self-respect,  or  the 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  others. 

For  an  elaborate  description  of  Annesley  Hall  and  Park, 
written  with  a  view  to  illustrate  Ths  Dnam^  see  "  A  Byronian 
Ramble,'*  Part  II.,  the  Athtnaum^  Au^t  30^  1834.  See, 
too,  an  interesting  quotation  from  Sir  Richard  PhiQipr 
unfinished  Personal  Tour  through  thi  United  Kingd^m^ 
published  in  the  Mirror,  1828.  vol  xiL  p.  286 ;  Abboitf^ri 
and  Newstead  Abbey,  by  Washington  Irving,  1835,  p.  191, 
seq, ;  Ths  Houu  and  Grave  of  Byron^  1855  *  ^^nd  an  article 
in  UppincoiCs  AfagOMtne,  1876,  \'oL  xviil  pp.  637,  seg. 
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Our  life  is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence  i  Sleep  hath  its  own  world. 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 
And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  Joy  ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 
They  do  divide  our  being  ;  *  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 
And  look  like  heratds  of  Eternity ; 
They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 
Like  Sibyls  of  the  future;  they  have  power*— 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not — ^what  they  wiU, 
And  shake  us  witii  the  vision  that's  gone  by,^ 
The  dread  of  vanished  shadows — Are  they  so  ? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ?— What  are  tlxey  ? 
Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  oivn 
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t.  [Compare— 

**  Come,  blessed  barrier  bet  ween  day  and  day." 
"  Sonnet  to  Sleep/'  WarAs  of  W.  WordsworUi,  1889,  p.  354*] 
■»  [Compare^' 

"  .  .  t  the  mg bt's  dismay 
Saddened  and  stunned  the  commg  day.'* 
Tke  Paim  of  Sleep,  lines  33.  34.  by  S.  T.  Coleridge, 

P&etkai  Works ,  1893,  p*  170.) 

VOL*  1V<  D 


34       POEMS  or  JULY — SEPTEMBER,  1816. 

With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  fl^i.^ 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dreamed 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years. 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour.' 


I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 

Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill. 

Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 

As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such,  30 

Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 

But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 

Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 

Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 

Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ; — the  hill 

Was  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 

Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 

These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 

Gazing — ^the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath  40 

Fair  as  herself— but  the  Boy  gazed  on  her; 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  veige. 

The  Maid  was  on  the  eve  of  Womanhood ; 

The  Boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 

Had  {ai  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  ejre 

There  was  but  one  belov^  face  on  earth, 

And  that  was  shining  on  him :  he  had  looked 

Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ;  50 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers ; 

She  was  his  voice;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

T.  [Compare  CAi/de  Harold^  Canto  IIL  stanxa  tl  lines  1-4,  maie, 
PoetUal  Works,  1899,  ii.  219.] 
a.  [Compare — 

*'  With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  w« 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  bour." 

Cairn,  ad  L  te.  I.] 
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But  trembled  on  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight/  * 

For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

Which  coloured  all  his  objects  : — he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughtSj^^ 

Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow,* 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart  Co 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more ;  'twas  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestowed  on  hira ; 

Herself  the  sohtary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-honoured  race,* — It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him^  and  yet  pleased  him  not — ^and  why  ? 

Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved        70 

Another  :  even  now  she  loved  another, 

And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 

Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover^s  steed  ^ 

Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew» 


L  sAe  tmj  Ais  stgki. 

For  nevtr  did  Af  turn  kis  gitsnct  until 

Her  men  had  led  iry  gust  agon  art  od/ect* — [^'^•1 

I,  [Compare^ 

"Thou  art  my  life^  my  love,  my  hem't^ 
The  very  ejes  of  me." 

To  ArUAea,  itc,  by  Robert  HerrkkJ 
3.  [Compftre— 

.  *\  ♦  ,  the  river  of  y€fur  love, 
Must  in  the  ocean  of  your  afiTeetion 
To  me.  be  swallowed  up.*' 

Massuiger's  Unrtatural  Combat^  act  ill,  sc  4.] 

3.  [Compare— 

*'  The  hot  blood  ebbed  and  flowed  again/* 

Farisina,  line  ^36,  Foettcal  iVorASf  1900^  iiL  515*] 

4.  ["  Annesley  Lordship  15  owned  by  Miss  Cha worth,  a  mmor  hdress 
of  the  Chaworib  family."— Throsby's  ThorotQit' s  I^htory  tjf  Ni^tingkam* 
shir^,  1797 H  ii.  270.] 

5.  [*'  Moore,  commenting  on  this  [Li/e.  p.  28).  tells  us  thai  the  image 
of  the  lover's  steed  was  suggested  by  ttie  Nottingham  race-ground  .  .  . 
mne  mi]^  off,  and  .  .  .  lying  in  a  hollo W|  and  totally  hlcldeo  from 
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A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoned  ; 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ;— he  was  alone/ 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro :  anon  80 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  leaned 

His  bowed  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 

With  a  con\nilsion^then  arose  again, 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

WTmt  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  teats* 

And  he  did  cahn  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet  i  as  he  paused, 

The  Lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there  j 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved — she  knew. 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge/  that  his  heart 

Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wTetchcd,  but  she  saw  not  all. 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  oVr  his  face 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came ; 

He  dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu j  100 

Por  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  passed 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 


view*  •  *  *  Miiry  Cbaworlh,  in  fact,  was  looking  for  her  kjvcr*s  steed 
alimg  the  road  as  it  winds  tip  the  common  from  HucknaH*' — "A 
Syronian  Ramble,"  Aihtnaum^  No.  357,  August  30,  1834.] 

I.  [Moore  (Li/e^  p,  28)  regards  *'  the  antique  oratory/'  as  a  poeticaj 
equivaleiit  for  Aanestey  HaII;  but  vidi  anft^  the  Introduction  to  TV 
Dream,  p,  31*] 

3,  [Compare— 

**  Love  by  the  object  loved  is  soon  discerned." 
Sicryt^  Rimini  t  by  Le%h  Hunt,  Can  to  Itl^  ed,  1844,  p.  3a. 

The  line  does  not  occur  in  the  first  edition^  published  early  in  1816, 
or,  presumably,  in  the  MS,  read  by  By  ran  in  the  preceding  year,  (See 
Letter  to  Murray,  November  4*  1&15.)] 
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And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  tiireshold  more.^ 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  spnmg  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea         no 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  riiined  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  reared  them ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man  1 20 

Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumbered  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky. 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven.* 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 

I.  ^Bjrron  once  again  revisited  Annesley  Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1808 
(see  his  lines,  **  W^,  thou  art  happyp"  and  '*  To  a  Lady,'*  etc..  Poetical 
Works^  1898.  i.  277,  383,  note  i) ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he  avoided  the 
"  massy  gate  "  ('*  arched  over  and  surmounted  by  a  clock  and  cupola  ") 
of  set  purpose,  and  entered  by  another  way.  He  would  not  lightly  or 
gladly  have  taken  a  liberty  with  the  actual  prosaic  facts  in  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  concerned  his  personal  emotions  {^de  anitt  the  In- 
troduction to  Th€  Dream,  pi  31).] 

3.  ["This  is  true  keeping— ^tn  Eastern  picture  perfect  in  its  fore- 
ground, and  distance,  and  &f,  and  no  part  of  which  is  so  dwelt  upon 
or  laboured  as  to  obscure  the  principal  figure." — Sir  Walter  Soott, 
»,  No.  xxxL    *•  Byron s  Dream"  is  the  subject  of  a 


QuarUrfy  Review^ 

weU-known  picture  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.l 


3$       POKMS  OF  JULY — 8EPTBMBBR,  1816. 

Who  did  not  love  her  better : — in  her  home, 

A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home^ 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infanqr,  130 

Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — ^but  behold  1 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  ^ef. 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 

And  an  imquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 

As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears.^ 

What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved. 

And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 

To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 

Or  ill-repressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  loved  him  not,  140 

Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved. 

Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyed 

Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past 

VI. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  returned. — I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 

Her  face  was  fiaur,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  Starlight*  of  his  Boyhood;— as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 

The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock*       150 

X.  [Compare— 

"  Then  Cythna  turned  to  me  and  from  her  eyes 
Which  swam  with  unshed  tears,"  etc. 
Slielley's  Hevolt  tf  Islam  ("  Laon  and  Cythna  **)• 
Canto  XII.  stanxa  xxii.  lines  a.  y.  Poetical  Works,  1899,  p.  48.] 

3.  [An  old  servant  of  the  Chaworth  family.  Mary  Marsden.  told 
Washington  Irving  {Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  1835,  p.  904)  that 
Byron  used  to  call  Nfary  Chaworth  "his  bright  morniof  ftar  of 
Annesley."    Compare  the  well-known  lines — 

"  She  was  a  form  of  Life  and  Li^ht, 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight ; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye, 
The  Morning-star  of  Memory  I  " 

Tlu  Giaour,  lines  1127-1150, 

Poetical  Works,  1900.  Hi.  136.  137.] 

3.  ["  This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  its  circum- 
stances, with  Lord  I^ron's  own  prose  account  of  the  wedding  in  his 
Memoranda :  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  waking,  oa  the  morning 
of  his  marriage,  with  the  most  melancholy  reflections,  00  seeing  hit 
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That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then^ — 

As  in  that  hour^a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced  J— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 

And  all  things  reeled  around  him  j  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — ■ 


But  the  old  nmnsion,  and  the  accustomed  hall, 
And  the  remembered  chambers,  and  the  place, 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ? 
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VIL 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Lady  of  his  love  ^— -Oh  1  she  was  changed 

As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 

Had  w*andered  from  its  dwellings  and  her  eyes  170 

They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 

Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 

The  Queen  of  a  fantaj>tic  realm ;  her  thoughts 

Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things; 

weddin^^suit  spread  out  before  bim.  In  the  same  mood,  be  Wiiiidcred 
about  ihe  grounds  alone,  liH  be  was  sunsmoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
jomed,  for  the  firat  linie  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her  fanilly.  He 
kneU  down — he  repealed  the  words  after  the  clergyman ;  but  a  mist 
was  before  his  eyes^ — his  thouj;hts  were  elsewhere :  and  he  was  but 
awakened  by  the  congratulations  of  the  bystandeti  to  6nd  that  he  waf 
—married/* — Lifff  p.  ays* 

Medwin,  too,  mnkea  Byron  say  [Conversations^  etc.,  1834 ^  p.  46)  that 
he  *'  trembled  like  a  leaf^  made  the  wron^  responses^  and  after  the  cere- 
roony  (Called  her  (the  bride)  Miss  Milbanke/'  All  that  can  be  said  of 
Moore's  recollection  of  the  '' memornnda/'  or  Medwin's  repetition  of 
so-called  conversations  (reprinted  almost  v^butim  in  IJ/t^  WritifLpi 
OpiKwns,  etc,  1835,  iL  237 ^  /^y,*  as  '*  Reconectioiis  of  the  lately  De- 
stroyed Manuscript,"  etc.)p  J*  that  they  tend  to  show  that  Byron  meant 
The  Dream  to  be  taken  UteraUy  as  a  record  of  actual  events.  He 
vvouid  not  have  forgotten  by  July.  1816,  circumstatices  of  gr^t  import 
which  had  taken  place  in  December.  1S15:  and  he  is  either  lying  of 
fiialice  prepense  or  telling  *'an  ower  true  tale. '] 
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And  forms,  impalpable  and  unperceived 

Of  others'  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 

And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;  but  the  wise 

Have  a  fisu:  deeper  madness — and  the  glance 

Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 

What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ?  180 

Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies, 

And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 

Making  &e  cold  reality  too  real  I*-  ^ 

VIIL 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 

For  blight  and  desolation,  compassed  round 

With  Hatred  and  Contention ;  Pain  was  mixed 

In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until,  190 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,* 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 

I    tfUglOHCt 

Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gifl ; 

For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth. 

And  shews  us  all  things  naked  as  they  are,^MS.'] 

I.  [Compare— 

"  ^\^o  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  freniy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still,  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  sec  too  sure 
Nor  Worth  nor  Beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind't 
Ideal  shape  of  such." 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanza  cxxiii.  lines  1-5. 

Poetical  Works,  1899,  li.  4ja] 

0.  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  [Mithridates.  King  of  Pootus  (liC  two- 
63),  sumamed  Eupator.  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age.  He  is  said  to  have  safeguarded  hhnaelf  againal 
the  designs  of  his  enemies  by  drugging  himself  with  antidota  antnst 
poison,  and  so  effectively  that,  when  be  was  an  old  man,  he  oouid  not 
poison  himself,  even  when  he  was  minded  to  do  so— '*at  ne  volent 
quldem  senex  veneno  mori  potuerit"— Justlnus,  Hist,,  libi  nocvii. 
cap.  ii. 

According  to  Medwin  {Comversatioms,  p.  148),  Bjrroo  made  use  of  tbt 
same  illustration  in  speaking  of  Polidoh's  death  (April,  iSai),  which 
was  probably  occasioned  by  "poison  administered  to  himself**  (aee 
Letters,  1899.  iii.  aSs).] 
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But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 

Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  majiy  men. 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains  :  *  with  the  stars 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe  " 

He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  dieir  mysteries ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  opened  wide, 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  revealed  *  loo 

A  marvel  and  a  secret— Be  it  so* 


IX. 

My  dream  was  past;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  ihe  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality— the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery* 

[First  published,  TMPrit&Mer^CAiil&it,  eta,  idtd.] 

1.  [Compare— 

'* Where  rose  the  mouD tains*  there  to  him  were  friends." 

CMi/de  fiar^f^^  Canto  III.  staaz^  xiiL  line  ti 

"«  «  .  and  to  me 
High  mountaini  are  a  feeling,'* 

JHd^f  stanza  Ixxii.  tines  a,  3, 

Psefical  Works ^  1^99^  n<  323,  a6i.] 
a,  [Compare— 

*■  Ye  Spirits  of  the  tmbounded  Universe  !  " 

Man/ fid,  act  U  sc.  i,  line  39.  vide  post,  p,  8fi,] 
3.  [Compare  Matt/red,  act  ii*  sc.  a,  lines  79*91  \  and  ibid.,  act  ill 
St  1,  lines  34-39  ;  an^  sc  4.  iine*  113-117,  videpQii,  pp.  105*  lai*  135.] 
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And  fonns,  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  (ttnzy ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness — ^and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasieS| 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  1^  ^ 
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VIIL 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him  ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compassed  round 
With  Hatred  and  Contention  ;  Pam  was  mixed 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  tmtil, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,"^ 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 


190 


i  tie  glance 

i^ wiiian^hety  is  a  fearfui gif$  : 

Amdskaws  us  aU  tkitigs  fmkedas  tMeyarw. — [i/Jl] 
I.  [Compare — 

"  Who  loves*  raves— 'tis  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still,  as  cbarm  by  ii^hariti  un winds 
Wbich  robed  our  idols^  and  ^e  see  too  sure 
Nor  Worth  nor  Beauty  dwelb  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such." 
Ckiidg  Ifar<fid,  Canto  IV.  itansa  cxxiii.  Line^  1*5, 

Poftk^l  VV&rks,  tS^g,  ti*  420.] 
s.  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  [Mitbridates,  King  of  Pontus  (rc,  rao- 
63)4,  siimaTtied  Eupator,  succeeded  to  the  throue  when  be  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age.  lie  is  said  to  hm^  safeguarded  himself  against 
the  designs  of  bis  enemies  by  drugging  himself  with  antidotes  tigainst 
pobon,  and  so  cffectiveiy  that,  when  he  was  an  old  man,  he  could  not 
poison  liimsclfH,  even  when  he  wns  minded  to  do  so— *'ut  ne  volens 
quidem  senex  veneno  mori  poiuerit/'— Justin  us,  HisLt  bb.  xxirii. 
cap.  ii. 

Aeoording  to  Med  win  {C(mvermihns,  p*  148),  Byron  niade  use  of  the 
same  illustration  in  speaking  of  Polidori's  death  (April,  iBai),  which 
was  probably  occasioned  by  *'  poison  administered  to  hiniself  **  (tee 
LgHertt  1899,  iij,  sS$).] 
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But  were  a  kind  of  nytrimcnt ;  he  lived 

Through  that  which  had  becD  death  to  many  men, 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains  :  ^  with  the  stars 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe  * 

He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  opened  wide, 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  revealed  ^  aoo 

A  marvel  and  a  secret — Be  it  so. 


IX, 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality— the  one 

To  end  in  madness— both  in  misery* 

f/fiy,  18161* 
[First  paUished,  Tk^Prii&mxr&fCMthit,  etc..  1816.I 

I,  [Compare — 

** Where  rose  the  mountains,  ihere  to  bim  were  friends." 

€hitd$  Hareld,  Canto  III.  staiua  xjii.  line  t. 

" «  *  ^  and  to  nie 
High  moUnta,iniS  are  a  feeling/' 

tHd-t  st£Lnza  Ixxii.  lines  2,  3^ 

P^Hcal  WvrkSi  1S99*  ii.  333,  a6i.J 
2*  [CorapsJTe— 

**  Ye  Spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  !  " 

Manfred^  act  i  sc.  i,  line  ag*  vide  psst,  p.  86-] 
3,  [Compare  M^n/red^  act  ii»  sq.  a,  lines  79-91 ;  and  ibid.,  act  ill 
la  1 1  lifies  34-3^  I  and  sc  4^  lines  xia-117,  videpQsf,  pp«  105^  iai«  135^] 
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DARKNESS.'-i 

I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 

I  In  the  onginal  MS.  A  Dream, 

I.  [Sir  Walter  Scott  {Quarterly  Review,  October,  x8i6,  toL  zvL  p. 
204)  aid  not  take  kindly  to  Darkness,  He  regarded  the  **  framing  of 
sucn  phantasms"  as  "a  dangerous  emplojrment  for  the  exalted  and 
teeming  imagination  of  such  a  poet  as  Lord  Byron.  The  waste  of 
boundless  space  into  which  they  lead  the  poet,  the  neglect  of  precision 
which  such  themes  may  render  habitual,  make  them  in  respect  to  poetry 
what  m^ticism  is  to  religion."  Poetry  of  this  kind,  which  recalled 
*'  the  wild,  unbridled,  and  fiery  imagination  of  Coleridge,"  was  a  nord 
and  untoward  experiment  on  the  part  of  an  author  whose  "peculiar 
art"  it  was  "to  show  the  reader  where  his  purpose  tends."  The  re- 
semblance to  Coleridge  is  general  rather  than  particular.  It  is  im- 
probable that  Scott  had  ever  read  Limbo  (first  published  in  Sikyllimg 
Leaves,  18x7),  an  attempt  to  depict  the  iiii  n  hswiii  jif  \^*^  ir^'yhlr 
at-all ; "  but  it  is  possible  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  K>l]mnng  iines 
(384-390)  firom  Religious  Musings,  in  which  "the  final  destmctioD  ii 
unpcrsonated  "  (see  Coleridge's  note)  in  the  "  red-eyed  Fiend :  **— 

"  For  who  of  woman  bom  may  paint  the  hour, 
When  seized  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun  shall  wane. 
Making  the  noon  ghastly  1    Who  of  woman  bom 
May  image  in  the  workings  of  his  thought. 
How  the  black-visaged,  red-eved  Fiend  outstreCcbed 
Beneath  the  unsteady  feet  of  Nature  groans 
In  fcYcrous  slumbers  ?  " 

Poetical  Works,  1893.  pi  6a 

Another  and  a  less  easily  detected  source  of  inspiratkm  has  been 
traced  (see  an  article  on  Campbell's  Last  Man,  in  the  London  Magasina 
and  Ret'iew,  1825,  New  Scries,  i.  588,  se^. )  to  a  forgotten  but  once  popu- 
lar novel  entitled  Tke  Last  Man,  or  Omegarus  and  Sydtria,  a  Romania 
in  Futurity  (two  vols.  1806).  Kdlbing  {Prisoner  of  Ckillon,  etc,,  pp. 
1^140)  adduces  numerous  quotations  in  support  of  this  contention. 
1  he  following  may  serve  as  samples :  "  As  soon  as  the  earth  had  lott 
with  the  moon  her  guardian  star,  her  decay  became  more  rapid.  .  .  . 
Some,  in  their  madness,  destroyed  the  instrumenU  of  husbandry,  others 
in  deep  despair  summoned  death  to  their  relief.  Men  be^an  to  look  00 
each  other  with  eyes  of  enmity  "  (u  105).  "  The  sun  exhibited  signs  oC 
decay,  its  surface  turned  pale,  and  its  beams  were  frigid.  The  ix>rtbem 
nations  dreaded  perishing  by  intense  cold  .  .  .  and  fled  to  the  torrid 
zone  to  court  the  sun's  benencial  rays"  (L  130).  "The  reign  of  Time 
was  over,  ages  of  Eternity  were  going  to  begin  ;  but  at  the  same  roofnent 
Hell  shrieked  with  rage,  and  the  sun  and  stars  were  extinguished.  The 
gloomy  night  of  chaos  enveloped  the  iix>rld,  plaintive  soundi  issued  from 
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Did  wander  dartling  in  the  eternal  space, 

Rajless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  Earth 

Swung  blind  and  bladcening  in  the  moonless  air ; 

Mom  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day. 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desolation ;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chilled  into  a  sel^  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watchfires — and  the  thrones,     lo 

The  palaces  of  crownM  kings — the  huts, 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 

Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were  consumed, 

And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homes 

To  look  once  more  into  each  othei^s  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch : 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  World  contained ; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — ^but  hour  by  hoiur 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks  20 

Extinguished  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ;  some  lay  down 

moantains.  rocks,  and  caverns. — Nature  wept,  and  a  doleful  voice  was 
Kcard  exclaiming  in  the  air,  '  The  human  race  is  no  more  ! '  "  (ii.  197). 

It  IS  difhculi  lo  bchc%e  that  Byron  had  not  read,  and  more  or  less 
convci'>u%}y  turned  lo  account,  the  imajjcry  of  this  novel ;  but  it  is  needless 
to  adi  that  any  charge  of  plaj^jiarism  falls  lo  the  ground.  Thanks  to  a 
v-nsHjve  and  apprecwiive  ear  and  a  retentive  memory,  Byron's  verse  is 
inirrfused  wah  manifold  strains,  but,  so  far  as  Darkness  is  concerned, 
his  debt  to  Coleridge  or  the  author  of  Omugarus  and  Syderia  is  neither 
more  nor  les*  legitunate  than  ihe  debt  to  Jcrcmiali,  Exckiel,  and  Joel, 
%htch  a  writer  in  the  I m ferial  Magaune  (1828,  x.  699),  with  solemn 
opbraidings.  lays  to  his  cnargc. 

"Vbtt  duty  of  acknowledging  such  debts  is.  indeed,  "a  duty  of  imper> 
feet  obligation."     The  well-known  lines  in  Tennyson's  luxksley  Hall — 

••  Hrard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
Frt/nj  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue  I  " 

h  tardy  an  echo  of  an  earlier  prophecy  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
Owupirus  and  Sydrria  :  "In  the  center  the  heavens  were  seen  darkened 
Xff  lefions  of  armed  vessels,  making  war  on  each  other!  .  .  .  The 
i^41>en  fcil  in  frightful  numbers.  .  .  .  Their  blood  stained  the  soft 
^-rdare  of  ihe  trees,  and  their  scattered  bleeding  limbs  covered  the 
t.<Ms  and  the  roofs  of  the  labourers'  cottages  "  (i.  68).  But  such  "  con- 
^rrinfi "  are  honotirable  to  the  purloiner.  See,  too,  the  story  of  the 
bank  between  the  Vulture-cavalry  and  the  Sky-gnats,  in  Lucian's  Verm 
UtiitrxM,  L  16.J 
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And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clench^  hands,  and  smiled ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 

The  pall  of  a  past  World ;  and  then  again  30 

With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 

And  gnashed  their   teeth  and  howled:  the  wild  birds 

shrieked. 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 
And  flap  their  useless  wings ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  vipers  crawled 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
Hissing,  but  stingless — ^they  were  slain  for  food : 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more,. 
Did  glut  himself  again : — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart  40 

Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  Love  was  left ; 
All  ear&  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  Death, 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devoured. 
Even  dogs  assailed  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famished  men  at  bay. 
Till  hunger  clung  them,^  or  the  dropping  dead  50 

Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famished  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  dty  did  survive, 
And  they  were  enemies  :  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 

I.  ["  If  thou  tpeak*ft  dOse, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shidt  thou  hang  alite, 
Till  famine  ding  thee." 

Macbeth,  act  T.  se.  s  U^^^  3Mo^ 
Fruit  b  said  to  be  "dung'*  when  the  ikin  ihriTds,  and  a  oorpae 
when  the  face  becomes  wasted  and  gaunt] 
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Where  bad  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things 

For  an  unholy  usage ;  they  laked  up,  60 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 

The  feeble  a^ies,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  Ufe,  and  made  a  flame 

Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  up 

Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld  ^ 

Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shrieked,  and  died — 

Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died. 

Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 

Famine  had  written  Fiend.    The  World  was  void. 

The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump,  70 

Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 

A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 

And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths ; 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal :  as  they  dropped 

They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 

The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 

The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before; 

The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air,  80 

And  the  clouds  perished  ;  Darkness  had  no  need 

Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universe. 

Diodati,  July,  1816. 
[First  published,  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  etc.,  1816.] 


CHURCHILUS  GRAVE,' 

A     FACT    LITERALLY    RENDERED.' 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  Comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 

f.  rSo.  too.  Vithek  and   Nouronihar.  in  the  Hall  of  Eblis,  waited 

**ia  oirdfixl  suspense  the  moment  which  should  render  them  to  each 

other  .  .  .  objects  oi  \cmx."—yatkek,  by  W.  Bcckford,  1887.  p.  185.] 

a.  [Charles  Churchill  was  bom   in   Februarv,    1731,    and  died  at 

•    pc,  November  4,  1764.     The  Ixxlr  was  brought  to  Dover  and 

in  the  chnrcbyard  attadwd  to  the  demolished  church  of  Sl 
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The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gazed 
With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 

Martin-le-Grand  ("a  small  deserted  cemetery  in  an  obscure  lane  be- 
hind [f.r.  above]  the  market").  See  note  by  Charles  De  la  Pryme, 
Notes  and  Querus,  1854,  Series  I.  vol  x.  p.  3781  There  is  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  on  the  south  wall  of  St  Mary's  Cnurch,  and  the  present 
headstone  m  the  gpiveyard  (it  was  a  "  plain  headstone"  in  z8x6)  bears 
the  following  inscription : — 

"1764. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 

C  Churchill. 

'  life  to  the  last  enjoy'd,  here  Churchill  lies.' " 

Churchill  had  been  one  of  Byron's  earlier  models,  and  the  following 
lines  from  Tlu  Candidate,  which  suggested  the  epitaph  (lines  145-154), 
were,  doubUess,  familiar  to  him  : — 

"  Let  one  poor  sprig  of  Bay  around  my  head 
Bloom  whilst  I  live,  and  point  roe  out  when  dead ; 
Let  it  (mav  Heav'n  indulgent  grant  that  prayer) 
Be  planted  on  my  grave,  nor  wither  there ; 
And  when,  on  travel  bound,  some  rhyming  ^^uest 
Roams  through  the  churchyard,  whilst  his  dinner's  drest. 
Let  it  hold  up  this  comment  to  his  eyes ; 
Life  to  the  last  enjoy'd,  here  Churchill  lies ; 
Whilst  (O,  what  joy  that  pleasing  flatt'ry  ^'ves) 
Reading  my  Works  he  cncs—kere  Churchill  Uvea." 

Byron  spent  Sunday,  April  25,  x8x6.  at  Dover.  He  was  to  lafl  that 
night  for  Ostend,  and,  to  while  away  the  time,  "  turned  to  Pi^^rim**  and 
thought  out,  perhaps  began  to  write,  the  lines  which  were  finished  three 
months  later  at  the  Campagne  DiodatL 

"  The  Grave  of  Churchill,"  writes  Scott  [Quarterly  Review,  October, 
1816),  "might  have  called  from  Lord  Byron  a  deeper  commeniora^ 
tion ;  for,  though  thev  generally  diflfered  in  character  and  genius,  there 
was  a  resemblance  between  their  history  and  character.  .  .  .  both 
these  poeu  held  themselves  above  the  opinion  of  the  workS.  and  both 
were  followed  by  the  fame  and  popularity  which  they  seemed  to  despise. 
The  writings  of  both  exhibit  an  inborn,  though  sometimes  ill-reguhued, 
generosity  of  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  fr«|aent]y 
pushed  to  extremes.  Both  carried  their  hatred  of  njrpocrisy  \xfotA  the 
verge  of  prudence,  and  indulged  their  vein  of  satire  to  the  borders  of 
licentiousness." 

Save  for  the  affectation  of  a  style  whkh  did  not  bekxig  to  him,  and 
which  in  his  heart  he  despised,  Bjrroo's  commemoration  of  Churchill 
does  not  lack  depth  or  senousness.  It  was  the  parallel  between  thdr 
lives  and  temperaments  which  awoke  reflection  and  srmpathy,  and 
prompted  this  "natural  homily."  Perhaps,  too,  the  shadow  of  im- 
pending exile  had  suggested  to  his  ima^nation  that  further  parallel 
which  Scott  deprecated,  and  deprecated  m  vain,  '*  death  in  the  flow 
of  his  age.  and  in  a  foreign  land."] 

3.  [On  the  sheet  containing  the  original  draft  of  these  Unet  Lofd 
Byron  has  written.  "  The  following  poem  (as  most  that  I  have  cd> 
deavonred  to  write)  is  founded  on  a  tact ;  and  this  detail  it  an  attempt 
at  a  serious  imitation  of  the  style  of  a  great  poet— lit  beantiai  and  lla 
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On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone. 

With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknownj 

Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  asked 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  tasked. 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century ;  lo 

And  thus  he  answered — "  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave/' 
And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought, — and  do  we  rip 

The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
Through  unhom  ages,  to  endure  this  blight  ? 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  ?    As  I  said,^ 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread,  20 

For  Earth  is  hut  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 
Whose  ming lings  might  confuse  a  Newton^s  thought, 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one, 


defects  :  I  saj  the  ityU;  for  the  thoughts  I  €b.im  as  my  own.  In  this, 
if  there  be  anything  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attributed  to  me,  at  least  as 
tntich  as  to  Mr,  Wordsworth  :  of  whom  there  can  exist  few  greater 
admirers  than  my  self*  I  have  blended  what  I  would  diiem  to  be  the 
beauties  as  well  as  defects  of  his  style  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  remcmbcTed, 
that,  in  such  thfngs,  whether  there  be  praise  or  disprai^*  there  is  always 
what  is  called  a  compliments  however  uoinientionaL"  There  is^  as 
Scott  points  out*  a  much  closer  resemblEince  lo  Southey's  ' '  EngHsh 
Ecl$gtitSy  in  which  moral  truths  are  eitpressed.  to  use  the  poet's  own 
language,  *  In  an  almost  colloquial  plain ness  of  language/  and  an  air  of 
quaint  and  original  expression  assumed^  to  render  die  sentimeiit  at 
puce  impressive  aad/j^*«t^l,"] 
I,  [Compare — 

"The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  ihey 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ?" 

A  Fragmctttt  Imes  23*  24,  vide  fast,  p,  5a* 

It  is  difficult  to  *'  extricate"  the  meaning  of  lines  i9-'a5p  but,  perhaps, 
they  are  intended  lo  convey  a  hope  of  immortality.  "  As  I  was  speaking, 
the  seiton  (the  architect)  tried  to  answer  ray  question  by  taxing  bis 
memory  with  regard  to  tlie  occupants  of  the  several  tombs*  He  might 
well  be  puzzled,  for  '  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone/  covering  an  amalgam 
of  dead  bodiesi^  and^  unless  in  another  life  soul  were  separiUerl  from 
soul,  as  on  earth  body  is  distinct  from  body,  Newton  himself*  who  dis- 
closed 'the  turn  pike-road  through  the  un  paved  stars'  (Z?(j«  Jaa/i, 
Canto  X.  stans^  iL  line  4),  would  fall  to  assign  i^  proper  personality  to 
any  ^veo  tump  of  clay*"] 
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Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ; — as  he  caught 

As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun,* 
Thus  spoke  he, — "  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 
You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  '  tomb, 
Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day. 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way       30 
To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  whate'er 
Your  honour  pleases : " — ^then  most  pleased  I  shook  *• 
From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  'twere 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently : — Ye  smile, 
I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones !  all  the  while. 
Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  telL 
You  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  I  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  softened  eye,  40 

On  that  old  Sexton's  natural  homily. 
In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame,— 
The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name. 

DkxUti,  i8i6u 
First  published.  Prisoner  f/ Chilhn,  etc.,  1816.] 


PROMETHEUS." 


TrrAN  I  to  whose  immortal  eyes 
The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

L  then  wtastpUastd,  I  shook 

My  inmost  fockefs  wtost  retired  nook^ 
And  out  fell  Jive  and  six/ence,'~{AfS.] 

I.  [Compare— 

"  Bat  here  [t.^.  in  '  the  realm  of  death  *]  all  is 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilij^ht,  that 
It  speaks  of  a  day  past." 

C^im,  act  il  ic.  a.] 

a.  r*  Sdected,**  that  is.  by  "  frequent  travellers  **  Mde sufm,  hue  tal] 

3.  [Byron  was  a  lover  and  worshipper  of  Prometheus  as  a  boy.    Hit 

first  Sngltsh  exercise  at  Harrow  was  a  paraphrase  of  a  cboras  of  the 

Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iCichylus.  line  51B,  jf .  (see  Poetiemi  Works, 

1898,  i.  14).    Refmrinc  to  a  criticism  00  Memfred  {£dimkm;gk  dteviem. 
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Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ?  * 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense ; 
The  rode,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show, 
The  sudOfocadng  sense  of  woe,  lo 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 


II. 

Titan  I  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  die  will. 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill ; 

And  the  inexorable  Heaven,^ 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  Hale,  20 

vot  Txrin.  p.  431).  he  writes  (October  la,  1817,  Letters,  1900,  iv.  174) : 
-  The  Prowuthtus,  if  not  exactly  in  my  plan,  has  always  been  so  much 
in  mr  brad,  that  I  can  easily  conceive  its  influence  over  all  or  any  thing 
thAt  i  have  wntten."  The  conception  of  an  immortal  sufferer  at  once 
bex>ei^k:ent  and  defiant,  appealed  alike  to  his  passions  and  his  con* 
rictioai.  and  awoke  a  peculiar  enthusiasm.  His  poems  abound  with 
aUusiofis  to  the  hero  and  the  legend.  Compare  the  first  draft  of  stanza 
in,  dL  the  Ode  to  SapoUon  Buona^rte  {Poetical  Works,  1900,  iii.  312, 
r«r.  n. ) :  The  Prophecy  of  Dante,  iv.  lo,  seq.  ;  the  Irish  Avatar,  slania 
XXL  bac  a,  etc.] 
f.  [CocDpare — 

T0««vr*  i-rrivpov  rov  ^tXawBpwvov  rpowov, 

P.  K..  Hnc  a8. 
Conpare,  toO" 

Onrr^vt  S*  dp  oXkt^  wpoB^fitroSt  rovrov  rvx*itf 
Oim  ^i^r  o^^f. 

UiJ.,  lines  341,  242,] 
n,  [Compare — 

IHd.,  line  34. 
Coapare,  too— 

.  .  .  ytyvAiSKOiif^  tri 
T^  riit  Mrfxnt  iar*  iiHiptrcw  o94t^s. 

Ibid.,  line  105.] 

▼ou  nr.  E 
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Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create  ^ 

The  things  it  may  annihilate, 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die : ' 

The  wretched  gift  Eternity 

Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

All  that  the  Thiuiderer  wrung  from  thee 

Was  but  the  menace  which  flimg  back 

On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee,* 

But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ;  30 

And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 

And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance. 

And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled, 

That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

III. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind,* 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high. 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy,  40 

,  In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  oould  not  convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 

I.  [Compare — 

"  The  maker— <an  him 
Which  name  thou  wilt ;  he  makes  but  to  destroy.* 

Cairn,  act  L  le.  I. 
Compare,  too— 

"  And  the  Omnipotent,  who  makes  and  cmshes.** 

Heaven  and  Earthy  Fart  L  se.  3.] 
9.  [Compare— 

'Ornf  #arcir  fUw  iartw  •h  wrnmfthw. 

/>.  K.«ne7S4.] 

3.  [Compare— 

,  .  .  vilrra  «p#ii(MirT«/tfu 
iMt^fmt  Ti(  ^^AAtrra. 

IHd.,  liaei  tor,  toa.] 

4.  [Compare— 

enrreiff  I*  hflrtw9  aMf  tifrf/tfr  wUmn, 
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Thoo  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  oi dieir  &te  and  force; 
Like  diee,  Man  is  in  part  divine,^ 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  fim^eal  destiny ;  50 

His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence : 
To  whidi  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — an  equal  to  all  woes — *•  * 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense. 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentered  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 

DiodaU.  /ufy,  1816. 
[First  published.  Prisoner  of  Ckilhm,  etc,  1816.J 


A  FRAGMENT." 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 
I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowers, 

u   and  equal  to  all  woes. — ^Editions  1832,  etc.'] 

I.  [Compare — 

• '  But  wc,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Hatf  dust,  half  deity." 

Manfred,  «ct  i.  sc.  3,  lines  39,  40.  vide  post,  p.  95.] 
%.  [The  edition  of  183a  and  subsequent  issues  read  "and  equal" 
It  \%  ckar  that  the  earlio-  reading,  "an  equal,"  is  correct.     The  spirit 
oppoacd  bv  the  spirit  is  an  equal,  etc.     The  spirit  can  also  oppose  to 
"  Its  ovn  raacreal  destiny  "  a  firm  will,  etc.1 

y  'A  Frofwumt,  which  remained  unpublished  till  18^,  was  written 
at  the  Mme  ti«ie  as  Ckurekilts  Grave  (July,  1816).  and  is  closely  allied 
to  xc  IB  porport  and  in  sentimenL  It  is  a  questioning  of  Death !  O 
r>eaxh.  wkat  is  ih^  sting  ?  There  is  an  analogy  between  exile  and  death. 
Kk  Omrchill  lay  >n  his  forgotten  grave  at  Dover,  one  of  "  many  millions  ^ 
deccmpoaed  to  clay."  so  he  the  absent  is  dead  to  the  absent,  and  the  ! 
alMent  are  dead  to  him.  And  what  are  the  dead  ?  the  aggregate  of 
ccchuoipieu  ?  or  are  they  a  multitude  of  atoms  having  neither  part  nor 
kx  one  with  the  other  ?  There  is  no  solution  but  in  the  grave.  Death 
(  caa  txnriddle  death.  The  poet's  Questioning  spirit  would  plunge 
\  the  ekffm  to  bring  back  the  answer.] 
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But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 
Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 

«  «  «  «  * 

What  is  this  Death  ? — a  quiet  of  the  heart  ? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  Life  is  but  a  vision — ^what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  Life  to  me,  lo 

And  being  so — the  absent  are  the  dead, 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold. 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,~or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget, 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ;  ao 

It  may  be  both — but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  day  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  Man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being  ? — darkened  and  intense  30 

As  Midnight  in  her  solitude?— Oh  Earth  I 
Where  are  the  past  ? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  Grave, 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  bdiold  ^ 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold, 

I.  [Compare— > 

*'  'Tis  said  thou  boldest  con  verse  with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  oC  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes. 
The  many  evil  and  miheavenly  siriria 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  Shade  of  Death. 
Tboo  coounttnest." 

Mmnfftd,  act  ill  ic  I,  lines  34.  j«f.,  vidt  fti,  p.  lat.] 


tomnrr  to  lakb  luiaii.  S3 

And  fiitbom  hidden  woodcfBi  and  eq)loio 
Tbecvenoeofgrettboiomf  nownomore.      40 

•  •  •  •  • 

DkxfaUi.  /mTt*  tStS, 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

RoottBAO— Vohaixe— our  Gibbon— and  De  Stael— 
Leman  I  ^  these  names  are  worthy  of  Ay  shore, 
Thy  diore  of  names  like  these  I  wert  thoii  no  more, 

Their  memoiy  tbj  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  diem  thr  banks  were  lovely  as  to  aO, 
But  ibfej  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mi^ty  minds  doth  hidlow  in  the  core 

Of  hnman  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous;  but  by  iJla 

How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty  1  do  we  feel, 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea,' 

t.  GeDers^  FerDcy,  Copet.  Lausanne.  [For  Rousseau,  see  Poetical 
W§rki.  1899,  ii.  377,  mU*  I,  300,  901,  noU  18 ;  for  Voltaire  and  Gibbon, 
vMr  thd.,  pp.  306,  307,  noU  92 ;  and  for  De  Suua,  tee  Letters,  1898.  \u 
aa3.  mete  i.  Bfroo,  writing  to  Moore,  January  3, 1821,  declares,  on  the 
authority  oC  Monk  Lewis,  "  w1k>  was  too  great  a  bore  ever  to  lie,"  that 
Madaow  de  Scati  alleged  this  sonnet,  "  in  which  she  was  named  with 
Vohatre.  Rousseau,  etc.,"  as  a  reason  for  changing  her  opinion  about 
hiOB — "she  could  not  help  it  through  drcency  (Letters,  1901.  v.  213). 
It  is  diflknlt  to  bdie^  that  Madame  de  Scad  was  ashamed  of  her  com- 
panions, or  was  sincere  in  disclaiming  the  compliment,  though,  as  might 
baipe  been  expected,  the  sonnet  ezdted  some  disapprobation  in  England. 
A  writer  in  the  GemiUtman*s  Magazine  (February,  181 8.  vol.  88,  p.  laa) 
relieved  his  feelings  by  a  *'  Retort  Addressed  to  the  Thames  "— 
**  ReAor'd  to  my  dear  native  Thames*  bank. 
My  soul  disgwted  spurns  a  Byron's  lay, — 

licmaii  may  fclly  boast  her  Stail.  Rousseau, 
Gibboa.  Voluire,  whom  Truth  and  Justice  shun^ 

Whilst  weekly  shines  midst  Folham's  bowers  the  sun 
O'er  Sbertock  s  and  o'er  Porteus'  honour'd  graves, 
Where  Thames  Britannia's  choicest  meads  exulting  laves."] 
a.  {Cowpaie— 

**  Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  iu  crystal  Csce.'* 

Ckilde  Hmreid  Canto  IIL  stania  b[viii.  line  i, 

Poeti^'oi  Werks,  1899,  ii  asy. 
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The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal. 

Which  of  the  Heirs  of  Immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  Glory  real ! 

Diodati,  July,  1816. 
[First  published,  Prisofur  of  Chillon,  etc.,  z8x6.] 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA."-! 


Though  the  day  of  my  Destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  Fate  hath  dedined,*- 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 
Though  thy  Soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  Love  which  my  Spirit  hath  painted  *^ 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  Thee, 


Then  when  Nature  arotmd  me  is  smiling,* 
The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling,*** 
Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 

L  StartMOS  To ^-AEiUims  x8i6-i83a] 

"  Though  Uie  Day/'--[i/5.  in  Mrs,  Uigk's  kamdwriHmg,] 
ii.   Tkomgk  tkt  days  tfmy  GImy  art  over^ 

And  ike  Sun  tfmy/awu  has  deeiined^^DiUm  USi] 

iii.  had painUd^—iMS,] 

iv.  /  will  moi .— [A/^S.  erased.] 

I.  [The  "  Stanas  to  Augusu  **  were  written  in  Julj,  at  the  Campefiie 
Diodati,  near  Geneva.  "Be  careful,''  be  says,  *'  m  printinf  the  stauas 
beginning,  'Thou^  the  day  oC  my  Destiny's/  etc,  which  I  think  wcU 
of  as  a  composition."— Letter  to  Murray,  October  5,  x8t6,  Lttiers, 

1899.  iii-  371.J 
8.  [Compare— 

*'  Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  stiU  I  .  .  • 

To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  amiled.'* 
Ckilde  Harold,  Canto  II.  stana  xnnrtt.  lines  i.  7, 

Poetical  Works,  it99,  iL  iaa.J 
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And  vliCB  winds  are  at  war  wiA  the  ocean. 
As  die  breasts  I  believed  in  with  mt^^ 

If  dieir  biDows  ezdte  an  emodon, 
II  is  diat  diejr  bear  me  from  TJUt: 

TboaA  the  rock  of  my  last  Hope  is  shivered,** 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  fed  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  Pam— it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

Thejr  may  crnu,  but  they  shall  not  contemn; 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me; 

*Tis  of  Tkm  diat  I  think— not  of  them."* 

IV. 

Though  human,  diou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  couldst  shake ;  *^*  ^ 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  roe. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie/- 

V. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  World,  nor  despise  it. 
Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one ; 

L  As  tkg  hmsts  /  n/aseJ  in  wiiJk  me.-iUS.] 
i.   TktmgkikerKkif  my  young  hope  is  skiverid. 

And  Us  fragwumis  lU  sunk  in  tlu  wat»t,^MS,  eras^l 
SL  Thfir9  is  mnny  €  ptMg  i9  pursn€  wu. 
And  wsnny  m  firii  to  stem  ; 
Tkty  msay  tortmn,  kui  skali  net  smhtno  wto  ; 
Tkn  wsay  crusk^  hui  they  sMall  not  contemn, — [MS.  trased,} 
And  I  think  nei  of  thee  hui  tftkem,^MS.  erased,] 

Iv.  Thm^ien^ied .-^AiS,] 

V.  Thougtk  waUkfui,  'twas  htt  to  reclaim  tne. 
Nor,  si  Jen/,  to  sanction  a  tie.^AfS.] 

1.  'Compare  CMsJde  Harold,  Canto  III.  stanxas  liiL,  Iv.,  Poetieai 
Works,  099.  i.  a47.  848.  noU  i.] 
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If  my  Soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun :  * 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me,** 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  Thee. 

VI. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perished,"- 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherished 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  Desert  a  fountain  is  springing,"-  • 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  Thee? 

[First  published,  Prisorur  of  ChilUm,  et&,  1816.] 

U      And  more  than  I  then  could  foresee, 

I  have  met  but  the  fate  that  hath  crost  me, — [Af5.] 

il  In  the  wreck  of  the  past .  —{\fS.  ] 

iii.  In  the  Desert  there  still  are  sweet  waters^ 

In  the  wild  waste  a  sheltering  /irvr.— [A/J.] 

1.  [Compare— 

"  Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be." 
Epistle  to  Augusta,  sUnza  xii.  lines  5,  6,  vide  post,  p.  61. 

Compare,  too— 

"  But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 

Of  men  to  herd  with  Man." 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  III.  stanza  xii.  lines  i,  a, 

Poetical  Works,  1899,  ii.  aa^] 

8.  [Byron  often  made  use  of  this  illustration.    Compare — 

•*  My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  I 
Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave." 
Th4  Bride  of  Abydos,  Canto  I.  lines  151,  159, 

Poetical  Works,  1900,  ill.  163.] 

3.  [For  Hobhouse's  parody  of  these  stanzas,  see  Litters,  1900^  iv.  73* 
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St 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA,^ 


My  Sister  1  my  sweet  Sister  I  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tearsj  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thon  art  the  same — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign*** 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee,^ 


The  first  were  nothing^had  I  still  the  last. 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast,"*' 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less* 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past  ^ 
Recalhng,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grand  sire's  *  fate  of  yore, — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore, 

i  Go  whire  (hau  tvjlt  thau  art  to  me  the  same-^ 

A  I&¥d  r^grti  whUh  Iwouid  n&t  reii^n^ — [MS,] 

iL  But  other  litres *— [Af5.] 

ill.  A  Strang^  doom  hath  hien  ours^  but  thatU  pa^t. — \hfS^ 

T*  [These  stanzas — "that)  which,"  says  the  Quarierly  Rt^ntna  foF 
Ja^tiary,  J^Sii  "  Ibere  is  nothing,  perhaps,  mor«  mournfuily  ^ad 
desolately  b^utiful  in  the  whole  range  of  Lord  Byron's  po«iry,  were 
also  written  at  DIodati,  and  sent  home  to  be  published,  if  Mra.  Leigh 
should  consent*  She  decided  against  piibltcattOTTi  find  the  *VEpistle** 
was  not  printed  till  1830-  Her  first  impulse  was  to  withhold  hereonsenl 
to  the  publication  of  the  "  Stanzas  to  AugiiEta,"  as  weU  as  the  '*  Epistle/* 
and  to  say,  "Whatever  is  addressed  to  me  do  not  publish/'  but  on 
second  thoughts  she  decided  that  **  the  Uait  ^hjtctiQnahU  line  will  be  t<i 
Ut  them  bi piiMishi{i.**—S^^  her  letters  to  Mtirray,  November  ti  S,  i8i6» 
Letterr,  1S99,  lii.  3^,  note  t,} 

3,  [Compare — 

"  Oh !  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-placc, 
With  one  faif  Spirit  for  my  minister  I 
Ckildt  HarMf  Canto  IV,  stanza  dxxvlL  lines  i,  1, 

Poetical  Works,  tB^*  \u  456. ] 
3,  [''  Admiral  Byioti  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a  voyage 
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If  my  Soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

*Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun :  * 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me, 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me,** 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  Thee. 

VI. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perished,"- 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherished 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  Desert  a  fountain  is  springing,"-  • 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  Thee? 

July  s^,  1816. 

[First  published,  Prisarur  of  Chillom,  et&,  z8i6.] 

U      And  more  than  I  then  could foraee. 

I  have  met  but  the  fate  that  hath  crost  me, — [i/iS.] 

iL  In  the  wreck  of  the  past ^.—[^5.] 

iii.  In  the  Desert  there  still  are  svoeet  waters^ 

In  the  wild  waste  a  sheltering  /insr.— [A/iS.] 

1.  [Compare — 

"  Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be." 
Epistle  to  Augusta,  stanza  xii.  lines  5,  6,  vide  posit  P*  61. 

Compare,  too— 

"  But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 

Of  men  to  herd  with  Man." 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  III.  stanza  xii.  lines  i,  2, 

Poetical  Works,  1899,  ii.  223.] 

8.  [Bjrron  often  made  use  of  this  illustration.    Compare — 

••  My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  I 
Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave." 
The  Bride  of  Abydos,  Canto  I.  lines  Z5X,  z^. 

Poetical  Works,  X900,  iii.  Z63.] 

3.  [For  Hobhouse's  parody  of  these  stanzas,  see  Letters^  1900,  !▼.  73, 
74-] 
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EPISTLE  TO   AUGUSTAS 

I, 

Mv  Sister  I  my  sweet  Sister  1  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were^  it  should  be  thina. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  1  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same^ 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign^'' 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee,^ 


IT. 

The  first  were  nothing— had  I  still  the  last^ 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast,*- 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less* 
A  strange  doom  Is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past  *"■ 
Recallingj  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  ^  fate  of  yore, — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore, 

L  Gq  wktre  thou  witi  thou  art  to  me  the  same^^ 

A  ioutt  regnt  whicA  I  would  rtat  resignt-^JI^S.^ 

a  But  oth^r  carts .—[MS.\ 

Wu  A  strange  dcom  hath  been  ourit  but  that  is  past. — [MS."] 

It  (These  stanEas— '"  ihan  whScb/'  says  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
January,  183X,  **  there  is  nothing,  perhaps^  more  mournfully  and 
desolately  b^ytiful  in  the  whole  range  of  Lord  Byroii's  pni^etry,  '  were 
al»o  written  at  Diodatit  and  sent  hoin«  to  be  published,  if  Mrs.  Leigh 
should  consent.  She  decided  against  piiblication,  and  the  *' Epistle*' 
was  not  printed  till  1830.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  withhold  her  consent 
lo  the  publication  of  the  *"  Stanzas  to  Augusta/'  as  well  as  the  '  *  Epistle*** 
and  to  3ay»  '*  Whatever  is  addressed  to  me  do  notpubUsh/*  but  on 
second  thoughts  she  decided  that  "  the  least  efhjtcii&nabk  line  will  be  t^ 
Itt  them  de  pMHhhetV*—^)^^  her  letters  to  Murray »  November  ig  &,  i8i6» 
Letters,  rS^^,  iii,  366,  n^t4  i.J 

a,  [Compare-* 

"  Oh  I  that  the  Desert  wer«  my  dweUing-place, 

With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister  I  " 

Ckiide  Har&idt  Canto  IV,  stanza  clxivil  line$  i,  % 

Poetical  Wffrhit  1899^  ii.  456.] 

3.  ["  Admiral  Byron  was  retDarkabte  for  never  making  a  voyage 
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If  my  Soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun :  * 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me,** 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  Thee. 

VL 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perished,**- 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherished 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  Desert  a  fountain  is  springing,***-  * 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  sohtude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  Tfue.^ 

[First  published,  Frisomtr  of  Ckilion,  etc..  1816.] 

L      And  mere  than  I  tktm  could  foruu, 

I  have  met  but  the  fate  thai  hath  crost  mr.— {J/5.] 

IL  In  the  wreck  <^  the  fast .-{MS.] 

iiu  In  the  Desert  there  still  are  sweet  waters, 

In  the  wild  waste  a  sheltering  Intr.— {A/5.] 

1.  [Compare — 

"  Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  ihun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be.'* 
Bustle  to  Augusta,  stana  zii«  lines  5.  6,  videfosi,  p.  61. 

Compare,  too — 

"  But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  roost  unfit 

Of  men  to  herd  with  Man." 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  III.  sUnsa  zii.  lines  i.  a, 

PoetUal  Works,  1899.  iL  223] 

3.  [Byron  often  made  use  of  this  illustration.    Compare — 

••  My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  I 
Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain's  wave.** 
The  Bride  efAk/dos,  Canto  I.  lines  151,  i^. 

Poetical  Works,  1900.  iii.  163.] 

3.  [For  Hobhouse's  parody  of  these  stansas,  see  LeUers,  1900,  \t,  jy, 

74.J 
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EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA.* 


Mt  Sister  1  my  sweet  Sister !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Moimtains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 
A  lored  regret  which  I  would  not  resign.** 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee.* 

11. 

The  first  were  nothing — had  I  still  the  last. 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  oUier  ties  thou  hast,^ 
And  mine  b  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past  *• 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  *  fate  of  yore, — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

L  Gp  wJUre  thom  wili  thou  art  to  m€  the  sam€ — 

A  loud  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. — [A/5.] 

ii.  But  other  cares .— [il/5.] 

iii.  A  strange  doom  hath  Uen  ours,  but  that  is  past. — [MS.'\ 

1.  [These  fUnraa— "ihan  which."  says  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
Janoary.  1831.  "there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  mournfully  and 
dnoUtrly  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  '  were 
also  written  at  Diodati.  and  sent  home  to  be  published,  if  Mrs.  Leigh 
shouid  coosrnl.  She  decided  against  publication,  and  the  "  Epistle'* 
vas  not  prmted  till  185a  Her  first  impulse  was  to  withhold  her  consent 
to  the  publication  of  the  "Stanzas  to  AuguBU."  as  well  as  the  "  Epistle.** 
and  to  say.  ">\'hateYer  is  addressed  to  me  do  not  publish,"  but  on 
UKtynd  thaughu  she  decided  that  "  the  least  objectionable  line  will  be  to 
Ut  thtm  be  fu^lished.'—Sce  her  letters  to  Murray,  NoYcmbcr  i,  8,  18 16, 
Unm,  1899.  iii  366.  noU  i.] 

a.  [Cofnpare— 

"  Oh !  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 

With  ooe  Cair  Spirit  for  my  minister  ! " 

ChiUe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanza  dxxvii.  lines  x,  2, 

Poetical  Worhs,  1899,  ii,  456.] 

y  r*  Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  oerer  making  a  voyagt 
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IIL 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  tmforeseen, 
I  have  sustained  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ;  *• 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

IV. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marred 
The  gift, — a  fate,  or  mil,  that  walked  astray ;  * 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

v. 

Kingdoms  and  Empires  in  my  little  day 

I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 

And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 

Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  rolled 

Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 

Something — I  know  not  what— does  still  uphold 

i.  /am  Moi yti  o*trwkelimed  thai  I  shall  ever  lean 

A  thought  upon  such  Hope  as  daily  moehs^—^MS,  erased,"] 

without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailon  by  the  fMetkms 
name  of  '  Foul-weather  Jack '  [or  '  Hardy  B3rron ']. 

** '  But.  though  it  were  tempest-tosa'd. 
Still  his  bark  could  not  be  k)tt' 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (in  Anson's  ^rayage)^ 
and  many  years  after  circumnavigated  the  world,  as  cooMBaiider  oC  a 
similareraedition'*  (Moore).  Admnml  the  Hon.  John  Byroo  (1793-1786), 
next  brother  to  William,  fifth  Lord  Byron,  published  his  Narrmiim  of 
his  shipwreck  in  the  Wager  in  1768.  and  hu  Vepige  rmaU  the  World 
in  the  Dolphim,  in  1767  (Letters,  1898.  i.  3).] 

I.  [For  Byron's  bdief  in  predntination,  oompnre  Ckiide  Harold^ 
Canto  I.  stana  houdii.  line  9,  FoetUal  Works,  1899,  tt.  74,  mole  i.] 
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A  ipiril  of  dig^  patieiice  ;---flot  m  tafa, 
Bvea  wr  its  own  nke»  do  we  pmchaie  Puu 

n. 

Periiapt  die  woridqgs  of  defiance  stir 
Widun  me    or,  peinepti  a  cold  despair 
Bkoiq^  on  when  Qls  nsbitnally  recor^— 
PeriiapB  a  kinder  dime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  efen  to  dib  may  cbange  of  seal  refer,** 
And  with  Ufjbk  armour  we  may  learn  to  hour,) 
Have  taqg^  me  a  stru^  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  diief  companion  of  a  cabner  lot*- 

VII. 

I  fed  afanost  at  times  as  I  have  fUt 
In  hapOT  diikDiood;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Whidi  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwdt, 
Eie  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books,"* 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love — ^but  none  like  thee.*^' 

VIII. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 

A  fund  for  contemplation ; — to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate,^ 

For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 

i.  Ftr  i9  Mil  SMcA  ma/  ckangi  of  soul  rrfir,^AiS,\ 
a.  Hmm  hmrdttud  wu  iQ  tku—hut  I  can  $m 

Tkinn  wkieh  I  Ml  cam  Uvt^4ut  none  iiJke  tkte. — 

[A/5,  trased.] 
|M     i  B^mrt  I  kad  to  simJvfar  wufrt  useUss  hooks.^MS,  orased,'] 

\S^  mjfyommg  mind  was  ftttend  down  to  hooks, 
IT.  Stmt  living  things ^.— {A/5.] 

**  Then  tUn  the  feelinf  infinite,  10  felt 
In  lolittide,  when  we  are  Uasi  alooa" 
Cluldt  Haroid,  Canto  III.  itann  sc.  Unea  x.  a. 

PotOial  Works,  1899,  ii.  27a.] 
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And,  above  all,  a  Lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old.^ 

IX. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  I — but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  foiget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaimted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ; — 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosof^y. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  altered  eye} 


I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Lemaris  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make, 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  thin^  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resigned  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

XI. 

The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  wiU  comply— 
It  is  but  in  her  Summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mmgle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  nusk, 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

XII. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one ; 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  see 

L  Amd  tkimk  t^suck  ikiMgs  mUh  a  ckiUisM  o«.-{J/5.] 

X.  [For  a  descripCkMi  of  the  lake  at  Kewstesd.  see  Dw  /mam,  Caalo 
XI I L  tuuua  IvH.] 
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Siidi  loeaes  as  tliote  wfaerem  my  life  begun—  ^ 
Hie  cariicil    efcn  die  only  paOs  lor  me—** 
Had  I  but  aooner  karat  the  crowd  to  siniii, 
I  had  been  better  dian  I  DOW  can  be ; 
Hie  Furioos  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept; 
/  had  not  snfibed,  and  lifotf  hadst  not  wept 

ZIIL 

191^  felse  Afldiitioni^iat  had  I  to  do? 
Litde  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame; 
And  yet  they  came  uisoue^  and  with  me  grew, 
And  made  me  all  irtiidi  Ihey  can  make— a  Name. 
Yet  dmi  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Sncly  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over— I  am  one  the  more 
To  baflkd  millioDS  which  have  gone  before. 

XIV. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may"- 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ;  **** 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 

L  Tkg  tmriiea  tvere  th€  omfy  fatks  for  wu. 

Tkg  emrii€St  wert  ikepaiks  amd  wteoAi/or  mf.~\MS,  trased.] 
n.   Yet  emdd  i  kui  ixfuMgt  from  Mtt  tke  book 

Ofwty  exisitmet  aii  that  was  tmiwin€d.'-{MS.  erased.] 
is.  XHUfekas  keem  too  lone— 4f  in  a  day 

I  Move  survived  —'.^AiS.  erased,"] 


*'  He  who  firtt  met  Uw  Hifhland'i  swellmg  blue, 
Wm  love  msh  peak,  that  thows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  m  each  cnif  a  friend's  familiar  fiice. 
And  dasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace.** 

Tkt  isiamd.  Canto  II.  stanxa  zil  lines  9-xa. 
Hii  "friends  are  moamains.**    He  comes  back  to  them  as  to  a 
*  hobcr  bDd."  where  be  may  find  not  happiness,  but  peace. 

Moore  was  inclined  10  attribute  Bjrrons  "love  of  mounuin  pros- 
p^pu"  ia  his  Hrildhood  10  the  *'  after-result  of  his  imaginative  recoUec- 
i»aa  ol  that  period,"  bat  (as  Wilsoo.  commentinf^  on  Moore,  suoetts) 
it  » easier  to  bdievt  that  the  "high  instincu"of  the  ** poetic  chakl "^ 
did  aot  vak  for  awocktion  to  ooosecrate  the  vision  {Life,  p.  S).] 
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Of  life  which  might  have  filled  a  century,^ 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  passed  me  by. 

XV, 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come  ** 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  Happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  fiuther. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around. 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

XVI. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art —  ■• 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 
From  Life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — let  Death  come  slow  or  fast,"- 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last  I 

[First  published.  iMUrs  and  JourmalSt  1830,  il  38*41.] 

i.  And  for  tk»  rtmnanis .-{Af5.] 

ii.   WkaidtrUHdt .-{.4/5.] 

iii.   Wekav€be€natidw€skaUh€ ^.-{i/5.  miM^.] 

I.  [Bjrron  often  insists  on  this  compressioa  of  life  into  a  yet  briefer 
span  than  even  mortality  allows.    Compare — 

'*  He.  who  grown  agM  in  this  world  of  woe, 

In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life.**  etc. 
Ckildt  Harold,  Canto  HI.  stana  ▼.  Unet  x,  a. 

PoetUal  Works,  1899.  a  ai8.  note  x. 
Compare,  too— 

**  My  life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moroenu  which  act  as  a  ploopfa,**  etc 

Limti  to  the  Countess  of  Blesstngtomt  siann  4.  J 


\ 
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UNBS  ON  HEARING  THAT  LADY  BYRON 
WAS  ILL.' 

AMD  dxm  wert  nd— ^et  I  wm  not  widi  thee; 

And  tfaoa  wert  tick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near; 
Methon^  Oat  Joy  and  Healdi  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  iw/— and  pain  and  sorrow  here  1 
And  is  it  thus?— it  is  as  I  foretold, 

AnddiaUbemoreso;  for  the  mind  recoib 
Upon  itsdf ,  and  the  wrecked  heart  lies  cold, 

While  Heaviness  collects  the  shattered  qxiils. 
It  is  not  in  the  stonn  nor  in  the  strife 

We  fed  bemunbed,  and  wish  to  be  no  more. 

But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore. 
When  all  is  k)st,  except  a  litde  life. 

I  am  too  weD  avenged ! — but  'twas  my  right; 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  fAou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesb  who  should  requite — • 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument 

t.  ["These  nnes,"  njs  John  Wri^t  (ed.  i8^,  ju  907),  '*  of  which 
the  openkif  hoes  (1-6)  are  given  io  Moore's  Notices,  etc.  (1830,  ii  j6), 
were  writien  immeidiatelT  mfter  the  fkilure  of  the  negotiation  .  .  •  [i.r. 
the  intervention]  of  Madanie  de  Staid,  who  had  persuaded  B^n  '  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  declaring  himself  still  wiUinr  to  be 
peeoadled  to  Lady  B3rron  *  {Lt/e,  p.  321  j.  but  were  not  intended  for  the 
pobbc  eye"  The  verses  were  written  m  September,  and  it  is  evident 
tkat  siDoe  the  composition  of  The  Dream  in  July,  another  "  chanj^  had 
tamt  over  "  his  spirit,  and  that  the  mild  and  courteous  depreciation  of 
kia  wiie  as  **  a  gentle  bride."  etc .  had  given  place  to  passionate  reproach 
aad  bitter  levuing.  The  failure  of  Madame  de  Stag's  negotiations 
■MMt  kave  been  to  some  extent  anticipated,  and  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  iipijiose  dmt  it  was  a  runaour  or  report  of  the  "  one  serious  calumny  " 
of  Sbnkeft  letter  of  September  99^  18 16,  which  provoked  him  to  fury, 
aad  drove  him  into  the  open  maledictions  of  The  Jncantatwm  (published 
iiyihtt  with  the  Frisomer  ef  Ckiliom,  but  afterwards  incorporated  with 
mmi^red^  act  L  ac.  I.  vide  fost,  p.  91).  and  the  suppressed  "lines.** 
,  BO  be  told  Lady  Biesiington  iConversatiotu,  etc.,  1854,  p.  79) 
•ding  in  a  newspaper  *  that  Laay  Byron  had  been  ill.J 
[Coopare— 

"...  that  annatorml  retribution— just. 

Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near.'* 
CMiide  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanza  cxxxiL  lines  6,  7, 

Poetical  Works,  1899,  iL  a9JA 
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Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ! — if  thou 

Hast  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded  now. 

Thy  nights  are  banished  from  the  realms  of  sleep : — ' 

Yes  I  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  feel 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal, 
For  thou  art  pillowed  on  a  curse  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  woe  as  real ! 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee ; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend, 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 

Hadst  nought  to  dread — in  thy  own  weakness  shielded. 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded. 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not  spare ; 
And  thus  upon  the  world — trust  in  thy  truth. 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovemed  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  are — 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt  I 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord,* 

And  hewed  down,  with  an  imsuspected  sword. 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope— and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart, 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 

And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part« 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice, 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold, 

I.  [Compare — 

*'  Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep* 
Vet  thy  Sptrit  shall  not  sleep. 

Nor  to  slumber  nor  to  die. 
Shall  be  in  thy  destiny." 
Tke  IncatUation,  lines  aoi.  aoa.  %^  9C5, 

Manfrtd,  act  L  sc  1,  vidi  fo$i,  pp.  99,  93.] 
9.  [Compare  "  I  suppose  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shake  off  my 
sables  in  public  imagination,  more  particularly  since  my  moral  .  .  • 
[Qytemnestra ?]  dove  down  my  fame'*  (Letter  to  Moore,  March  10, 
1817.  LetUrs,  1000,  iv.  79).  Tlie  same  expresstoo,  *'  my  «Mns/Cl]rtem- 
nestra,"  is  applied  to  his  wife  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Blessingtoo,  dated 
April  6.  1893.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  was  in  April  1893.  that  Byroo 
presented  a  copy  of  the  *'  Lines,'*  etc.  to  Lady  Blessingtoa  (Cmmtmh 
Horn,  tU„  1834.  p.  79)0 
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For  prescot  anger,  and  for  future  gold— 
And  ba]^mg  others'  grief  at  any  pricc.^ 
And  tliuj  ance  entered  into  crooked  ways. 
Til©  early  Iruth^  which  was  iby  proper  praise »• 
t>id  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times, 
And  with  a  bnrast  unknomng  its  own  crimes^ 
DeGeit,  avcmicntB  incompatible. 
Equivocations,  aad  the  ihoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus-spirits — the  significant  eye 
Miich  learns  to  lie  with  silence— ^ the  pretext  ■ 
Of  pntdence,  with  advantages  anne^ied— 
Tlie  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend. 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a  pEace  in  thy  philosophy. 
Ths  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won — 
I  mid  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  ] 

Aqguit,  iSjai,  voL  xucf*  pp.  143,  m^] 


t.  [Compare— 


&  [Conpue— 


"  By  tby  delist  in  others'  pain." 

MoHfred,  act  i.  sc.  i,  line  248,  vide  fost,  p.  93.] 


"...  but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 
And  panted  for  the  truth  it  oould  not  hear." 
A  SkeUk,  lines  18.  19.  Pottical  Works,  t^oo,  iil  541.] 

3,  [Compare  CkiUU  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanxa  cxxxvi   lines  6-9, 
Pmiumi  Works,  1899,  iL  4301] 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JL  B.  SHERIDAN. 


Wrxm  Moore  was  engmced  on  the  Life  of  Sheridan,  Byron 

Eve  hhn  some  advice.  ^  Never  mind,"  he  says,  ^  the  angrjr 
s  of  the  famnbqg  Whigs.  RecoUect  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man and  a  clever  feDow,  and  that  we  have  had  some  very 
pleasant  days  with  him.  Don^  feiget  that  he  was  at  school 
at  Harrow,  where,  in  my  timcL  we  used  to  show  his  name— 
R.  B.  Shendan,  1765— as  an  nonoor  to  the  walls.  Depend 
upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going,  of  that  gang,  than 
ever  Sheridan  was*  (Letter  to  Moore,  September  19, 1818, 
LiUirs,  1900,  iv.  261). 

It  does  not  appear  that  Byron  had  any  acquaintance  with 
Sheridan  when  he  wrote  the  one  unrejected  Address  which 
was  spoken  at  the  opening  of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  October 
10,  18 1 2,  but  that  he  met  nim  for  the  first  time  at  a  dinner 
which  Rogers  gave  to  Byron  and  Moore,  on  or  before  June  i. 
1 8 13.  Thenceforward,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  England 
(see  his  letter  to  Rogers,  April  16,  1816,  LeiUrs^  1899.  "■• 
281,  tu>N  i),  he  was  often  m  his  conipany,  "sitting  late, 
drinking  late,"  not,  of  course,  on  terms  ofeouality  and  viend- 
ship  (for  Sheridan  was  past  sixty,  and  Byron  more  than 
thirty  years  younger),  but  of  the  closest  and  pleasantest 
intimacy.  To  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  letter  to  Moore 
{viJ£  supra)  and  of  numerous  entries  in  his  diaries,  during 
Sheridan's  life  and  after  his  death,  he  was  at  pains  not  to 
pau  judgment  on  a  man  whom  he  greatly  admired  and  sin- 
cerely pitied,  and  whom  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  despise. 
Body  and  soul,  Byron  was  of  different  stuff  from  Sheridan, 
and  if  he  "  had  lived  to  his  age,*  he  would  have  passed  over 
*'the  rcd-bot  ploughshares"  of  life  and  conduct,  not  un- 
scathed, but  stoutly  and  unconsumed.  So  much  easier  is  it 
to  live  down  character  than  to  live  through  temperament. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (bom  October  50,  175 1)  died 
July  7«  1816.     Thi  Mcmcdy  was  written  at  the  Campagne 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  THE  RIGHT  HON  i?.  B.  SHERIDAN 


WheH  Moore  was  engaged  on  the  Life  of  Sheridai],  Byron 
gave  him  some  advice.  ■*  Never  mind,"  be  says,  **  Ibe  angry 
lies  of  the  hunsbug  Whigs,  Recollect  that  be  was  an  Irish- 
man and  a  clever  fellow^  and  that  we  have  had  some  very 
pleasant  days  with  him.  Don*t  forget  that  he  was  at  school 
at  Harrow,  where,  in  my  time,  we  used  to  show  his  name — 
R.  B,  Sheridan,  1765 — as  an  honour  to  the  walls.  Depend 
upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going,  of  that  gang,  than 
ever  Sheridan  was"  (Letter  to  Moore^  September  1%  18 iS^ 
LitUrs^  1900,  iv,  261), 

It  does  not  appear  that  Byron  had  any  acquaintance  with 
Sheridan  when  he  wrote  the  one  unrejected  Address  which 
was  spoken  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatrci  October 
to,  iStz,  but  that  he  met  him  for  the  tirst  time  at  a  dinner 
which  Rogers  gave  to  Byron  and  Moore,  on  or  before  June  1, 
18 1 3.  Thenceforward,  as  long  as  be  remained  in  England 
(see  his  letter  to  Rogers^  April  r6,  1816^  Letter s^  1899,  iii. 
281,  note  1),  he  was  often  in  his  company,  "sitting  late, 
drinking  late,"  not,  of  course,  on  terms  of  equality  and  friend* 
ship  (for  Sheridan  was  past  sixty,  and  Byron  more  than 
thirty  years  younger),  but  of  the  closest  and  pleasantest 
intimacy*  To  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  letter  to  Moore 
i^ide  supra)  ai^d  of  numerous  entries  in  bis  diaries,  during 
Sheridan's  life  and  after  his  death,  he  was  at  pains  not  to 
pass  judgment  on  a  man  whom  be  greatly  admired  and  sin- 
cerely pi  tied  r  and  whom  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  despise. 
Body  and  soui,  Byron  was  of  di liferent  stuff  from  Sheridan, 
and  if  he  "  had  lived  to  his  age,"  be  would  have  passed  over 
"the  red-hot  ploughshares*'  of  life  and  conduct,  not  un- 
scatbedf  but  stoutly  and  unconsunrved.  So  much  easier  is  it 
to  live  down  character  than  to  live  through  temperament. 

Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan  (born  October  30,  1751)  died 
July  7 J  1816.     The  Monody  was  written  at  the  Campagne 
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Diodati,  on  Tuly  17,  at  the  request  of  Douglas  Kinnaird. 
'*  I  did  as  weU  as  I  could,**  says  Byron ;  "  but  where  I  have 
not  my  choice  I  pretend  to  answer  for  nothing"  (Letter  to 
Murray,  September  29,  1816,  Letters,  1809,  iii.  366).  He  told 
Lady  Blessmgton,  however,  that  his  ''feelings  were  never 
more  excited  than  while  writing  it,  and  that  every  word 
came  direct  from  the  heart"  (Conversations^  etc^  p.  241). 

The  MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  Claire,  is  headed, 
'*  Written  at  the  reauest  of  D.  Kinnaird.  Esq.,  Monody  on 
R.  B.  Sheridan.  Intended  to  be  spoken  at  Dy.  L?  T. 
Diodati.  Lake  of  Geneva,  July  i8»>,  1816.     Byron." 

The  nrst  edition  was  entitled  Monody  on  the  Death  of  the 
Right  Honourable  R,  B,  Sheridan,  Written  at  the  request 
of  a  Friend.  To  be  spoken  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  L<mdon. 
Printed  for  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1816. 

It  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Davison  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
September  7,  and  published  September  9,  1816. 

When  the  Monodv  arrived  at  Diodati  Byron  fell  foul  of 
the  title-page :  **  *  The  request  of  a  Friend  :  * — 

'  Obliged  by  Hunger  and  request  of  friends.* 

'M  will  request  you  to  exptmge  that  same,  unless  you 
please  to  add, '  by  a  person  of  quality,  or  of  wit  and  honour 
about  town.'  Merely  say,  'written  to  be  spoken  at  D[rury] 
UaneJ'"  (Letter  to  Murray,  September  30,  1816,  Letters^ 
1899,  lii.  367).  The  first  edition  had  been  issued,  and  no 
alteration  could  be  made,  but  the  title-page  of  a  ^New 
Edition,"  1817,  reads, "  Monody ,  etc.  Spoken  at  Dmry  Lane 
Theatre*    By  Lord  Byron."] 
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MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH 

or  THX 

RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN, 

tPOKOf  AT  DRURT-LAKl  THXATRI,  LOMDOV. 


Wevif  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  Day 
In  Summer's  twili^t  weeps  itself  away, 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower  ? 
With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause — 
Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime — 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm,  so  still  and  deep, 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep,  lo 
A  holy  concord,  and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ?  ^ 
Tis  DoC  harsh  sorrow,  but  a  tenderer  woe. 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 
Felt  without  bitterness — but  full  and  clear, 
A  tweet  dejection— a  transparent  tear. 
Unmixed  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain- 
Shed  without  shame,  and  secret  without  pain. 
Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills,  to 

s.  [CofDp«re— 

*'  As  'twere  the  twilight  of  ft  fbnner  Sim." 

CkmrdUUs  Gravt,  line  96.  vidt  antt,  p.  48.] 
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So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 

When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 

A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a  Power 

Hath  passed  from  day  to  darkness — to  whose  hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeathed — no  name, 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame ! 

The  flash  of  Wit — the  bright  Intelligence, 

The  beam  of  Song — the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 

Set  with  their  Sun,  but  still  have  left  behind 

The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ;  30 

Fruits  of  a  genial  mom,  and  glorious  noon, 

A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole, 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  Soul, 

Which  all  embraced,  and  lightened  over  all, 

To  cheer— to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appal. 

From  the  charmed  council  to  the  festive  board. 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied, 

The  praised — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  their  pride. 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan  41 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  Man, 

His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God  ! 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips,  and  blazed 

Till  vanquished  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.^ 

And  here,  oh  I  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm. 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm,* 

I.  [Sheridan's  first  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Begum  of  Oacte  was  de- 
livered February  7,  1787.  After  baring  spoken  for  fire  boors  and  forty 
minutes  he  sat  down,  "  not  merely  amidst  cheering,  bat  amidst  the 
loud  dappin?  of  hands,  in  which  tbe  Lords  below  tbe  bar  and  the 
strangers  m  the  Gallery  joined  "  {Critical  .  .  .  Essays,  bir  T.  B.  Macau- 
lay,  1843.  iii.  443).  So  great  was  tbe  excitement  that  ritt  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  Tbe  next  year,  during  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  on  June  3.  6,  10.  13. 1788.  *'  The 
conduct  of  the  part  of  the  case  relating  to  the  Princesses  of  Oude  was 
intrusted  to  Sheridan.  The  curiositr  of  tbe  public  to  hear  him  was 
unbounded.  ...  It  was  said  that  nfty  gutneas  had  been  paid  for  a 
single  ticket.  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived  ...  to  sink 
back,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  Burke,  who  hugged  him  with  the 
enerinr  of  generous  admiration  "  (ihid.,  iii.  451.  45a).] 

a.  [r>l/  Rivals,  Tkt  Scheming  LUuiemant,  and  The  Dwtmma  were 
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The  mafrhlrii  dklogiie— the  detthlew  wh, 

Which  knew  not  wbit  it  was  to  intermit ;  50 

The  glowing  poftiaits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 

Home  to  our  nearts  the  truth  from  which  they  qving ; 

These  woodioiis  beings  of  his  fimcy,  wrought 

To  fidness  bj  die  fiat  of  his  thoug^^ 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet, 

Bridit  with  die  hoes  of  his  Promethean  heat; 

A  Haloof  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  stiU  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betmys. 

But  should  there  be  to  iHiom  the  fatal  blight 

Of  fiuling  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight,  60 

Men  iriio  eznk  iHien  minds  of  heavoily  tone 

Jar  in  die  music  which  was  bom  thdr  own. 

Still  let  diem  pause— ah  1  little  do  they  know 

That  irtiat  to  diem  seemed  Vice  might  be  but  Woe. 

Hard  is  his  fiite  on  whom  the  public  gaze 

Is  fixed  for  erer  to  detract  or  praise ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 

And  Folly  lores  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  Enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 

Stands  sentinel — accuser — judge — and  spy.  70 

The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain, 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  other's  pain — 

Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave. 

Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 

Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 

Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows. 

Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 

And  pile  the  Pyramid  of  Calumny  1 

These  are  his  portion — but  if  joined  to  these 

Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease,       80 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar. 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Miser>'  at  the  door,* 

pUfed  for  die  fint  time  at  Covent  Garden.  January  17.  May  3,  and 
NuiMiUr  ax.  1775.  A  Trif  to  Scmrborvugh  and  the  Sckoal  for 
Sctmd^l  #cre  Ivoofht  out  at  Dniry  Lane,  February  34  and  May  8, 
1777  :  the  Critit^  October  99.  1779  ;  and  IHtarro,  May  94,  179^] 

I.  (.Only  a  few  days  before  bis  deatb.  Sberidan  wrote  thus  to  Rogers : 
"  I  am  absolutely  undone  and  broken-hearted.  They  are  going  to  put 
the  carpets  oat  of  vrindow.  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  take  wu. 
Y<CK  God's  take  let  roe  see  you  t  "  (Moore's  Life  ef  Sheridan.  1835.  ii.  455). 


MANFRED: 

A    DRAMATIC    POEM, 


*  There  are  more  thin^  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
llian  are  dreamt  of  m  jrour  philosophy." 

[HamUt.  Act  L  Scene  5.  Lines  x66,  167.] 


/ 


[Manfred^  a  choral  tragedy  in  three  acts,  was  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  October  20 — November  14, 1834 
[Denvil  (afterwards  known  as  "  Man&ed  "  Den^)  took  ti^e 
part  of  "  Manfred,"  and  Miss  Ellen  Tree  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean)  played  "  The  Witch  of  the  Alps  "]  ;  at  Dniry 
Lane  Theatre,  October  10,  1863-^4  [Phelps  played  '^  Man- 
fred,'* Miss  Rosa  Le  Clercq  "The  Phantom  ot  Astarte,"  and 
Miss  Heath  "  The  Witch  of  the  Alps  "] ;  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre,  Manchester,  March  27 — ^April  20,  1867  [Charles 
Calvert  played  "Manfred"];  and  again,  in  1867,  under  the 
same  management,  at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liver- 
pool ;  and  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  Royal,  London,  August 
16,  1873  [Charles  Dillon  played  "  Manfred  ; "  music  by  Sir 
Henry  Bishop,  as  in  1834J. 

Overtures,  etc. 

"Music  to  Byron's  Manfred^*  (overture  and  incidental 
music  and  choruses),  by  R.  Schumann,  1850. 

"  Incidental  Music,"  composed,  in  1897,  by  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  Mackenzie  (at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Irving)  ; 
heard  (in  part  only)  at  a  concert  in  Queen's  Hall,  May, 
1809. 

"  Manfred  Symphony  "  ^four  tableaux  after  the  Poem  by 
Byron),  composed  by  Tscnairowsky,  1885 ;  first  heard  in 
London,  autunm,  1898]  He 
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Bnow  pmed  fear  mcmths  and  three  wedn  in  Switieriand. 
He  arrived  al  die  H6cd  d'Amdelene  at  S^cheron,  on  Satur- 
day»  If  ay  3$,  and  he  left  die  Uunpagne  Diodati  m  Italy  on 
Svnday,  October  6^  1816.  Within  that  period  he  wrote  the 
gieaterpart  of  die  Tlurd  Canto  of  Ckiidt  HmrM^  he  bc»an 
and  finnlied  die  Pruoiur  of  CkUlon^  its  aeven  attennanr 
poems»  and  the  Mommfy  on  the  death  of  Sheridan,  and  he 
hqaitk  Mtmfrwd. 

A  note  to  the  '^  Incantation  *  (A/ai|/^  act  L  ac  i,  Hnet 
IQI-961X  which  was  befnin  in  July  and  published  tosether 
with  the  Prismur  afCkuicm^  December  5, 1816,  records  the 
riiftrnre  of^an  mifinithfd  \(^tch  Drama "  (First  Edition, 
pw  46) ;  but,  apait  from  this,  the  first  announcement  of  his 
new  work  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  dated  Venice, 
Febcvanf  15,  1817  (Litters^  1900,  iv.  52).  fl  forgot,"  he 
writes,  ^to  mention  to  you  that  a  kind  of  Po^  in  dialogue 
(in  t>lank  verse)  or  drama  . . .  begun  last  summer  in  Switzer- 
land, is  finished ;  it  is  in  three  acts ;  but  of  a  very  wild, 
metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind.V  The  letter  is  imperfect, 
but  some  pages  of  **  extracts  *'whicn  were  forwarded  under 
the  same  co\'er  have  been  {unserved.  Ten  days  later 
(February  2C)  he  reverts  to  these  ^extracts,"  and  on 
February  28  he  despatches  a  fair  copy  of  the  first  act.  On 
Mauch  9  he  remits  the  third  and  final  act  of  his  ^  dramatic 
poem  "  (a  definition  adopted  as  a  second  title),  but  under 
reserve  as  to  publication,  and  with  a  strict  injunction  to 
Morray  **  to  soomit  it  to  Mr.  GfifTord]  and  to  whomsoever 
yoo  please  besides."  It  is  certain  that  this  third  act  was 
written  at  Venice  (Letter  to  Murray,  April  14),  and  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  composition  of  the  first  two  acts 
belongs  to  the  tour  in  the  Bernese  Alps  (September  17-29), 
or  to  the  last  days  at  Diodati  (September  y>  to  October  5. 
1816),  when  the  estro  (see  Letter  to  Murray,  January  2,  18171 
was  upon  him,  when  his  **  Passions  slept,"  and,  in  spite  of  all 
that  had  come  and  gone  and  could  not  go,  his  spirit  was  up- 
hfted  by  the  *'  majest>'  and  the  power  and  the  glory  "of  Nature. 

Giifc«d*s  verdict  on  the  first  act  was  that  it  was  "  wonder- 
fully poetical "  and  "  merited  publication,"  bat,  as  Byron  had 
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foreseen,  he  did  not  **  by  any  means  like  "  the  third  act.  It 
was,  as  its  author  admitted  (Letter  to  Murray,  April  14) 
"  danmably  bad,"  and  savoured  of  the  "  dregs  of  a  fever,** 
for  which  the  Carnival  (Letter  to  Murray,  February  28)  or, 
more  probably,  the  climate  and  insanitary  "palaces"  of 
Venice  were  responsible.  Some  weeks  went  by  before  there 
was  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  the  task  of  correction, 
but  at  Rome  the  estro  returned  in  full  force,  and  on  May  5 
a  "  new  third  act  of  Manfred—iht  greater  part  rewritten," 
was  sent  by  post  to  England.  Manfred^  a  uramatic  Poim^ 
was  published  June  16,  181 7. 

Manfred  was  criticized  by  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (No.  Ivi.,  August,  181 7,  vol.  28,  vif'  4i^43i)f  and  by 
John  Wilson  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  MagoMine  (after- 
wards Blackwood's^  etc.)  (June,  181 7,  i.  289-295).  Jeffrey,  as 
Byron  remarked  (Letter  to  Murray,  October  12,  1817),  was 
"  very  kind,"  and  Wilson,  whose  article  *'  had  all  the  air  of 
being  a  poet's,"  was  eloquent  in  its  pnuses.  But  there  was  a 
fly  in  the  ointment-^-*'  A  suggestion  "  had  been  thrown  out, 
*'  in  an  ingenious  paper  in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
J/ofOiiff/ [signed  H.  M.  (John  Wilson),  July,  1817],  that  the 
general  conception  of  this  piece,  and  much  of  what  is  excel- 
lent in  the  manner  of  its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus  of  Marlow  {si^  ;  ■  and 
from  this  contention  Jeffrey  dissented.  A  note  to  a  second 
paper  on  Marlowe's  Edward  II,  {Blackwoocts  Edinburgh 
MagoMinCy  October,  1817)  offered  explanations,  and  echoed 
Jeffreys  oudtation  oi  Manfred  above  Dr,  Faustus;  but  the 
mischief  had  been  done.  Byron  was  evidently  perplexed 
and  distressed,  not  by  the  papers  in  Blackwood^  which  he 
never  saw,  but  by  Jeffrey's  remonstrance  in  his  favour  ;  and 
in  the  letter  of  October  12  he  is  at  pains  to  trace  the  **  evohi- 
tion  "  of  Manfred.  *'  I  never  read,"  he  writes,  ^  and  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  saw  the  Faustus  of  Marlow ; "  and,  again, 
*'As  to  the  Faustus  of  Marlow,  I  never  read,  never  saw, 
nor  heard  of  it."  ^  I  heard  Mr.  Lewis  translate  verbally 
some  scenes  of  Goethe's  Faust  .  .  .  last  summer"  (see,  too. 
Letter  to  Rogers,  April  4,  1817),  which  is  all  I  know  of  the 
history  of  that  magical  personage ;  and  as  to  the  serms  of 
Manfred^  they  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  which  I  sent  to 
Mrs.  Leigh  .  .  .  when  I  went  over  first  the  Dent,  etc,  .  .  . 
shortlv  before  I  left  Switzerland.  I  have  the  whole  scene  of 
Manfred  before  me." 

Again,  three  years  later  he  writes  (i  pro^  of  Goethe's 
review  of  Manfred^  which  ffnt  apoeared  in  pnnt  in  his  paper 
Kunst  und  AlUrtkum^  June,  1820,  and  is  republished  in 
Goethe's  SSmmiHche  Werke  .  .  .  Stuttgart,  1874,  xiiL  641^ 
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643 ;  tee  iMUrs^  looi,  v.  Appendix  II.  "Goethe  and  Byron,*" 
pp.  $03-$2i) :  •*  His  Faust  I  never  read,  for  I  don't  know 
Serman ;  but  Matthew  Monk  Lewis  (xiV),  in  1816,  at  Colignv, 
translated  most  of  it  to  me  vivd  voce,  and  I  was  naturally 
much  struck  with  it ;  but  it  was  the  Staubach  {sic)  and  the 
JwuJ^rau^  and  something  else,  much  more  than  Faustus,  that 
made  me  write  Manfred,  The  first  scene,  however,  and  that 
t£  Faustus  are  very  similar  "  (Letter  to  Murray,  June  7, 1820, 
Lttttrs.  1901,  V.  36).  Medwin  (Conversations^  etc.,  pp.  210, 
31 1),  who  of  course  had  not  seen  the  letters  to  Murray  of 
1817  or  1820,  puts  much  the  same  story  into  Byron's  mouth. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  originality  of  Manfred '\X,  may  be 
taken  for  grantMl  that  Byron  Imew  nothing  about  the  ^  Faust- 
legend,*  or  the  ''  Faust-cycle."  He  solemnly  denies  that  he 
had  ever  read  Marlowe's  Faustus,  or  the  selections  from  the 
play  in  Lamb's  Specimens,  etc,  (see  Medwin's  Conversations, 
eU^  pp.  ao8,  209,  and  a  hitherto  unpublished  Preface  to 
Wenur,  vol  v.),  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  knew 
anything  of  CaMeron's  El  Mdgico  Prodigioso,  which  Shelley 
translated  in  1822,  or  of  "the  bcggarfy  elements"  of  the 
legend  in  Hroswitha's  Lapsus  et  Conversio  Theophili 
l^ce-domini.  But  Byron's  Manfred  is  "  in  the  succession  " 
of  scholars  who  have  reached  the  limits  of  natural  and 
legitimate  science,  and  who  essay  the  supernatural  in  order 
10  penetrate  and  comprehend  the  "  hidden  things  of  dark- 
ness," A  predecessor,  if  not  a  progenitor,  he  must  have  had, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  primary  con- 
ception of  the  character,  though  by  no  means  the  inspiration 
of  the  poem,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  "  Monk's"  oral  rendering 
of  Goethe's  Faust^  which  he  gave  in  return  for  his  "  bread 
and  salt "  at  Diodati.  Neither  Jcflrey  nor  Wilson  mentioned 
Faust,  but  the  u-riter  of  the  notice  in  the  Critical  Review 
(June,  1817,  series  v.  vol  5,  pp.  622-629)  avowed  that  "this 
scene  (the  first)  is  a  gross  plagiary  from  a  great  poet  whom 
Lord  Byron  has  imitated  on  former  occasions  without  com- 
prehending. Goethe's  Faust  begins  in  the  same  way  ; "  and 
Goethe  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Knebel,  October, 
1817,  and  again  in  his  review  in  Kunst  und  Alterthum, 
June,  1820,  emphasizes  whilst  he  justifies  and  applauds  the 
use  which  Byron  had  made  of  his  work.  "This  singular 
mtcUectual  poet  has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and 
extracted  from  it  the  strangest  nourishment  for  his  hypo- 
chondriac humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the  impclhng 
principles  in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that 
no  one  of  them  remains  the  same  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
on  this  account  that  1  cannot  enough  admire  his  genius." 
Afterwards  (see  record  of  a  conversation  with  Herman  Fiirst 

vou  IV.  r. 
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▼on  Piickler,  September  14,  1826,  Litters^  v.  511)  Goethe 
somewhat  modified  his  views,  but  even  then  it  interested  him 
to  trace  the  unconscious  transformation  which  Byron  had 
made  of  his  Mephistopheles.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say 
that  the  link  between  Manfred  and  Faust  is  formal,  not 
spiritual.  The  problem  which  Goethe  raised  but  did  not 
solve,  his  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  eternal  issue  be- 
tween soul  and  sense,  between  innocence  and  renunciation 
on  the  one  side,  and  achievement  and  satisfaction  on  the 
other,  was  not  the  stru^le  which  Byron  experienced  in 
himself  or  desired  to  depict  in  his  mysterious  hierarch  of  the 
^powers  of  nature.  'Mt  was  the  Staubach  and  the  Jungfrau^ 
and  something  else,"  not  the  influence  of  Faust  on  a  recep- 
tive listener,  which  called  up  a  new  thCV^  ^uid  struck  out  a 
iresh  well-spring  of  the  imagination.  |The  motif  ol  Afanfnd  is 
remorse— eternal  sufifering  tor  inexpiable  crime.  The  sufiferer 
is  for  ever  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  there  is  relief  some- 
where in  natiu^e,  beyond  nature,  above  natiu^e,  and  experience 
I  replies  with  an  everlasting  No  !  As  the  sunshine  enhances 
^j  sorrow,  so  Natiire,  bv  the  force  of  contrast,  reveals  and  en- 
hances  guilt  Manfred  \^  no  echo  of  another's  questioning, 
no  expression  of  a  general  world- weariness  on  the  part  of  th;e 
time-spirit,  but  a  personal  outcry :  "  De  profundis  clamavi  If 
No  douDt,  apart  from  this  main  purport  and  essefRRTbf 
his  song,  his  sensitive  spirit  responded  to  other  and  fainter 
influences.  There  are  "points  of  resemblance,"  as  Jefiiney 
pointed  out  and  Byron  proudly  admitted,  between  Memfred 
and  the  Prometheus  of  i€lschylus.  Plainly,  here  and  there, 
'*  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  composition,"  and  "  the  victim  in 
the  more  solenm  parts,"  are  iCschylean.  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  supernatural,  there  was  the  stimulus  of  the  conver- 
sation of  the  Shellevs  and  of  Lewis,  brimful  of  magic  and 
ghost-lore ;  and  lastly,  there  was  the  glamour  of  ClSistabil^ 
"the  wild  and  original"  poem  which  had  taken  Byron 
captive,  and  was  often  in  his  thoughts  and  on  his  lips.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  fuel  kindled  and  burst  into  a  flame. 

For  the  text  of  Goethe's  review  of  Manfred^  and  Hoppner's 
translation  of  that  review,  and  an  account  off  Goethe^  rela- 
tion with  Byron,  drawn  from  Professor  A.  Brandl%  Goetkes 
Verhdltniss  mu  Byron  {Goethe- J akrbuck^  ZwanMtgsttr  Band^ 
1899),  and  other  sources,  see  Letters,  1901,  v.  Appoidix  II. 
Pp.503-521. 

For  contemporary  and  other  notices  of  Mattfred^  m 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  see  Ectectic  Revuw^ 
July,  1817,  New  Series,  voL  viii.  pp.  62-66;  Gemtlemdufs 
Magatine,  July,  1817,  voL  87,  pp.  45-47  ;  Montkiy  Beview^ 
July,  1817,  Enlarged  Series,  vol  83.  pp.  300-307 ;  Dmblim 
University  Magawine^  April,  1874,  vol  83,  pp.  502-508,  dc 
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Abbot  of  St.  MAUmicl. 
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Nemisis. 

The  Destinies. 
Spirits,  etc. 
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CmtOi  0f  Mtm/rtJ,  and  partly  in  the  Mountains, 
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MANFRED/ 


ACT  I. 


Mam,  The  lamp  must  be  replenished^  but  cireii  thco 
li  will  not  bom  so  long  as  I  must  watch  : 
My  slumben — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  ^en  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  lock  withm ;  and  yet  I  Uve,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  ^e  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  Grief  should  be  the  Instructor  of  the  wise ; 
Sorrow  b  Knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most       lo 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  &tal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  b  not  that  of  Life. 
Philofophy  and  science,  and  the  springs  * 

I.  [The  MS  of  Manfred^  vow  in  Mr.  Mumy's  possession,  is  in 
Lord  B^rroo's  hAadwritiac.  A  note  is  prefixed:  **Tbe  scene  of  the 
drama  is  amongst  the  mner  Alps,  paitly  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred, 
and  partly  in  the  moantama.**  The  date,  March  iS,  1S17,  is  in  John 
M arm's  handwriting.] 

a.  [90,  too,  Fanat  is  disoovered  "  in  a  high-vaulted  narrow  Gothic 
chamber.^ 

>  [Compare  Famsi,  act  i.  8&  i— 

**  Alas  1    I  have  explored 
Philoaophj.  and  Law,  and  Medidne. 
And  over  den  Divinity  have  pored, 
Scadyhig  with  ardent  and  laborioas  seaL** 

Anstcr's  Famsi,  1883,  p.  88.1 
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Of  Wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Worid, 

I  have  essayed,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 

A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 

But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 

And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 

But  this  availed  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me —         ao 

But  this  availed  not : — Good — or  evil — life — 

Powers,  passions — all  I  see  in  other  beings. 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands. 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.     I  have  no  dread. 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear. 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes, 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. 

Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency  ! 
Ye  Spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  !  ^ 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light—  30 

Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts,*^ 
And  Earth's  and  Ocean's  caves  familiar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm  ^ 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you — Rise !  Appear  1 

They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you  ' — by  this  sign, 
\Vhich  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 

Who  is  undying, — Rise !  Appear  1 Appear  I  40 

[A/amsi. 
If  it  be  so.— Spirits  of  Earth  and  Air, 
Ye  shall  not  so  elude  me  1    By  a  power. 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 

i.  EUnuU  Agtmcf  I 

Ye  ifiriU  eftke  imwtortai  Umivene  Z-^MS.  1/.] 
iL  Cfimacctssikk  m^mmiaimj  an  tkt  kammit,—{MS,  1/.] 

I.  \Pausi  oontempUtes  the  ttgn  of  the  macrooofm.  and  malnt  we  of 
the  ttgn  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth.  MMfreds  written  charm  may  have 
Iwen  "  Abraxas, '  which  comprehended  the  Greek  nitmeraU  365,  and 
cxpreaaed  the  all-perradinf  ipirits  of  the  Univarae.1 

X  [The  Prince  of  the  Spiritt  it  Arimanes.  vidi  put,  act  il  ac.  4, 
Ime  I,  Jif.] 


X 


l]  uahfued^  S7 

Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemned, 
Tbe  burning  wreck  of  a  demolished  world, 
A  wandering  bdl  in  the  etemai  Space  ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  Soul,' 
The  though t  which  Ls  within  mc  and  atound  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear  \ 
[A  star  is  stm  at  tAt  darker  md  0/  the  galiiry :  ii  is 
itaii^mrj/ ;  and  a  vmcc  is  heard  singing* 

First  Si^iiut. 

Moftal  f  to  thy  bidding  bowed,  50 

Ffom  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 

Which  the  breath  of  Twilight  builds, 

And  the  Summer's  sunset  gilds 

With  the  azure  and  venmlioD, 

Which  is  mixed  for  my  paTilion  ;  ^ 

Tboiigh  thy  (^ucst  may  be  forbidd«i, 

On  ri  ^r--*  -:5rTi  [  have  ridden, 

To  uime  aajuiaaon  bowed : 

Mortal — be  thy  wish  avowed ! 

Vci^  0/ the  Secovd  Spirit. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  Monarch  of  mountains ;        60 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  Diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
Bat  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass,  70 

Or  with  its  ice  delay."- 

L    IVAsdk  is  Jit  for  my  pavUiom.^AfS.  A/,] 
fi.  Or  maJku  its  ia  delay.-{MS,  M,] 

1.  [Compve  CkiUt  Harold,  Canto  L  ftana  IxxxiiL  fines  8,  9^] 
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I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavemed  base — 

And  what  with  me  would'st  TA<mf 

Voice  of  th€  Thikd  Spirit. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  Wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  Sea-snake  hath  life. 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking  So 

Her  green  hair  with  shells, 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
0*er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  Echo  rolled — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold  I 

Fourth  Spirit. 

Where  the  slumbering  Earthquake 

Lies  pillowed  on  fire. 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen  90 

Rise  boilingly  higher ; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth. 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplacei 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  I 

Fifth  SpiRrr. 

I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind,  100 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm; 
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To  speed  to  tlicCj  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  ujKsn  the  bkst : 
The  leet  I  Diet  sailed  wetl^and  yet 

•Twfll  ttok  ere  night  be  jjast* 

Sixth  Spihit. 

My  dwrlltng  h  the  shadow  of  ihc  Nighi^ 
Why  doth  thy  roagic  torture  me  with  liglit  ? 

Sevekth  Spirit, 

The  8tai-  which  rules  thy  destiny  no 

W«  Tukd»  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 

It  >»is  I  World  ai  fresh  and  fair 

As  e*er  Ti^tdtmi  found  Sun  in  atr ; 

III  course  wai  free  and  regular, 

Smot  boiomed  not  a  lovelier  «tar. 

Toe  Hour  arrived — and  it  became 

A  windcTiiu|  mass  of  shapeless  Harney 

A  pathless  Comet,  and  a  cui^ 

The  menace  of  the  Universe ; 

Still  roUtng  on  with  innate  force,  1 30 

WUhoiit  m  sphere,  without  a  course^ 

A  bfii^  ddbrmiiy  on  high, 

Tlie  oiOQStef  of  the  upper  sky ! 

And  Tliou  t  beneath  iu  influence  boni^> 

HMHa  worm  I  whom  I  obey  and  scom — 

Foiced  by  a  Power  (which  is  not  thine, 

And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 

For  this  brief  moment  to  descend* 

Where  these  weak  Spirits  round  thee  bend 

And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee —  130 

What  would'st  thou,  Child  of  Clay  1  *  with  me  ? 

7^  Seven  Spirits. 

Earth— ocean^air — night — mountains — winds—  thy  Star, 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay  I 

Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  Spirits  are — 
What  would'st  thou  with  us,  Son  of  mortals — say  ? 

t.  rCoomart  "  Cmioret  of  day,  I  reoetve  yon  into  mine  empirt. '— 


/ 


—  ^ 
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Man.  Forgetfulness- 


First  Spirit  Of  what — of  whom — and  why  ? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there — 
Ye  know  it — and  I  cannot  utter  it 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  possess : 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power  140 

O'er  earth — the  whole,  or  portion — or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,— each  and  all. 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Qbliyion— self-oblivion  1 

Can  ye  not  wring  from' out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  oflfer  so  profuisely — what  I  ask  ? 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 
But — ^thou  may*st  die. 

Man.  Will  Death  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past  150 

Is,  as  the  future,  present.    Art  thou  answered  ? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me — but  the  Power  which  brought  ye 
here 
Hath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my  will  1 
The  Mind — the  Spirit — the  Promethean  spark,^ 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright. 
Pervading,  and  far  darting  as  your  own. 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  cooped  in  clay  I 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am."- 

Spirit.  We  answer — as  we  answered ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so  ?  1 60 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  I  then  have  called  ye  from  your  realms  in  vain  ; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit.  Say—' 

L  Tkt  Mind  which  u  my  SfirU-4k€  kigk  Spmi.'^MS.  trmttd.] 
U.  AHsmtr'-ifriwUHta€hy9,^MS.M.] 

I.  [So  Uie  MS.,  in  which  the  word ''say**  ctevly  forms  pwt  of  ihc 
Sfirtfi  speech.] 
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What  we  poness  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 

Bediink  ere  thou  dismiss  us ;  ask  again ; 

Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of  days — 

Mam.  AccursM  1  what  have  I  to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone !  170 

^$rU.  Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do  thee 
service; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Mom.  No,  none  :  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we  part 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds. 
As  Music  on  the  waters ;  ^  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  dear  large  Star ; 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are. 
Or  one — or  all — in  your  accustomed  forms.  180 

Sfirif,  We  have  no  forms,  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man,  I  have  no  choice;  there  is  no  form  on  earth    , 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting— Come  ! 

Sfvmth   Spirit  {appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 
female  fipire)!^  Behold  ! 

Man,  Oh  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou  ^ 

Art  rK>t  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.     I  will  clasp  thee,  1 90 

And  we  again  will  be 

\T he  figure  vanishes. 
My  heart  is  crushed  ! 

[Man FRED /a//j  senseless, 

(A  voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  follows  ^  * 

When  the  Moon  is  on  the  wave. 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

1.  [Compare  "Sunias  for  Music,"  i.  3,  Poetical  Works,  1900,  iiu 

2.  [I  I  is  evident  Uiat  the  female  figure  is  not  that  of  Astarte.  but  of 
the  sttb^Bct  of  the  "  IncanUtion."] 

3.  PlDe  Italics  are  not  indicated  in  the  MS.] 

4.  N.B.— Here    follows    the   "  Incantotion,"   which    being    already 
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And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ;  ^ 
When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 
And  the  answered  owls  are  hooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine,  200 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  Spirit  shall  not  sleep; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 

By  a  Power  to  thee  unknown. 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  doud ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell  tio 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thme  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turned  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 

transcribed  and  (I  tuppoie)  published  I  do  not  transcribe  again  at 
present,  because  ]roa  can  insert  it  in  MS.  here — as  it  belooics  to  this 
place :  with  its  conclusion  the  xst  Scene  closes. 

[The  '*  Incanution  "  was  first  published  in  "  The  Prisoner  tf  Ckiltm 
and  Other  Poems.  London:  Printed  for  John  Murrar.  Albemarle 
Street,  x8i6i"  Immediately  bdow  the  title  is  a  note :  "  The  foUowing 
Poem  was  a  Chorus  in  an  unpublished  Witch  Drama,  which  was  begun 
some  Tears  ago."] 

I.  xManfrtd  was  done  into  Italian  bjr  a  translator  "  who  was  unable 
to  find  in  the  dictiooaries  .  .  .  any  other  signification  of  the  'wisp' 
of  this  line  than  *  a  bundle  of  straw.  Byron  offered  him  two  hundred 
francs  if  he  would  destroy  the  MS.,  and  engage  to  withhold  his  hand 
from  all  past  or  future  poems.  He  at  first  riiuasd ;  but,  findii^  that 
the  alternative  was  to  be  a  horsewhipping,  acoapted  the  money,  and 
signed  the  agreement— £4^,  p.  575,  jmIcj 
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And  tlie  power  which  thou  dost  fed  a  10 

SbUl  be  what  thoti  must  conceaU 

And  a  migic  ?oke  and  vetse 

Huth  baptucd  thee  with  a  rur^  | 

And  a  Spirit  of  the  air 

Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare } 

In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 

Shall  forhid  thee  to  rejoice ; 

And  to  lhc€  shall  Night  deny 

AU  tlic  qiiiet  of  her  sky  ; 

And  the  day  shalJ  tmve  a  sun,  t^o 

\Vhidi  stiall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

^   From  thy  fatsc  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kiil| 

Wf&m  thy  own  heait  I  then  did  wring 

Tbit  hhck  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatdle^d  the  snake, 

For  there  it  coiled  as  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm  ; 

lo  pToring  every  poison  known,  340 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thfne  own. 

By  the  cold  breast  and  serpent  smite, 

^  thy  uniathomed  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye. 

By  thy  shut  soul's  h)rpocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  passed  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

By  ^y  delight  in  others'  pain, 

Aiid  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee  1  aixi  compel  ^  350 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell  I 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 
Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 
Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 
Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 
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Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear ; 

Lo  !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together  360 

Hath  the  word  been  passed — now  wither  I 

Scene  ll.^The  Mountain  of  the /ungfrau.—Tim€, 
Morning. — Manfred  atom  upon  the  cHffs. 

Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me. 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me, 
The  remedy  I  recked  of  tortured  me ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid ; 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulfed  in  darkness, 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  Mother  Earth  !  ^ 
And  thou  fresh-breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
\Vhy  are  ye  beautiful  ?     I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  Eye  of  the  Universe,  10 

That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  feel  the  impulse — ^yet  I  do  not  plunge ;  30 

I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds. 
And  makes  it  my  fiiitality  to  live, — 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  Spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  Soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 

I.  [Compare— 

iEadqrliis.  PrtmHknu  Vimhu,  lines  88-^1.] 
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I  To  jo^fy  my  deeds  UDto  myself-^ 

I  The  lilt  infirmity  of  eviK     Aye, 
Thoii  winged  tnd  cloud-deaving  minister,  30 

[Aft  Eagit ^ss€M^ 
Wboie  bappy  flight  is  highest  itiio  heaven, 
WdH  mmfwi  thou  nwoop  so  near  rae— I  should  be 
Tli|r  prey^  and  gc^rgt;  thine  i^a^lets ;  thou  art  gone 
Wbm  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee  \  but  thine 
Yet  [iicfcc£  downward^  onward,  or  above, 
Witii  a  parading  virion. — Beautiful  I 
How  beautiful  b  aJI  thia  visible  world !  * 
How  glorious  in  ils  action  and  itself  | 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns^  we^ 
Half  dial,  half  deity,  alike  unfit  '  40 

To  sink  or  soar,  wsth  our  mixed  essence  make 
A  oooflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
Hift  tucath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

I  Gaoicndii^  with  low  wants  and  lofty  wiUt 
TQl  octr  Mof  tality  predominates^ 
And  men  arc — what  they  name  not  to  thems<:Ives» 
And  trust  not  10  eadi  other.     Hark  1  the  note» 

'  [The  Sh^kn'd'i piff  in  tht  distance  is  heard, 

Tbe  naUuai  mttsic  of  the  mountain  reed — 
For  here  llie  fttfiarchal  days  arc  not 
A  [mstoral  &ble^pipes  in  the  liberal  air,  50 

Ui^ed  wtih  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd; ' 

t.  [ConMra   Hamlet's  speech  to  Roeencranu  and  Guildenstern 
iJimmkS,  act  iL  sc.  1.  lines  e06.  jy.).] 
a.  rrba  fems  of  this  and  01  several  other  passages  in  Manfred 


wan  M  tend,  as  Lord  Bjrroo  stated,  in  the  journal  of  his  Swiss  tour, 
vwcb  he  traasniitted  to  his  sister.  "Sept.  19,  x8i6.— Arrived  at  a 
lake  in  the  venr  nipple  of  the  bosom  of  tbe  Mountain  ;  left  our  quad- 
rupeds with  a  Siepherd,  and  ascended  further  ;  came  to  some  snow  in 


patchrs,  oooa  which  mv  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like  rain,  making 
the  suae  dints  as  in  a  stere ;  the  chiU  of  the  wind  and  the  snow  turned 
m/t  giddjr.  bat  I  scrambled  on  and  upwards.  Hobhouae  went  to  the 
hifihK/f— Jffc  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  Mountain  supertx  ASbepherd 
OB  a  ««y  sleep  and  high  cliff  playing  upon  his  fipt ;  ytry  different  from 
Anmdim,  (where  I  saw  the  pastors  with  a  long  Musquet  instead  of  a 
Crook,  Mid  piatds  in  their  (^rdles).  .  .  .  The  music  of  the  Cows'  bells 
(for  Ikck  wsahh.  like  the  Fatriarehs'.  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  (which 
'  I  to  a  kcickt  fw  above  any  mountains  in  Britain),  and  the  Shep- 
"  fhoBtiaf  to  OS  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeds 
Ika  sleeps  appeared  afanost  inaccessible,  with  the  surrounding 
*   that  I  hare  ever  heard  or  imagined  of  a  pastonu 
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My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.     Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  soimd, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment  * — bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  1 

Entarfrom  below  a  Chamois  Hunter. 

Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  Chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail — What  is  here  ? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reached        60 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain  :  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  free-bom  peasant's,  at  this  distance : 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

Man,  {not  perceiving  the  otha).  To  be  thus — 
Grey-haired  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines. 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless,' 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  curs^  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  Decay — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus,  70 

Having  been  otherwise  I     Now  furrowed  o'er 
With  wrinkles,  ploughed  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours,  all  tortured  into  ages — hours 
Which  I  outlive  1 — ^Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice  1 
Ye  Avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  overwhelming,  come  and  crush  me  I 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 

existence  '.—much  more  so  than  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  for  there  we  are 
a  little  too  much  of  the  sabre  and  musquet  order ;  and  if  there  is  a  Crook 
in  one  hand.  3rou  are  sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the  other  : — bat  this  was  pure 
and  unmixed— solitary,  savage,  and  patriarchal  ...  As  we  went,  they 
played  the  '  Rant  des  Vaches '  and  other  airs,  by  way  of  £srewelL  1 
have  lately  repeoplcd  my  mind  with  Nature"  {^Letters,  1899,  iii.  354* 

I.  XCompare — 

*'  Like  an  unbodied  joy.  whose  race  is  just  begun." 

To  a  Skylark,  by  P.  R  Shelley,  stanra  iiL  line  5.] 
a.  f"  Passed  tcx^l«/Sr  Vfoads  9f  vfitktrtd  finti,  all  ttitkrrtd :  tnmks 
stripped  and  barkless.  branches  lifeless ;  done  br  a  nmgU  wimier, — their 
appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my  family '  (LtUen,  1899.  iii.  360).] 
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Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  ^  but  ye  pass, 

And  only  fidl  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut  80 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C  Huh,,  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
ni  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

ManSYht  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Rite  curling  SzsX  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell,*- 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore. 
Heaped  with  the  damned  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy.' 

C  Hun,  I  must  approach  him  cautiously ;  if  near,  90 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Mam.  Mountains  have  (alien. 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  Destruction's  splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crushed  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  foimtains  find  another  channel — thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg —  * 

i.  Liktfoam  from  the  round  ocean  of  old  HelL — [.i/5.  A/.] 

I.  ["Ascended  Ihc  Wcngcn  mouniain.  .  .  .  Heard  the  Avalanches 
Callinff  every  five  minutes  nearly— as  if  Ciod  was  pelting  the  Devil  down 
(rocn  Heaven  with  snow  balb"  {^Letters,  1899,  iii.  359).  J 

a.  ["The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  perpen- 
dicular precipices  like  the  foam  of  the  Ocean  of  Hell,  during  a  Spring- 
tide—it was  white,  and  sulphury,  and  immeasurably  deep  in  appearance. 
The  side  we  ascended  was  (of  course)  not  of  so  precipitous  a  nature ; 
tiut  00  arriving  at  the  summit,  we  looked  down  the  other  side  upon 
a  boiling  tea  of  cloud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on  which  we  stood 
<the»e  crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicular)  ...  In  passing  the  masses 
ol  snow.  I  made  a  snowball  and  pelted   Hobhouse  with  it"  {Jibid.> 

PP^  359:  3^^] 

3.  [The  Call  of  the  Rossberg  took  place  September  2,  x8o6.  "A 
hufe  mass  of  conglomerate  rock.  1000  feet  broad  and  100  feet  thick. 
detached  itself  from  the  face  of  the  mountain  (Rossberg  or  Rufiberg. 
near  Goldau.  south  of  Lake  Zug).  and  slipped  down  into  the  valley 
beiow.  overwhelming  the  villages  of  Cioldau,  Busingen,  and  Rothen. 
and  part  of  Lowcrtx,  More  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  human  beings 
perisned.  and  whole  herds  of  cattle  were  swept  away.  Five  minutes 
suAced  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  The  inhabitants  were 
ftm  roused  by  a  loud  and  grating  sound  like  thunder  .  .  .  and  beheld 

VOL.  IV.  » 
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Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun.  Friend  1  have  a  care,  loo 

Your  next  step  may  be  fotal ! — for  the  love 
Of  Him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  1 

Man.  (not  hearing  him).  Such  would  have  been  for 
me  a  fitting  tomb  ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shall  be — 
In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  Heavens  ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproadifully — 
You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth !  take  these  atoms  1 
\As  Manfred  is  in  act  to  spring  from  the  diff^  the 
Chamois  Hunter  seises  and  retains  him  with  a 
sudden  grasf. 

C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman  ! — though  aweary  of  thy  life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood :  in 

Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man.  I  am  most  sick  at  heart — ^nay,  grasp  me  not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 
Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind What  art  thou  ? 

C.  Hun.  I'll  answer  that  anon. — Away  with  me 

The  clouds  grow  thicker there — now  lean  on  me — 

Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well —  lao 

The  Chalet  will  be  gained  within  an  hour : 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing. 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  washed  since  winter. — Come,  'tis  bravely  done — 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulty^  the  scene 
closa. 

the  vmUeyt  shrouded  in  a  ckmd  of  duit ;  when  it  had  cletred  awair  thev 
found  the  (ace  of  nature  chanfed."— //ajid!A0«»l  of  SmiurtatUI,  Part  l. 
pp.58.  S9-] 
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ACT  IL 

Sen B  L—A  CHi$gi  ammg  tki  Berime  itf^.— Makfrbd 
Mtf  ike  Chamois  Humtsk. 

C.  Htm.  No— no— yet  paute— Ifaoa  must  not  jet  go 
foftb: 
Ttsf  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  odier,  for  some  hours,  at  least; 
When  diou  ait  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide- 
But  whither? 

Mem.  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 

My  route  fiill  well,  ud  need  no  further  guidance. 

C  Am.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  hi|^ 


One  of  the  many  diie&i  whose  castled  crags 

Look  o^er  the  lower  talleys— which  of  thcM 

May  call  thee  lord ?    I  only  know  their  portals;  lo 

My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 

To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 

Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths, 

Uliich  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 

I  know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

J/a«.  No  matter. 

C  Hun.  Well,  Sir,  pardon  me  the  question. 

And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage ;  many  a  day 
T  has  thawed  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine — Come,  pledge  me  fairly!        20 

Mem,  Awzy^  away  I  there's  blood  upon  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  never-never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

C.  Huiu  What  dost  thou  mean?  thy  senses  wander 
from  thee. 

Man.   I  say  'tis  blood — my  blood  1   the  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  nm  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love,^ 

I.  [The  critics  of  tbe  dny  either  affected  to  ignore  or  uma^y 
(/./•  writers  10  tbe   Criticmi^  European^  and    Gtntltman'i 
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And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up, 

Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  Heaven, 

Where  thou  art  not — ^and  I  shall  never  be.  30 

C.  Hun,   Man  of  strange   words,   and    some   half- 
maddening  sin,*- 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whatever 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort  yet — 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man.  Patience — and  patience!      Hence — that  word 
was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey  I 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine, — 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

C  Hun.  Thanks  to  Heaven  I 

I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  \^illiam  Tell ;  but  whatsoe'er  thme  ill,  40 

It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

Man.  Do  I  not  bear  it  ? — Look  on  me — I  live. 

C.  Hun.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  man !  I  have  lived  many  years. 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number :  ages — ages — 
Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked ! 

C.  Hun.  Why  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  far.  50 

Man.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ?  ^    \ 

i.  —  and  »wu  imsaner  siit.^AfS.  tnued.] 

Maguines)  the  allusions  to  an  incestuous  passion  between  Manfred 
and  Astarte.  Shelley,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Gisborae,  November  16, 1819. 
commenting  on  Caldcron's  Los  Ca^lios  d»  Ahsalom^  dttcnBes  the 
question  from  an  ethical  as  well  as  critical  point  of  view  :  **  The  incest 
scene  between  Aroon  and  Tamar  is  perfectly  tremendout.  Wdl  may 
Calderon  say.  in  the  person  of  the  former— 

*  Si  sangre  sin  fuego  hiere 
Qua  £va  sangre  con  fuego.' 

Incest  b.  like  many  other  incorrect  things,  a  venr  poetical  dream- 
stance.  It  mav  be  the  defiance  of  everything  for  the  sake  of  another 
which  ckithes  itself  in  the  riory  of  the  highest  heroism,  or  it  may  be 
that  cynical  rage  which.  oonTounding  the  good  and  the  bad  in  existing 
opinions,  breaks  through  them  lor  the  purpose  of  rioting  in  selfish- 
ness and  antipathT.'*—TK(9rif^/'.  B,  Skeiky,  1880.  iv.  149.] 
I.  [Compare  Ckiide  HaroU,  Canto  111.  stansa  v.  Uoes  1.  a.] 


SCENK  I.]  MANFRED.  lOI 

It  doth;  but  actions  arc  out  epochs :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Aidless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Inimmcrable  atoms ;  and  one  desert^ 
Buteo  and  celd,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
Bwi  notbing  rc^ti,  !ave  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Itodo,  and  the  taU^nirf  weeds  of  bitterness, 

C  //ifir,  Alas  \  he's  mad --but  yet  I  must  not  leave  him. 

Mm.  I  would  I  were — for  then  the  things  I  sec       60 
Would  t^  but  a  distempered  dream. 

C  Mm^.  \Vhat  is  it 

That  thou  dost  s«?e,  or  think  thou  look*st  upon  ? 

Man,  Myself,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps^ 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home. 
And  ipirit  patient,  pious^  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  •dJ^tespcct,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
Thy  dayi  of  heaitb,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils, 
By  dai^er  deified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  checffuj  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave^ 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf^  j^ 

Aad  thy  grmndchildren*!  love  for  epitaph  1 
\^%i»  do  I  see— and  thai  1  look  within — 
It  matters  not — my  Soul  was  scorched  already  1 

C  Ifttm,  And  would'st  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot  for 
mine? 

JKmv    No,  ^iendl      I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor 
esdia^gc 
My  lot  with  Irring  being :  I  can  hcar^ 
Howrfer  wretdiedlyj  *tis  still  10  bear-— 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Htm.  And  with  this— 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another^s  pain,  80 

CaoKSt  thou  be  bUck  with  evil  ? — say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreaked  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 

M^tn.  Oh !  no,  no,  no ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me — 
On  tbo«e  wiKim  i  best  loved :  I  never  quelled 
An  «nenty,  «ave  in  my  just  defence — 
BkH  my  embrace  was  &tal. 


/ 
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C.  Hun,  Heaven  give  thee  rest  I 

And  Penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not, 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart —  90 

'Tis  time — farewell ! — Here's  gold,  and  thanks  for  thee — 
No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not — 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril's  past : 
And  once  again  I  charge  thee,  follow  not ! 

{Eo^  Manprid. 


Scene  H. — A  lower  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A  Cataract, 

Enter  Manfred. 

It  is  not  noon — the  SunboVs  rays  *  still  arch 

The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 

And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 

O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 

And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 

And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail. 

The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 

As  told  in  the  ApxKalypse.'    No  eyes 

But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 

I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude,  10 

I.  This  iris  is  formed  by  the  rmys  of  the  tun  over  the  lo%rer  p«rt  of  the 
Alpine  torrenu :  it  is  exactly  like  a  rainbow  come  down  to  pair  a  visit, 
and  so  close  that  you  may  walk  into  it :  this  effect  lasts  tul  noon. 
f"  Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to  the  torrent  (7  in  the  mom- 
inff)  again  ;  the  Sun  upon  it  forming  a  ruimkow  of  the  lower  part  of  all 
colours,  but  principally  purple  and  gold ;  the  bow  moving  as  you  move ; 
I  never  saw  anjrthing  hke  this ;  it  is  only  in  the  Sunshine  {Letters, 
1899.  iii.  35^).] 

9.  ["Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  (the  Yung  fran,  i.e.  the 
Maiden) ;  Glaciers ;  torrenu ;  one  of  these  torrenU  mine  hundred  feet 
in  hdght  of  visible  descent  .  .  .  heard  an  Avalanche  fall,  like  thunder  : 
saw  Glacier— enormous.  Storm  came  on.  thunder,  lightning,  hail ;  all 
in  perfection,  and  beautiful  .  .  •  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving  over 
the  rock,  like  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the  wind,  such  as  it 
might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the  *faie  hone  *  00  which  Demtk 
IS  mounted  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  some^ 
thing  between  both ;  it's  immense  height . .  .  gives  it  a  wave,  aconre,  a 
tprouling  here,  a  ooodensatioa  there,  wonderfnl  aod  taidcMfibabte  ** 
(liirf..  pp.  357.358)- 1 


SCEMK  IL]  MANPRfiO.  103 

And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 

[Manprkd  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand  and  flings  it  into  the  air,  muttering  the 
adjuration.    After  a  pause^  the  Witch  op  thk 
Alps  rises  heneath  the  arch  of  the  sunbow  of  the 
torrent. 
Beautiful  Spirit  1  with  thy  hair  of  light. 
And  dazxling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  Earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements ;  whUe  the  hues  of  youth, — 
Caniationed  like  a  sleeping  Infant's  cheek, 
Rocked  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  Summer's  twilight  leaves      30 
Upon  the  lofty  Glacier's  virgin  snow, 
The  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  Heaven, — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  Sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
Wlicrein  is  glassed  serenity  of  Soul,' 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he  30 

Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Wit£h,  Son  of  Earth  ! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  Powers  which  give  thee  power  1 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both. 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this — what  w  ould'st  thou  with  me  ? 
Man,  To  look  upon  thy  beauty — nothing  further. 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  maddened  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce  40 

To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

L    Wkertin  uems glasied ,—{MS.  0/ ixtrOit,  February  15.  1817.] 


I04  MANPRBD.  [act  II. 

IViUA.  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  ? 

Man.  A  boon ; — 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it  ?  'twere  in  vain. 

Wa^A.  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  upwards  50 
My  Spirit  walked  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  looked  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine  ; 
My  joys — my  griefs — ^my  passions — and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
Nor  midst  the  Creatures  of  Clay  that  girded  me 
Was  there  but  One  who        but  of  her  anon. 
I  said  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men,  60 

I  held  but  slight  communion ;  but  mstead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness, — to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top,^ 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build — nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new-breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  Ocean,  in  their  flow." 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 
To  follow  dirough  the  night  the  moving  moon,'  70 

The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 
Or  to  look,  list'ning,  on  the  scattered  leaves, 
While  Auttunn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 

t.  [Compare  Ckiide  Harold,  Canto  III.  stanxa  Ixni  lines  3,  3. 

2.  [Compare  Ckildt  Harold^  Canto  IV.  stanza  dxzjdv.  line  3,  noU  a.] 
5.  [Compare— 

'*  The  moving  moon  went  np  the  skr.** 

fk»  Atuumi  Afanmer,  l*art  IV.  line  163. 
Compnrc.  too— 

" The  climbing  moon.'* 

Act  iii.  ac  3.  line  40.] 
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For  if  the  bdngii  of  wbom  I  was  one, — 
Hitting  to  be  aov— oooed  me  in  my  path, 
j  I  fidt  myself  degraded  beck  to  them, 
.    And  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dited, 
Inmy  looe  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  Deatii,  80 

Seaidiing  its  cause  in  its  effect;  and  drew 
From  wmiered  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heaped  up  dust, 
Condnsions  most  forbidden.^    Then  I  passed 
The  nights  of  jmn  in  sciences  untaught, 
Sate  in  the  oldtime;  and  with  time  and  toil, 
And  terrible  oideal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air. 
And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 
Space,  and  the  peopled  Infinite,  I  made    ^ 
Mine  eyes  fiuniUar  with  Eternity,  90 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 
He  who  from  out  their  fountain-dwellings  raised 
Eros  and  Anteros,*  at  Gadara, 
As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until 

tViuJk.  Proceed. 

Afan.  Oh !  I  but  thus  prolonged  my  words, 

Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 

I.  [Compare  CkiUe  Harold,  Canto  II.  stanzas  v.>xi.] 
X  Thie  philosopher  JamUicus.  The  story  of  the  raising  of  Eros  and 
Anteros  mar  be  found  in  his  life  by  Etinapius.  It  is  well  told.  [**  It  is 
reported  of  him."  says  Eunapius,  "  that  while  he  and  his  scholars  were 
bathittf  in  the  hot  baths  of  Gadara.  in  Syria,  a  dispute  arising  oonoem- 
ing  the  baths,  he.  smiling,  ordered  his  disciples  to  ask  the  inhabitants 
t>y  what  names  the  two  lesser  nxings.  that  were  fairer  than  the  rest, 
were  called.  To  which  the  inhabitants  replied,  tliat  'the  one  was 
caJkd  Love,  and  the  other  Lo\'e's  Contrary,  but  for  what  reason  they 
knew  aoL'  Upon  which  lamblichus.  who  chanced  to  be  sitting  oo 
the  fbqataia's  edge  where  the  stream  flowed  out,  put  his  hand  on  the 
water,  and.  having  uttered  a  few  words,  called  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  foontaia  a  iair-skinned  lad.  not  over-ull,  whose  golden  locks  fell 
in  sonny  curls  over  his  breast  and  back,  so  that  he  k)okcd  like  one  fresh 
fron  the  bath ;  and  then,  going  to  the  other  spring,  and  doing  as  he 
bad  done  befcxe.  called  up  another  Amoretto  like  the  first,  save  tnat  his 
long-Aowing  lodes  now  seemed  black,  now  shot  with  sunnv  gleams. 
XMvTeupon  both  the  Amoretti  nestled  and  dung  round  lamohchus  as 
if  they  had  been  his  own  children  .  .  .  after  this liis  disdples  asked  him 
DO  more  quest ioos-^—Eunapii  ^iardiani  Vita  Pkilosopkorum  tt  Sofkit* 
Umm  (aS.  99),  PkihutraiitrMm,  etc,  O^era^  Paris,  1829.  p.  459,  lines 
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As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 

But — to  my  task.    I  have  not  named  to  thee  loo 

Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being, 

With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 

If  I  had  such,  they  seemed  not  such  to  me — 

Yet  there  was  One 

fViUA.  Spare  not  thyself— proceed. 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — ^her  eyes — 
Her  hair — her  features — all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine ; 
But  softened  all,  and  tempered  into  beauty : 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind  no 

To  comprehend  the  Universe :  nor  thes^ 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not ; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her; 

I  Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 

1  Her  faults  were  mine— her  virtues  were  her  own — 
I  loved  her,  and  destroyed  her  1 

m/cA.  With  thy  hand? 

Afan.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart,  which  broke  her 
heart; 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  withered.     I  have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed;      no 
I  saw — and  could  not  stanch  it 

IVi/cA.  And  for  thi»— 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise — 
Thi  Older,  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours, — thou  dost  forego 

[  The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 

To  recreant  mortality Away  1 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air !    I  tell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more,  130 

But  peopled  with  the  Furies; — I  have  gnashed 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom, 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — ^I  have  prayed 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  me. 
I  have  aflfronted  Death— but  in  the  war 
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Of  clinnents  the  waters  shrunk  from  me,* 

And  Catal  things  passed  harmless;  the  cold  hand 

Of  an  all-ptiiless  Demon  held  me  back, 

Rack  by  a  smgle  hair,  which  would  not  break. 

In  Fantasy,  Imagination,  all  14Q 

Tbe  affluence  of  toy  soul— which  one  day  was 

A  Crccsus  in  crcatbii — I  plunged  deep, 

Bist^  like  3m  ebhmg  wave,  ii  dashed  me  back 

Inco  the  gulf  of  my  unfathomed  thought 

1  planned  Amidst  Mankind— Forgetfulness  * 

I  lotight  in  all,  mvc  where  *tis  to  be  found — 

And  that  I  have  to  learn — my  ScteoccS| 

Mj  loi^  ptmued  and  superhuman  art, 

li  DOftil  here  :  1  dwell  in  my  despair — 

Ab&  Uve — and  live  for  ever; 

fVUcA.  It  may  he  l$o 

TItti  I  can  aid  thee. 

M^*  To  do  this  thy  power 

IliHt  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them* 
Do  K>— b  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last 

IViUk.  That  is  not  in  my  province ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  fwear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

AfoM.  I  will  not  swear — Obey  I  and  whom  ?  the  Spirits 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never  I 

IViUA.  Is  this  aU?         .160 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer  ? — Yet  bethink  thee, 
And  pause  ere  thou  rejectest 

Mam.  I  have  said  it. 

fViUA,  Enough  1  I  may  retire  then—say  I 

AfoM,  Retire  I 

[T^  Witch  ^sapptars. 

Man.  (aianc).  We  are  the  fools  of  Time  and  Terror : 
Days 

\.  AtU  livt^^nd  live /or  ever.-^Speciwun  sM^eiJ] 

t.  [There  may  Ik  foroe  mllusion  here  to  "  Uie  iqtuUl  off  MeOlerie**  on 
Uw  Lftke  of  Ocaeva  (lee  Letter  to  Murray,  June  ay.  1816^  LetUn, 
1899,  iii.  333)«1 

a.  [Compare  the  eoodading  leDleooe  of  the  Journal  fai  Switaertand 
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i  Steal  on  us,  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  livei 
'  Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
'    In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  stru^ling  heart, 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain. 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness —  170 

In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future — for 
In  life  there  is  no  present — ^we  can  number 
How  few — ^how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill  *- 
Be  but  a  moment's.    I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead. 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 

And  that  is  nothing :  if  they  answer  not 180 

The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 

Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 

From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 

An  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 

That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 

And  died  unpardoned — though  he  called  in  aid 

The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  PUgalia  roused 

The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 

The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath. 

Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied  190 

In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilled.^ 

I  As  from  a  hoik .^.1/5.  enueJ.] 

I.  The  story  of  Pausantas,  king  of  Sparta,  (who  comnumded  the 
Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  and  afterwards  perished  for  an  attempt 
to  betray  the  I^cedaemonians),  and  Ciconice,  is  told  in  Plutarch's  hfe 
of  Cimon ;  and  in  the  Laconics  of  Pausanias  the  sophist  fai  his  descrip- 
tion of  Greece. 

[The  following  is  the  passage  from  Plutarch :  *'  It  is  related  that 
when  Pausanias  was  at  Byzantium,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young  virfin 
named  Cleonice.  of  a  noUe  family  there,  and  insisted  on  having  her  for 
a  mistress.  iThe  parents,  intimidated  by  his  power,  were  under  the  hard 
necessity  of  giving  up  their  daughter.  The  young  woman  begged  ttuU 
the  light  might  be  taken  out  of  his  apartment,  that  she  might  go  to  his 
bed  in  secresy  and  silence.  >\lien  she  entered  he  was  asleep,  and  she 
unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  candlestick,  and  threw  it  down.  The 
noise  waked  him  suddenly,  and  he.  in  his  confusion,  thinking  it  was  an 
enemy  coming  to  assassinate  him.  unsbeatlied  a  dagger  that  lay  by  him, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  virgin's  heart    After  this  ne  couU  never  nesL 
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If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love         ^  ^ 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved,        / 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful, 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.    What  is  she  ? 
WlyU  is  she  now?— a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon — or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  riiall  not  call  in  vain — 
Yet  in  thb  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze  soo 

On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  champion  human  fears. — ^The  night  approaches. 

[Exit. 

SODfK  III. — TAe  summit  of  t?u  Jungf ran  Mountain. 

Enter  First  Destiny. 

The  Moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot  ^ 

Her  image  appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a  menacing  tone 
repeated  ihij  heroic  verse — 

•  Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  lust  prepare  ! ' 
The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined  Ctmon  to 
besiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means  to  escape  thence; 
and.  as  he  was  stiU  haunted  by  the  spectre,  he  is  said  to  have  applied  to 
a  temple  at  Heraclea,  where  the  manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted. 
Tbere  he  invoked  the  spirit  of  Cleonice,  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She 
appeared,  and  told  him  '  he  would  soon  be  deUvered  from  all  his 
troubles,  after  his  return  to  Sparta  : '  in  which,  it  seems,  his  death  was 
enigmatically  foretold."  "Thus,"  adds  the  translator  in  a  note,  "we 
find  that  it  was  a  custom  in  the  pagan  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew 
theology  to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  witch  of 
Eodor  was  not  the  only  witch  in  the  world.  "—Langhome's  Plutarch, 
i8j8.  p.  539- 

The  same  story  is  toM  in  the  Peritgesis  Gracut,  lib.  iii.  cap.  zvii., 
but  Pantantas  adds,  "This  w.is  the  deed  from  the  guilt  of  which 
Puisantas  could  never  fly.  though  he  employed  all-various  purifications. 
received  the  deprecations  of  Jupiter  Fhyxius,  and  went  to  Phigalea 
to  the  Arcadian  evocators  of  souls."— />«fr.  of  Greece  (translated  by 
T.  Taylor).  17^.  i.  304.  30S] 

I.  [Compare — 

"  But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow." 

Ckildt  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanxa  Ixxiil  lines  6,  7. 

ByroQ  did  not  know,  or  ignored,  the  fact  that  the  Jungfrau  was 
first  ascended  in  1811.  by  the  brothers  Meyer,  of  Aarau.] 
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Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread. 

And  leave  no  traces  i^o'ei  the  sava^  sea, 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

We  dcim  its  nigged  breakers,  which  put  on 

The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 

Frozen  in  a  moment  ^ — a  dead  Whirlpool's  image : 

And  this  most  steep  fiantastic  pinnacle. 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouds    lo 

Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 

Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  tiie  Hall  of  Anmanes— 4br  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival  * — ^'tis  strange  they  come  not. 

A  Vtna  without^  singing. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurled  down  from  the  throne. 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Foigotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbers,  to 

I  shivered  bos  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers — 

He's  Tyrant  again ! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he'll  answer  my  care, 
With  a  Nation's  destruction — his  flight  and  despair  1  * 

I.  [Compare— 

'*  And  who  oomnumded  (and  the  tilenoe  caoie) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  ? 
•  ••••• 

Motionless  torrents  1  silent  cataracts.** 
HjtmM  h^9rt  SunriM,  ttc„  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  lines  47.  48,  53. 
"  Arrived  at  the  Grindenwald ;  dined,  mounted  again,  ajid  rode  to 
the  higher  Glader—twilight.  bat  distinct— very  fine  Glacier,  like  a 
fromnkurriauu**  ILttUn,  iSoo.  iii  360).] 

8.  [The  idea  of  the  Witches'^  Festival  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Walpurgisnacht  on  the  Brocken.] 
3.  [Compare— 

"  Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 

When  once  more  her  hoeu  assemble, 
TyranU  shall  believe  and  tremble— 
Smile  they  at  thb  idle  threat? 
Crimson  tears  win  follow  yet.** 

Otk/tvm  tJU  Fttmfk,  ▼.  8.  11-14, 

Pteticml  Works,  1900,  liL  435. 
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The  Ship  lUtiled  on»  the  Ship  sailed  fest, 

Hut  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  kft  not  a  mast ; 

There  is  DOt  a  pknk  of  the  hull  or  the  <it;<:k, 

And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  kment  o*er  his  wreck ; 

S*ve  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair,      50 

And  he  wan  a  suhj^ct  well  worthy  my  care ; 

A  ti&itor  on  tand^  and  a  pirate  at  sea —  ^ 

Btit  I  saved  him  to  wreak  farther  havoc  for  me  I 

First  Destikv,  ofisuftrin^. 

The  City  lies  sleeping  ; 

The  mom,  to  deplore  i^ 
May  ilawn  on  it  weeping : 

Sullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish ;  40 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 
And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelope  a  nation ; 
The  blest  are  the  dead. 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation ;  50 

This  work  of  a  night — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm — this  deed  of  my  domg — 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing  I 

Campun,  too.  NapoUom^s  PanwtU,  stanxa  3.  iHd,^  p.  408.  The 
"  Vobe"  prophMies  that  Sc  Helena  will  prove  a  seoood  Elba,  and  that 
NapoleQa  wfD  *«  Ihre  to  fight  another  day/'] 

I.  [Byron  may  have  had  in  hit  mind  Thomas  Lord  Cochrane  (1775- 
ttte).  '*  who  had  done  brilliant  tenrioe  in  his  tuooessive  commands — 
the  Sfmi}\  Fmlias,  Imfiruutt^  and  the  flotilla  of  fire-shipa  at  Basque 
Roan  in  tSoo."  In  ois  Diary.  March  lo^  1814,  he  speaks  of  him  ai 
*'  iba  tlock-Jobbinf  hoaxer  **  {LftUrs,*i9^,  il  396,  noie  1).] 
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EnUr  the  Second  and  Third  Destinies. 
The  Three. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 
We  only  give  to  take  again 

The  Spirits  of  our  slaves ! 

First  Des.  Welcome ! — ^Where's  Nemesis  ? 
Second  Des.  At  some 

great  work ; 
But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  full. 
ITurdDes.  Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nemesis. 

First  Des,  Say,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

My  Sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night.  6i 

Nem.  I  was  detained  repairing  shattered  thrones — 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties — 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies, 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh — for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date. 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance — and  to  speak  70 

Of  Freolom,  the  forbidden  fruit — Away ! 
We  have  outstayed  the  hour— moimt  we  our  clouds  I 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — The  HaU  of  Ariwumes,^ — Arimanes  on  his 
Throne^  a  Globe  of  Firef  surrounded  by  the  Spirits, 

Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 

Hail  to  our  Master  I — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air  I 
Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 

t.  [Arinyuies,  the  Ahennan  of  Vaikdk^  the  Arimanius  of  Greek  and 
LeUn  writen,  is  the  Ahriman  (or  Angra  Mainjru,  "who  is  aU  death.** 
the  spirit  of  evil,  the  counter-creator)  of  the  Ztrnd-Avtsia,  *'  Faifaid/* 
L  5  (translated  by  James  Dannesteter,  1895,  p.  4).     liyron  may  have 
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The  sceptre  of  the  Elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command  ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  spcaitcUi— aJid  Ltic  douUs  lepiy  lo  thunder  j 
He  gajteih — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveii>^ Earthquakes  rend  the  wodd  asunder. 
Beoeaih  hii  footieeps  the  Volcanoes  rise; 

Hii  ^ia4ow  U  the  Pestilence :  his  p^th  lo 

1%e  cmDCH  herald  through  the  crackling  skies/ 

And  PlancU  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath* 
To  him  War  oflcn  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  Death  payi  his  uibute ;  Life  is  bis^ 
With  all  its  Infinite  of  agonies — 

And  bis  the  Spirit  of  whiitcver  is  1 

£ni€r  t&i  DErnxiEs  and  Nemesis. 

MntJhi^  Glory  to  Arimancs  1  on  the  earth 
Hii  fOfmx  Inofiyieth — botli  my  sisters  did 
Hb  MddiWr  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty  1 

Smmtd  Dft.  Glory  to  Arimanes  \  we  who  bow      ao 
Tbe  necks  of  men,  bow  down  bcTorc  bis  throne ! 

Tkh-d  Dn^  Gloiy  to  Aiimanct !  we  await 
His  nod  \ 

Mam^       Sovereign  of  Sovcteigns  t  we  are  thine, 
And  ifl  tbfti  Itfeth,  more  or  less,  ts  oun» 
And  moftt  diii^  wholly  so  ;  still  to  increase 
Our  flower p  increasing  tliine,  demands  our  care, 
And  we  jms  TigiUnL    Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fnllUed  to  ihr  utmost, 

m 

Enter  Manfred. 
A  Sfirii.  What  is  here  ? 

A  mortal  (— Thou  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch. 
Bow  down  and  worship  I 

L  Tkt  €9meis  kirtLid  tkroMgk  tk€  kmming  skies,^ 

\AlttmaHv€  rtadimg  im  MS, 

M  tbt  fona  ArioHuiiiis  ivHt  Stq)h.,  Tkaamrus)  from  IXHerbelot.  and 
cl—t«d  k  to  Affawmcib  J 

•TrriM  •*  farnidable  Ebib '*  iftt  on  A  globe  of  fire— '*  in  his  hmnd  .  .  . 
km  wmvftd  tbt  iroo  wepcre  that  causes  ...  all  the  powers  oT  the  abyss 
w  tnmUkr^V^Mek,  by  WOliaiii  Beckfocxl,  1887.  p.  178] 
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^  ^fif^.  I  do  know  the  man —         30 

A  Magian  of  great  pover,  and  feadol  skill  I 

TUtnf  ^ftnt  Bov  down  and  woiship,  slaTe  I— What, 
knov^  dioa  not 
Tbine  and  our  Softitign  ^— Tremble,  and  obey  I 
AMA  Sjfinis.  Pkostzate  tbysdi;  and  thy  condemn^! 

cby. 

CbOdoftbeEaiA!  or  dread  the  noist. 

Mmm.  I  know  it; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  knednot. 

J^mrii  S^X  Twill  be  taught  diee. 

Ifim.  *Tb  taH^  already ; — manyant^ootheeartii. 
On  die  bare  gromd,  have  I  bowed  down  my  fiKe, 
And  strewed  my  bead  widi  ashes ;  I  have  Imown 
The  fiilness  of  hmnihation — for  40 

I  sank  be^»te  my  Tiun  despair,  and  kndt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

J^U  S^rU.  Dost  thou  dare 

Refixse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
VVbat  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  tenor  of  his  Glory? — Crouch !  I  say. 

Mkm.  Bid  JkiM  bow  down  to  that  whidi  is  above  him, 
The  OTerroling  Infinite — the  Maker 
VVho  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel, 
Aini  we  will  kneel  together. 

TIU  S^ts.  Crush  the  worm  I 

Tear  him  in  pieces  I — 

First  Des,  Hence  !  Avaunt ! — he's  mine.  50 

Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible  I    This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote  :  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature — like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge,  and  his  powers  and  will, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know —  60 

That  knowledge  is  not  luippiness,  and  science  ^ 

I.  ICompare— 

*'  Sorrow  it  Knowledfe.** 

Act  i.  tc  I,  une  10,  vide  tmU,  p.  8^ 
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But  ao  exchange  of  Ignorance  for  that 

Whidi  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 

Tlu$  is  not  aJl— the  passions^  attributes 

Of  Enith  and  Heaven^  from  which  no  power,  nor  being, 

Nor  bn^th  from  the  woitn  upwards  is  exempt. 

Have  pieieod  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 

Made  Idm  a  thing^-which— 1  who  pity  not, 

Yd  pardon  those  who  pit)^     He  is  niinc^ 

Ajld  ihbe  it  may  be  ;  be  it  so,  or  not —  70 

No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  luth 

A  soul  like  his^or  power  upon  his  soul. 

AVjw.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 

firft  Di$,  Let  Mm  answer  Uiat, 

Man,  Ye  know   what   I   have  known;  and  without 
power 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
IWcn  deeper  still  beyond — I  come  in  quest 
Of  Ittch*  to  answer  unto  wliat  I  »eek. 

Nfm.  What  would'«t  U)ou  ? 

Mam,  Then  canst  not  reply  to  ma 

Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

A/Jw,  Greii  Arimanes,  doih  diy  will  avouth  So 

The  wijdies  of  this  mortal  7 

Ari*  Vca. 

A^,  \\  horn  wouldst  thou 

Unchamel  ? 

Mem.  One  uithout  a  tomb-'Call  up 

Astarte.^ 

Cooptre.  too^ 

"  WcU  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  I 
*  All  that  we  know  is.  nothing  can  be  known.'  ** 
Ckilde  Harold,  Canto  11.  stanxa  vil  lines  i.  a, 

Poetical  Works,  1899.  ii.  105.] 

I.  [Astarte  is  the  rhttical  fomi  [yid*  Cicero,  De  XahtrA  Dtomm, 
Wl  13.  and  Lucian,  De  SjrU  Ded,  iv.)  of  Milton's 

**  MoonM  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both." 

docro  aaji  that  the  was  married  to  Adonis,  alluding,  no  doubt,  to 
Ibt  myth  Of  the  Phoenician  Ai^toreth,  who  was  at  once  the  bride  and 
moibcr  of  Tammus  or  Adonis.] 
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Nemesis. 

Shadow  t  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art, 
Which  still  doth  inherit  *• 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  returned  to  the  earth,  90 

Re-appear  to  the  day  1 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear ! — Appear  ! — Appear  ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here  ! 
\The  Phantom  o/Astakte  rises  and  stands  in  the 
midst, 
Man.  Can  this  be  death?  there's  bloom  upon  her 
cheek; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue, 
But  a  strange  hectic — Fike  ^e  unnatural  red  zoo 

Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perished  leaf.^ 
It  is  the  same  1    Oh,  God !  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — Astarte  ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak — 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

Nemesis. 

By  the  Power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthralled  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken. 
Or  those  who  have  called  thee  I 

Man.  She  is  silent, 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answered.  no 

L  Or  dSptf/  Qr  f-^Aiargimal  reading  U  MS,] 

1.  [Comptfe^ 

** .  .  .  Ulame 
WiUi  hectic  lifht.  Ute  Hespenis  of  Uie  dead. 
Of  her  ooostiming  cheek  Uie  autumnal  leaf-like  red.** 

CkiUe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  itana  cii.  lines  7-9^] 
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Nem,  My  power  cxlciub  no  further.    Prince  of  Air  t 
It  niiti  with  thcc  alone — command  ber  voice* 

dfi.  Spirit— obey  this  sceptre  I 

fkw^  Silent  slilt! 

She  ti  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  oti»«r  po«en.    Mortal  \  tby  quest  is  vain, 
AtmI  we  are  baffled  also. 

Mam*  f  !car  rac,  bear  me — 

A^aite  t  my  bdov^d  f  speak  to  me : 
I  iwiTe  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
l^ook  o«n  me  !  the  gmvc  bath  not  changed  tbee  more 
'Ilati  I  am  chtDsed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  me         iiq 
Too  ifltiich,  as  I  Foved  thee  i  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  otber^though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  hoive  loved* 
Say  tiyit  thou  loath'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punisbiQCxit  for  both^that  tbou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessi^d— and  that  I  shall  die  j 
For  tuthcrto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  biikd  me  in  txis^tnc^ — in  a  life 
Whidi  malict  me  shrink  from  Immortabty-— ' 
A  IbiBe  like  the  past.     1  cannot  rest.  f  ^ 

I  illQiir  not  what  I  ask^  nor  what  1  seek  : 
T  fed  but  what  thou  art,  and  what  I  am ; 
.\nd  I  would  liear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voiec  which  was  my  music— Speak  to  me  I 
For  I  b^%T  called  on  thee  in  the  still  nrght. 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  hushed  boughs, 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Accjuainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 
Which  answered  me — many  things  answered  me — 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all.  140 

Yet  speak  to  me  1    I  have  outwatched  the  stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me  1    I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth, 
And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  diem  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone. 
Speak  to  me  I  though  it  be  in  wrath ; — but  say — 
I  icdc  not  what— but  let  me  bear  thee  once — 
This  once — once  more  1 


{ 
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Phantom  of  Astarte.     Manfred  1 

Man,  Say  on,  say  on — 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice  I  150 

Phan.  Manfred  !    To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills. 
Farewell  I 

Man^  Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 

Phan.  Farewell! 

Man,  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell! 

Man,  One  word  for  mercy  I    Say  thou  lovest  me. 

Phan,  Manfred ! 

\The  Spirit  <?/*  Astartk  disappears, 

Ntm,  She*s  gone,  and  will  not  be  recalled : 

Her  words  will  be  fulfilled.     Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit,  He  is  convulsed — ^This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.   Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself,  and 
makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  will.*  x6o 

Had  be  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  Spirit. 

Ifem.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  Sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Man.  None. 

Nem.  Then  for  a  time  farewell 

Man.  We  meet  then  !    Where  ?    On  the  earth  ?— 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 
(Sane  closes) 

X.  [Compare— 

*'...&  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense. 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 
Its  own  coocenteTKl  recompense.** 

Pr9miik€UJ,  iii.  55-57,  vide  mU,  p.  51.  j 
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ACT    11 L 

Scctfi  I—-*  Jioii  in  tki  Cditk  of  Manjnd} 
Manfred  and  Herijan. 

M&m.  What  b  tlic  hour  ? 

ii€r.  It  wants  btit  one  till  sunset. 

And  prciitii»es  %  b^ly  twilight 

Mm.  Say^ 

Are  «lt  things  so  disponed  of  in  the  tower 
A4  i  difi:acd? 

JSfier,  AH,  my  Lord,  api  ready  ! 

H«n  is  the  key  and  caiket/ 

Mm,  U  is  weU : 

Tboo  mayai  retire.  [£xr>  Hu^mast, 

Jtoi*  (it/4?iif).         There  is  a  calfii  upon  me — 
Ineipticable  itilbess  !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life.  * 


I  bom 


ti>dt  liQiii  N«uhaitt,  «i  the  Ifiierblieii  end  of  tjUie  lliun,  to  tlie  Sunt?- 
I»d^    On  ilbe  wxjr  ^ct«r«6ii  M^ttm  ■»4  Miiilinsn,  not  ^  t^m  tbr 

rQfWiltemil)«p«aai  tbtilmrQiiklCtAtleorUiupiiM^ 
eai^  or  MvofM    ft  Ei  **  but  a  tqimri  uswtf,  Witli  JUnkUvf 

1  wtnAa,  rti44f  Bjtetttiwwiotty  atM>v«  ibc  ■yrtt^qsdiBf  bniibwood* 
Ob  i1m  nme  iLi|^  And  oew  the  Mmc  ftpoi  be  "  pMed  n  rvdi ;  i&scdp* 
tiio«^t«o  bmtbcfi^^one  murdeml  the  other  i  Just  the  ptaet  1^  tL" 
Itffn,  »aeOrtlhig  to  thv  Omnten  Onkckdi*  wu  "  tb«  ortgia  of  J^«w- 
^l«rfl'  It  b  KNimrbai  lUifulAr  that.  00  the  Appearance  of  Mmtiff^. 
»Mpv  waipoblblvd  in  tot  Jynr  number  of  ttie  Mdittitfrgk  Af^nikiy 


\  iti7i  wol  i  p|>.  ff7o-a7J.  cfititti^d,  *'  Sketch  of  a  Tn^clitiofi 
i^Uied  I7 A Mooik  i  lind"     The  DnrratfTir,  who  lirm  hliuietf 

P.  F.|  pifiMill  lc>  1  tbe  story  m  the  ntttumn  of  tSi6  fretn 

one  of  the  fathers  "of  Capuchin  Friars,  not  far  from  Ahorf."  It  is 
the  storr  of  the  k>ve  of  two  brothers  for  a  ladv  with  whom  they  had 
**  p^Mfd  their  infancy."  She  becomes  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother, 
•ad,  later,  inspires  the  younger  brother  with  a  passion  against  which 
be  flnigfles  in  vain.  The  liate  of  the  elder  brother  is  shrouded  in 
nystcry.  The  lady  wastes  away,  and  her  paramour  is  found  dead  *'  in 
tM  tame  past  in  which  he  had  met  bis  sister  among  the  mountains.'* 
The  ocoie  for  retelUng  the  story  is  that  there  appeared  to  be  "  a  strik* 
iBf  cioiDcidenoe  in  some  characteristic  features  between  Lord  Byroo'f 
dnuM  nd  the  Swiss  traditkxL"] 

a.  [Tbt  ''revised  vernon"  makes  no  further  mention  of  the  **kay 
Md  CMkct ;  **  but  in  the  first  draft  {vuU  infra,  p.  12a)  they  were  used 
bjr  Manfred  la  oaUinf  op  Astaroth  (StUctioiu  from  Bfrtn^  New  York, 
190^  P»  370).] 
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If  that  I  did  not  know  Philosophy 

To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest,  lo 

The  merest  word  that  ever  fooled  the  ear 

From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 

The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon,"  found,* 

And  seated  in  my  soul.     It  will  not  last. 

But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 

It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 

And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 

That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  ? 

Re-enter  Herman. 

Her.  My  Lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves  * 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred  I  ao 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count  I — 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my  reverend  guest? 

Abbot.   Thus,  without  prelude: — Age  and  zeal — my 
office — 
And  good  intent  must  plead  my  privil^^ ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad,  30 

And  busy  with  thy  name--a  noble  name 
For  centuries :  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpaired ! 

I.  [ByroD  may  have  had  in  his  mind  a  sentence  in  a  letter  of  C 
Cassius  to  Cicero  (£/•//..  xv.  19),  in  which  he  says.  "  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  men  that  goodness  is  desirable  for  its  own  take  r\  mXW  !«' 
aM  ft/p«r^r) ;  and  yet  it  is  tnie.  and  may  be  proved,  that  pleasure 
and  calm  are  won  \yf  virtue,  justice,  in  a  word  by  goodness  (r^  miA^)."] 

a.  [St.  Maurice  is  in  the  Rhone  valley,  some  sixteen  miles  from 
Villeneuve.  The  abbey  (now  occupied  by  Augustinian  monks)  was 
founded  in  the  fourth  century,  and  endowed  1^  Sigisraund,  King  of 
Burgundy.] 
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Mam,  ^  Trfx^cdt — I  Uslcn, 

AdM*  Tis  nid  thou  boldest  converse  with  the  things 
Wbidi  are  fottiiddcn  to  the  search  of  mail ; 
Timi  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes. 
The  many  cvW  and  unheavealy  spirits 
^Vbich  walk  tlxc  valley  of  ilie  Shade  of  Dealli, 
Tbou  commonest     I  know  that  with  ruankindi 
Tlqr  Vksm  in  atettion,  thou  dost  rarely  40 

Birlang*  thy  thoughts^  and  that  thy  solitude 
bum  Anchontc's — were  it  but  holy. 

MmL  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  things? 

dH^*  My  pious  brethren — the  scared  jieasantry — 
B««o  diy  own  vasaals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  moit  unquiet  eyeH,    Thy  life's  in  |)eril  I 

Mam,  Tik«U. 

A^M.  I  eomc  to  save,  and  Dot  destroy: 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul  \ 
Btt  tf  llu^c  things  be  sooth,  there  still  Is  time 
For  peatleiioe  aeul  pttf :  reconcile  thee  50 

WiA  the tne  dmbiiiid  through  the  church  to  Heaven. 

Mam^  I  b^r  thee*     This  i»  ray  reply — whatever 
I  may  hare  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
ffcATcn  ond  smelf— I  shall  not  choose  a  mottal 
To  be  my  inedaator — Have  1  sinned 
Afunst  your  ordinances  ^  prove  and  punish  i ' 


t.  [Tliit*  fax  ifae  teki  wUksAi  as  orifitialljr  wrllten.    The  rest  of  the 
oeDe  as  giTen  in  the  first  MS.  is  as  follows :~ 

**  AhM,  Then,  hear  and  tremble  !    For  Uie  hcadsUong  wretch 
Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood 
Woald  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins. 
There  is  the  stake  on  earth— and  beyond  earth 


Mimm,  Charity,  roost  reverend  father. 

Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 
That  I  would  caU  thee  back  to  it :  but  say. 
What  woukl'st  thou  with  me  ? 

AHtt  It  mar  be  there  are 

ThtDfs  that  woukl  shake  thee— but  I  keep  them  iMick, 
And  giw  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent  to 

Then  if  tboo  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  penaiMT,  and  with  gilt  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  Uoaaitciy 

1/m.  I  understand  thee.— weQ  1 

AkhtL  Expect  no  mercy ;  I  have  warned  thee; 
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Abbot  My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment,^ 
But  penitence  and  pardon ; — ^with  thyself 

Afan.  (opening  thi  caskei),  Stop- 
There  is  a  gift  tor  thee  whhin  this  casket. 

[Manfred  opens  the  casket,  strikes  a  lights  and  hums  some 
incense. 
Ho!  AshtarothI 

The  Demon  Ashtaroth  appears,  singing  asfoUcms  .*— 

The  raven  sits 

On  the  Raven-stone,* 
And  his  black  wing  flits 

O'er  the  milk-white  bone ;  so 

To  and  fro,  as  the  night-winds  blow, 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings ; 
And  there  alone,  on  the  Raven-stone, 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  creak—and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  this  is  the  tune,  by  the  light  of  the  Moon, 

To  which  the  Witches  dance  their  round — 
Merrily — merrily— cheerily— cheerilv — 

Merrily — ^merrily — speeds  the  ball :  30 

The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  Demons  in  clouds, 

Hock  to  the  Witches'  Carnival 

Abbot.  1  fear  thee  not — hence— hence — 
Avaunt  thee,  evil  One  i — help,  ho  I  without  there  f 

Man,  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhom — to  its  peak^ 
To  iu  extremest  peak— watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise  ;  let  him  gate,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  Heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and.  when  the  morrow  breaks, 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell— away  with  him  !  40 

Ash.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too, 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  ? 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present.    Take  him  up. 

Ash.  Come,  Friar  I  now  an  ezordsm  or  two. 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

Ashtaroth  disappears  with  the  Abbot,  singing  asfoUemts  .^— 

A  prodigal  son.  and  a  maid  undone. l 
And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 

L  A  prodigal  son—and  a  pregnant  nun,  nun. 
And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year-^ 
And  a  cat/ at  grtus—and  a  priest  at  mass, 
Are  things  which  every  day  appear.-^MS,  erased,'] 

*  **  Raven-stone  (Rabenstetn).  a  translation  of  the  German  word  for 
the  gibbet,  which  in  Germany  aiid  Switzerland  b  permanent,  and  mad« 
d  stone. "  [Compare  Werner,  act  ti.  ic  a.  Compare,  too.  Anstcr'f 
FauU,  1883.  p.  306  1 
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The  dioicc  of  «uch  remains — and  for  the  last. 

Oar  mstittilions  and  our  strong  beUef  60 

Havi:  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 

To  hijjhcr  hope  and  better  thought-j ;  the  first 

1  ItAve  to  Heaven, — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone  ( " 

So  **iih  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 

His  senrant  echoes  bad  the  awful  word. 

Mam,  OUJ  man  1  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Kor  dtann  in  pmycr,  nor  punfying  form 
OfiNnitence,  nor  outward  look»  nor  fa^t, 
Hof  Sfony — nor,  greater  tlian  all  these, 
The  innate  tdrturet  of  that  deep  Desfiair,  70 

Wliich  is  Remone  without  the  fear  of  Helt, 
But  alt  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Wmild  make  a  hell  of  Heaven— can  exorcise 
Wwm  out  the  unbounded  spirit  the  quick  sense 
or  It*  own  atftfr— wrongs — sufferance — and  Tcvcngc 
Upon  itself;  there  Is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  tJiat  justice  on  the  self<ondetnned 
He  deals  on  his  owii  iouL 

A^hi,  AH  this  ii  well  i 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  aj)  auspicious  hojie,  whidi  ^Irnll  look  up  80 

With  calm  asiiiiance  to  iliat  ble&sed  plaee^ 
IVhich  at]  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errons,  so  they  be  atoned ; 
And  the  coni  men  cement  of  atonement  is 

And  a  u-orldly  monk,  and  a  pregnant  nun, 
Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 

Manfred  ahtu. 

Ma$t.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  mci  and  force       50 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  ?--no  matter, 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  sickens, 
And  weighs  a  fiized  foreboding  on  my  soul 
Bat  h  IS  calm^calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  winds  are  still, 
Bat  the  cokl  wares  swell  high  and  heavily. 
And  there  to  danser  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
If  no  repoee.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat. 
And  every  thoaght  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarred 
Ib  the  immortafpart  of  me.— What  now?"]  60 

t.  [A  lOPiikiintary  MS.  supplies  the  text  for  the  remainder  of  the 
—nil  ^'^^  *^ 
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The  sense  of  its  necessity.    Say  on — 

And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 

And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardoned. 

Man.  When  Rome's  sixth  Emperor  *  was  near  his  last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death  ^  90 

From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanched 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said- 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance — 
"  It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity  ?  " 

Abhot  And  what  of  this  ? 

Man.  I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

"  It  is  too  late  I " 

Abbot,  It  never  can  be  so. 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul. 
And  thy  own  soul  with  Heaven.    Hast  thou  no  hope  ? 
Tis  strange— even  those  who  do  despair  above,  10 1 

Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth. 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man,  Aye — father  1  I  have  had  those  early  visions. 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — ^it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height,      no 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  coliunns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies,) ' 
Lies  low  but  mighty  stiU. — But  this  is  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot,  And  wherefore  so? 

I.  [For  the  death  of  Nero,  "  Rome's  sixth  Emperor.**  vidt  C,  Smd, 
Trama.,  lib,  vl  cap.  zlix.1. 

a.  [a  reminiscence  of  the  clouds  of  spray  from  the  Fall  ci  the  Scaub- 
bach,  which,  in  certain  aspecu,  appear  to  bt  springing  upwards  from 
the  bed  of  the  wateHalL] 
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Mam.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 
Must  aenre  who  fiun  would  sway;  and  soothe,  and  sue, 
And  watch  all  time,  and  pry  into  all  place. 
And  be  a  living  Lie,  who  would  become 
A  miglity  diing  amongst  die  mean— «nd  such  xao 

The  mass  are;  I  disdained  to  mingle  with 
A  hod,  diough  to  be  leader— and  of  wolves. 
The  Boo  is  atone,  and  so  am  I. 

Jtha  And  iriiy  not  live  and  act  with  odier  mtn  ? 

MmL  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  mid  a  desohtion.    Like  die  Wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom,^ 
WUdi  dwelb  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
Tlie  banen  sands  irtuch  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast,         130 
And  leveb  o^er  their  wild  and  arid  waves. 
And  sedKth  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly, — such  hath  been 
Tlie  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Attat  Alasl 

I  'gin  to  fear  diat  diou  art  past  all  aid 
Jmm  me  and  from  my  calling;  yet  so  young, 
latiU  would 

Mom.  Look  on  me  I  there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
(Hd  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age,*  140 

Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil,  some  of  mere  weariness,  ^- 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — 
And  some  of  withered,  or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  numbered  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 

I.  [Com|»re  TM4  Giamtr,  lines  283-384.  CoropAre,  too,  Don  Juan, 
dmo  IV.  iUuuBA  IviL  line  8.] 

lu  [H««,  as  In  to  many  other  passages  of  Manfrtd,  Barron  is  recordinf 
Ut  Q«m  feeliocs  and  forebodings.  I*be  same  note  is  struck  in  Um 
thirhnly  letlers  oT  the  autumn  of  181 1.  See,  for  example,  the  letter 
tD  D^ks,  October  11,  *'  It  seems  as  thoti^  I  were  to  experience  ia 
■qr  fooib  the  greatest  misery  of  age."  etc.  {Letters,  189S,  il  59).] 
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Look  upon  me  I  for  even  of  all  these  things 

Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things,  150 

One  were  enough ;  then  wonder  not  tluit  I 

Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 

Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

AbboL  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man.  Old  man !  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyself, 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy — and  so — farewell. 

•  {Exit  MANFR£D. 

Abbot,  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature :  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made  x6i 

A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements,  3>,w.^>  c^Lf^;^ 

Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is,  v,  ^ 

It  is  an  awful  chaos — Light  and  Darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts 
Mixed,  and  contending  without  end  or  order, — 
All  dormant  or  destructive.     He  will  perish — 
And  yet  he  must  not — I  will  try  once  more. 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end.  170 

rU  follow  him — but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit  Abbot. 

ScENB  II. — Another  Chamber. 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Her,  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Mafi,  Doth  he  80  ? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  advances  to  the  Window  of  the  HalL 
Glorious  Orb  !  the  idol  * 

1.  [••  Pray,  was  Manfred's  speech  lo  Uu  Sun  still  retained  in  Act 
Uiird  r  I  hope  so :  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing,  and  better  than 
the  Colosseum. "—Letter  to  Murray.  July  9,  1817,  Lttiers,  1900,  !▼.  147. 
Compare  Byron's  early  rendering  of  "  Os^an's  Address  to  the  Son  '  in 
CarthoQ.'  "^P^etkai  Works,  1898.  L  229.! 
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Of  early  naturet,  and  the  vigorous  met 

Of  undUcaicd  manJdnd,  the  giant  «oiis  ^ 

Of  the  embrace  of  Angels,  with  a  imx 

Horn  befttiliful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 

The  erring  Spirit*  who  can  ne'er  return. — 

Moit  glonous  Orb  I  that  wen  a  worship,  &^ 

The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealed  i  jo 

Thxm  earliest  minister  of  the  Ahttighty, 

Whidi  gladdened,  on  tl>eir  mountain  top,  the  hearts 

Of  the  Cbddean  shepherds,  till  they  poured" 

ThctOM^vtM  Id  orisons  {    Thou  material  God  I 

Aod  wptcicnfaitive  of  the  Unknown — 

Who  diDie  thee  for  his  shadow  I    Thou  chief  Star  I 

Ccotfe  of  many  stars  t  which  mak'st  our  earth 

Etidurable,  and  tcmixrrcst  the  hues 

Ai^  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  mys  ! 

Sbe  of  tbe  s^^isons  I     Monarch  of  the  climes,  to 

And  those  who  dwell  in  them  [  for  near  or  far, 

Our  inbom  ipirits  have  a  tint  of  thee 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects  ; — tliou  dost  rise^ 

A»d  ihine»  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thcc  well ! 

I  ne'er  shall  see  tl>eo  more*     As  my  6nt  glance 

Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thecj  then  take 

My  latest  look  :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 

To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 

Of  a  more  fatal  natuiei     He  is  gone — 

I  follow.  [Exti  Manpked. 

t.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Sons  of  God  saw  the  daogfaters  of 
■MB.  that  they  were  fair."  etc. — "There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
thoae  days ;  and  also  aAer  that,  when  the  Sons  tf  God  came  in  unto  the 
daswbcen  of  men.  and  they  bare  children  to  tnem.  the  same  became 
mijity  men  whidi  were  of  old,  men  of  renown." — Gtrusis,  ch«  vl 
iMiii  «and4. 

a.  [For  the  "Chaldeans"  and  "  mountain-tops,"  see  Ckiidt  Harolds 
Canto  III.  ftana  xiv.  lint  i,  and  stoma  zci.  lines  1-3.] 
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ScENB  llL—TheAfauntains—Th^  Castie  of  Manfred 
at  some  distance — A  Terrace  before  a  Tower. — fime^ 
Twilight. 

Herman,  Manuel,  and  other  dependants  of  Manfred. 

Her.  Tis  strange  enough !  night  after  night,  for  jrears, 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  it, — 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times ;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  Twere  dangerous ;  lo 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  knoVst  already. 
Her.  Ah  1  Manuel  1  thou  art  elderly  and  wise. 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the  castle- 
How  many  years  b't? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament  I 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  ? 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits ; 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud,  but  gay  and  free,^- 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt  not  20 

With  books  and  sohtude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour. 

But  those  were  jocund  times !  I  would  that  sudi 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.    Oh  1  I  have  seen 
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Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman.*- 

^^*  Come,  be  friendly  ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch :  3 1 

I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  liappcned  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower* 

ManmL  That  was  a  night  indeed  !     I  do  remember 
Twms  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now^  and  such 
Anolber  evemng :— yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Hgber^i  pbnacle/  so  rested  then,^ 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  fcuni  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Begau)  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ;  40 

Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  lowerj — 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watching! — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  Uved|  the  only  thing  he  seemed  to  love, — 
As  be,  tiideod,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

The  Lady  Astarte,  his^ * 

Hush  t  who  comes  here? 

i«  [Tb*  QfOUc  Eager  b  a  few  mlla  lo  the  watth  oH  die  Cutk  <rf 

&  (Tb«  reiRMinder  of  the  aci  in  m  originiil  sti^pc*  ran  thus-» 
•♦  Nir.  Looli— 4ook^f he  lower— 

Tbt  towvr'i  on  ttt%.    Qh,  htfavem  an4  eautb  !  «hiit  vrnnd* 
Wbu  dn^dfol  aoond  it  tbwt  I  [A  mijul  iikt  ikumdir. 

Matmii,  Hdp^  faalfv  ^^^^^  ^~^  'be  res^e  of  tbc  Cotmit^ 


tbi  Couofi  in  d^^nr,— «IikI  ho  I  th^r^  I  appm»ch  i 

[  Tke  i^4rf^iJJifj,  fVjjd/j,  mnd  Ft^soMtwj  a^^rpofh  stmfijtid  vfitM 


I  be  vtf  of  foy  who  b^tv**  hf  nH 
Aad  love  of  tmrn^it  kind,  mid  « 9 LI  to  eikJ 
Those  hi  4Ulf«*"  pause  opt-  -Init  folio*  mr— 
TW  portBl'i  open ,  loUow,  [M  aKU  SL  ^^m^  iJi. 

Mtr.  Cfwne— who  Iblbws  ? 

\\  '  \  ■      r     ■  ^:ver  (h^  lO 

Without.    I  will  not  tee  old  Manuel  ritk 
Hit  few  remaining  reart  unaided.  [HutMAN  /twj  f/f. 

ysisal  Hark  I— 

No— all  it  tiknt-HBOt  a  breath  -the  flame 
Which  thot  forth  tnch  a  blaze  it  alto  gone : 
What  may  thit  mean  ?    Let't  enter  I 

FmuhU.  Faith,  not  I,— 

Not  but,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  win  join, 
1  then  win  tuj  behind ;  but.  for  m j  part, 
I  do  not  tee  precitely  to  what  end. 

fOL.  IV.  ft 
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Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  Where  is  your  master? 

Her.  Yonder  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Manuel.  Tis  impossible; 

He  b  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus  50 

Intruded  on. 

Abbot.  Upon  myself  I  take 

The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be — 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Vassal,  Cease  your  vain  prating^come. 

Manuel  {speaking  %oithin).  'Tis  ail  in  vain— > 

He's  dead. 

Her.  {within).  Not  so— even  now  methought  he  moved ;  ao 

But  it  is  dark— so  bear  him  gently  out— 
Softlv— how  cold  he  is  1  take  care  of  his  temples 
In  winding  down  the  staircase. 

Re-tnUr  Manuel  and  Herman,  bearing  Manfred  in  tkiir  arms. 

Afanuel.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.    Saddle  the  barb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city — quick  !  some  water  there  I 

Her.  His  check  is  black— but  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.    Some  vrater. 

[They  sprinkle  Manfred  with  water:  afterafauM,  kt  gives 
some  signs  of  life. 

Manuel.  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak— come— cbeerly,  Count ! 
He  moves  his  lips— canst  hear  him  ?    I  am  old,  30 

And  cannot  catch  faint  soimds. 

[Herman  imelining  his  head  and  Hsieming. 

Her.  I  bear  a  word 

Or  two— but  indistinctly— what  is  next? 
What's  to  be  done?  let's  bear  him  to  the  castle. 

[Manfred  wsoiums  with  his  hand  mot  to  ttm^vt  kim, 

Manuel.  He  disapproves— and  'twere  of  no  avail- 
He  changes  rapidly. 

Her.  'Twill  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh  1  what  a  death  is  this  I  that  I  should  live 
To  shake  my  gra^  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund.— And  such  a  death  I 
Akxte— we  know  not  how— unshrived — ontended — 
With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  si^ns —  40 

I  shudder  at  the  sight — bat  must  not  leave  him. 

Manfred  {sfeaking  faintly  and  slowly).    Oid  man  I  *tii  not  lo 
difficult  to  die.  rMAKPRED,  having  said  this,  oxfirts. 

Her.  His  eves  are  fixed  and  lifeless. — He  is  gone. — 

Manuel  Close  them. — My  oki  hand  quivers.— He  departs— 
Whither?    I  dread  to  think— but  he  is  gone  I 

End  of  Act  Third,  and  of  the  poem."] 
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Hot.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

Ttim  ere  already* 

4AMI  Herman  \  1  command  thee,*^ 

KiKxk,  aod  apprize  the  Count  of  my  approachp 

Sir.    Wc  dare  not, 

AU^.  Then  it  teemi  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

MmmiL  Reverend  fathefi  stop— 

I  pray  you  |)ausc, 

A^^.  Why  so  \ 

Mam^.  But  step  this  way, 

And  I  will  tell  you  runher.  [Exeun/. 


Vt.-^/H^mr  ^/  the  Tcmtr. 

Makfued  aknt. 

The  stars  arc  forth^  ihc  moon  above  the  topa 

Of  the  Bno»<binlng  mountams. — Beautiful  ] 

I  linger  ]nt  with  Nature,  for  the  Nighi  ^ 

BMh  bisen  Hi  me  a  more  famlEar  fact^ 

Haul  Ait  of  toaa ;  aod  in  hif r  starry  shade 

Of  £ni  aod  soUtai^  loveliness, 

J  Imned  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  teroember  mc^  that  in  my  youths 

When  I  was  wandcringi— upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wali,^  lo 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 

i.  Sirrah  I  I  command  tket.  —  [A/J.] 

L  [Compare  Chilie  Harold,  Canto  III.  stanza  Uxxn.  line  i ;  stanxa 
tmix.  tinci  i.  a ;  and  stanza  xc.  lines  i.  2.] 

a.  r**  Drove  at  midnight  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight :  but  what 
cu  1  lay  of  the  Coliseum?  It  must  be  sttm :  to  describe  it  I  ibould 
iMMe  thoofht  impossible,  if  I  had  not  read  Manfred.  .  .  .  His  [Bjrroii's] 
'  '  I  is  the  rery  thing  itself ;  but  what  cannot  he  do  oo  sucfa  a 
his  pen  is  like  the  wand  of  Moses,  whose  touch  can  pro- 
*     ■  *       *     '^*       ^A* 


daot  wmten  even  from  the  barren  rock  ?  "---Matthews's  Diary 
"d,  zSao.  pp.  I 
icaaviii-cnxi. 


JmmNd,   zSao.  pp.  158,  159.    (Compare  CMiide  Harold,  Canto  IV. 


/ 
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•.■.\v\  v.'::a:s  sUikIn 
■  ..i!vM>  ;\'r''.viioii. 
.  .'viN  -i:!^.  i';v  Augustan  halls, 

;:v  'Ni'Mvt  J.kVay. — 

■«  V  v.  .1  'J  UtkUt  liarhi, 
.  .     K    km:  austerity 

, .    IV  ":\v.  '.\\\ 

,  «  .i  l^  ^\     :■!!  the  i^lace 
,  .X     v*v  v';^;ns.  %iho  still  nile     40 


r\iaN  M;ch  a  niglit ! 

.     ^      Vs.x^J^  t-*^^'  ^lUU'st  flight 
.  ,.,  ..S**  .V\  »!k>uK!  array 

My  ^i>oil  Lord! 
.    .  ...  X   -.  /v*  ai^puuch; 
.    V  ...  ■ ».    ,xii  i»rtcnd 
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May  light  upon  your  head — could  I  tay  keari-^  50 

Could  I  touch  tkai^  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
RecaQ  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wandered, 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost 

Mm.  Thou  know'st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  numbered,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — ^Away  I 

AbM.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Mm.  Not  1 1 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

AhM.  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Man.  Look  there! 

What  dost  thou  see? 

AhM.  Nothbg. 

Mmt.  Look  there,  I  say. 

And  steadfastly^ — now  tell  me  what  thou  seest?  60 

Ahbai.    That  which  should  shake  me,^[>ttt  I  fear  it 
not: 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise. 
Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth ; 
His  fiioe  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
R<4>ed  as  with  angiy  clouds :  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me— but  I  do  fear  Um  not 

if  am.  Thou  hast  no  cause— he  shall  not  harm  thee— 
but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  say  to  thee — Retire  1 

Abbot  And  I  reply — 

Never— till  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend . —  70 

What  doth  he  here? 

Man.  Why— aye — what  doth  he  here  ? 

I  did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 

Abbot  Alas  I  lost  Mortal  I  what  with  guests  like  these 
Hast  thou  to  do  ?    I  tremble  for  thy  sake : 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ah  I  he  unveils  his  aspect :  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven ;  from  his  eye  ^ 

"...  tMit  his  face 
Derp  Mart  of  thunder  had  iotmched.'* 

PoraitM  iMt,  L  6oa] 


T34  wujtnMXK  [act  m. 

Gbies  forth  die  immoitalitj  of  HcD— 
ATiimll — 

^firii.  Cornel 

AiM.  What  an  lhoii»  unknovn  beipg?  aofwerl — 
speak!  80 

Sfmt.  The  genhs  of  this  iiioitaL---Coiiie  1  "tii  tune. 

Muu  I  am  prepared  for  all  thin|;s»  but  denjr 
The  K^ver  which  siimmons  me.    >^'ho  sent  thee  hoe? 

^f<int.  Thou*U  kiH>v  ancn--Come !  come  I 

AfsM^  I  have  commanded 

Thinfss  of  an  cnenct^  |j:i«at«r  &r  than  thine. 
And  sirivvn  with  thy  mastcn.    Get  thee  hence ! 

v^m/^  MvMtal !  dune  hour  is  come— Away !  I  say. 

ifiM.   1  kiHrw»  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  bm  not 
To  nnnWr  up  my  sou)  U>  such  as  thee : 
Away  !  Ill  die  as  1  have  lived — alone.  90 

^it  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren. — Rise  I  *- 

[OtA^r  S^iHis  riu  1^. 

w^M^   A^*aunl !  ye  e\nl  ones ! — A  vaunt !  I  say, — 
Ve  have  no  j^ower  when^  Piety  hath  power, 
Ami  1  do  chaiiRe  >t  in  the  name — 

«y^A  Old  man  1 

We  know  ourseh*es,  our  mission,  and  thine  order; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses, 
It  were  in  vam  :  this  man  is  forfeited 
Once  more — I  summon  him — ^Away  !  Away  I 

Man.   I  do  defy  ye,— though  I  feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ;  100 

Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye— earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 
Shall  be  ta*cn  limb  by  limb. 

^irit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

U  this  the  Ma^an  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ?    Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life?  the  very  life 
Whidi  made  thee  wretched  ? 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest  I 

L  Smmmoms •— {i/5.  M.] 


/ 
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My  life  is  tn  itB  bst  bour, — ihat  I  know,  no 

Not  woeJd  redeem  i  moment  of  that  hour; 

I  do  not  combat  against  Death,  but  thee 

Ajrf  thy  furroumling  angels ;  my  past  powi» 

Ww  purchased  by  no  comijact  with  thy  crew, 

fiolbf  supenoF  science— petiance,  da.fiiij(, 

Aod  Ittlgth  of  watching,  strength  of  mind^  and  skill 

In  knowledge  of  our  Fathers — when  the  earth 

Saw  (»cn  aiKl  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 

Aad^ive  ye  no  supremacy  :  I  stand 

tTpOQ  my  strength— I  do  defy— deny —  tio 

Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye  J— 

^irit  But  thy  many  cnmes 

Have  made  thee 

Mmm,  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Mtist  dimes  be  punished  but  by  other  crimes, 
And  gfcaler  cnmirytls  ? — Back  to  thy  hell  ] 
'  nt  DO  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
ffvcr  shalt  pooi^  me,  thai  I  know : 
\  I  have  done  m  done ;  l  bear  within 
A  loftiirtt  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
»Tbe  Hind  which  is  immortal  nukes  itself 
Rieqtiital  for  iti  good  or  c\il  thoughts, —  r  J« 

If  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  [4acc  and  time :  ^  its  innate  sense, 
Vrlien  strip^jcd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  Meeting  things  without, 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt  me ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends!  140 

The  hand  of  Death  is  on  me— but  not  yours ! 

\The  Demons  disappear. 

AIM.   Alas  1  how  pale  thou  art — thy  lips  are  white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle :  Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven — 

t.  ['*  The  mind  is  iu  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven." 

Paradist  Lost,  i.  254,  255.] 
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Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — ^but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  'Tis  over — my  duU  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  arotind  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.    Fare  thee  well-^ 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold — cold — even  to  the  heart — 

But  yet  one  prayer — ^Alas  1  how  fares  it  with  thee  ?    150 

Man.  Old  man  I  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die.^ 

[Manfred  es^ms. 

Abbot  He's  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  its  eaithless 
flight; 
Whither?    I  dread  to  thmk — ^but  he  is  gone." 

I.  [In  the  first  edition  (p.  ^5),  this  line  was  left  out  at  Gifibrd's  sag- 
gestioQ  {Memoirs,  etc.,  1891.  i.  387).  Byron  was  indignant,  and  wrote 
to  Murray,  August  za,  1817  (Letters,  1900,  iv.  157).  "  You  have  destroyed 
the  whole  effect  and  moral  of  the  poem,  by  omitting  the  last  Une  of 
Manfred's  speaking."] 

a.  [For  Goethe's  translation  of  the  following  passages  in  Mamfrtdt 
vis.  (i.|  Manfred's  soliloquy,  act  i.  sc.  z,  line  i.  sea.  ;  hi.)  "The  Incan- 
tation, '  act  i.  sc.  X.  lines  iQa-961 :  (iti.)  Manfred  s  soliloquy,  act  ii:  ac 
a.  lines  164-904  ;  (iv.)  the  duologue  between  Manfred  and  Astarte,  act 
ii.  sc  4.  lines  1 16-155;  l^-)  &  couplet,  "For  the  night  hath  been  to 
roe,"  etc.,  act  UL  sc  4.  lines  q.  4 ;— see  Professor  A.  Brandl's  GoeHkt- 
Jakrhuk,  1899.  and  Goethe  s  Werke,  1874,  iii.  aoi,  as  quoted  in 
Appendix  II.,  Letters,  1901.  v.  503-514.] 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LAMENT  OF  TASSO. 


TBS  MS.  of  the  Lammt  of  Tano  is  dated  AprH  ao,  1817, 
ft  VM  despatched  from  Florence  April  2%  and  reached 
Si^taiid  May  \z  (sec  Mtnwir  of  Jifhn  Murray^  iSgr,  L 
jS4)  Proof*  re.ichcd  Byron  June  7,  and  the  poem  was 
imblUbed  July  17,  iSit- 

**  It  ww>*  M  writes  (April  26),  "  written  in  consequence  of 
my  harifif  been  talcly  in  Fcrrara*"  Again,  writing  from  Rome 
(May  5*  1817),  he  (usb  if  Ithe  MS.  has  arrived,  and  adds,  **  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  *  These  be  good  rhymes,'  as  Pope's  papa 
»aid  to  him  wlien  be  was  a  boy  **  {iMUrs^  1900,  iv,  ti2-i  i^\ 
Twc»  mouths  later  he  reverted  to  the  theme  of  Ta£So*s  dl- 
trcatmcnt  at  the  hands  of  Duke  AJ/onso,  tn  ihe  memorable 
ttaniai  xxxv.-iuiix,  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  /farM 
{Po€ikai  W^r'ks^  1899^  ii,  5547359 ;  and  for  examination  of 
the  circuTOstances  of  Tasso's  imprisonment  in  the  HospitaJ 
of  Sam*  Anna,  vuU  iind,^  pp.  355,  356,  nou  i). 

Notices  of  the  Lamtni  of  Tasto  appeared  in  the  GeniU- 
mm^s  MagoMim,  August,  1817,  vol.  87,  pp.  150,  151 ;  in  Tht 
Scofs  MofOMitu^  August,  1817,  N.S.,  voL  i.  pp.  48,  49 ;  and 
a  eologistic  but  uncritical  review  in  Blackwootts  Editfimrgk 
MagOMim^  November,  18 17,  voL  ii.  pp.  143-144. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  Femra,  m  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  original 
MSB.  of  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  ^  and  of  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  from  Titian  to  Ariosto, 
mwi  ilie  inkstami  and  chair,  the  tomb  and  the  house,  of 
the  laiter.  But,  as  misfortune  has  a  greater  interest  for 
po^ertty,  and  little  or  none  for  the  cotemporary,  the  oeU 
irbcte  Tiiso  vas  confined  in  the  hospital  of  St  Anna 
aUocta  a  more  fixed  attention  than  the  residence  or  the 
awsnun^t  of  Ariosto— «t  least  it  had  this  effect  on  me. 
Theft  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the 
■mud  o^tm  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily,  the 
vooder  and  the  indignation  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara 
k  much  decayed  and  depopulated :  the  castle  still  exists 
entiie;  and  I  saw  the  court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo 
were  t>eheaded,  according  to  the  annal  of  Gibbon.* 

t.  TA  MS.  of  the  Gtrusalemnu  is  preserved  and  exhibited  at  Sir 
John  Soane's  Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.] 

a.  (The  original  MSw  of  this  poem  is  dated,  "  The  Apennines,  April 
•o.  1S17."] 
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LoMO  fears  I — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
Aad  cig)e-5pinl  of  a  ChiJd  of  Song — 

[  f  cut  of  aulrage — calumny— and  wrong ; 
ladoess,  prisoned  solitude,^ 
And  tfae  libd's  cajikei  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  tiM  itnpatient  thirst  of  light  aiid  air 
nudics  tiic  hcftil ;  and  the  abhorred  gnUe, 
Miming  the  iunbcams  with  its  hideous  riiade» 
U'orks  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  biain, 
With  a  hot  sc^ise  of  heaviness  and  pain;  lo 

And  bafe^  at  once,  Captivity  displayed 

I.  [Tlw  MS.  cifh^Lmmmi  tf  Ttuso  oorrcspoods.  wkft  la  three  Uoei 
viMre  aherwue  reMUap  are  lopertcribed,  vtrkuim  ei  UitnUim  with 
tht  IKL  A  letter  dated  Angntt  ax,  18x7,  from  G.  Pbtidori  to  Joha 
Manay.  with  reference  to  the  tran^tion  ol  the  Lamutt  into  Italian, 
and  a  dedJcatory  letter  (in  Polidori'i  handwriting)  to  the  Earl  of  Guil- 
ford, dated  Aufost  3.  1817,  form  part  of  the  same  voluin^ 

8.  [In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Scipio  Gonxaga  ('*  Di  prizione  in 
Seat'  Anna,  questo  mese  di  mexxio  I'anno  1579  "),  Tasso  exclaims,  "  Ah, 
wretched  me  I  1  had  designed  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most 
Bobia  anument,  four  tmgcdies,  of  which  I  had  formed  the  plan.  I  had 
■cbrmed,  too,  many  works  in  prose,  on  sub^ecu  the  most  lofty,  and 
aKMl  osefol  to  human  life;  I  nad  designed  to  unite  philosophy  with 
tkjqatnop,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  might  remain  of  me  an  eteraal 
IB! may  ia  the  world.  Alas  1  1  had  expected  to  close  mjr  life  with 
glory  and  renown ;  but  now.  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  to  many 
enlaJBitCiei,  I  have  lost  erery  prospect  of  reputatkm  and  of  honoor. 
The  fsar  of  perpetual  imprisonment  increases  my  melancholy ;  the  in- 
diyiitles  which  I  suffer  augment  it ;  and  the  saualor  of  my  beard,  my 
haw,  and  habit,  the  sordidness  and  filth,  exceedingly  annoy  me.  Sore 
aas  1,  that,  if  IHB  who  so  little  has  corresponded  to  mv  attachment— 
a  At  taw  me  la  soch  a  state,  and  in  such  affliction— she  would  haf« 
aoBt  oompatnon  oo  me.**— Lr/Zmr  di  T^tuUp  TatM,  1853,  iL  6a] 
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Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-opened  gate, 

Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day, 

And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 

Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone ; 

And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 

Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 

Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — ^my  grave. 

All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 

But  must  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  despair ;         ao 

For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  revelled  among  men  and  things  divine, 

And  poiured  my  spirit  over  Palestine,^ 

In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  Heaven, 

For  He  has  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven,  30 

I  have  employed  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 

II. 

But  this  is  o'er — ^my  pleasant  task  is  done : — ■ 

My  long-sustaining  Friend  of  many  years ! 

If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears,* 

Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  none. 

But  Thou,  my  young  creation !  my  Soul's  child ! 

Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled, 

I.  [Compare— 

"  The  lecond  of  a  tenderer  sadder  mood« 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem." 

Prophtcy  cf  DanU,  Canto  IV.  lines  15s,  137.] 

B.  PFasso's  imprisonment  in  the  Hospital  of  Sant'  Anna  lasted  from 
Marct),  1579,  to  July,  1^86.  The  GtrusaUmmt  had  been  6nisfaed  many 
years  before.  He  sent  the  first  four  cantos  to  his  friend  Sctpio  Gonaga, 
Febniarjr  17,  and  the  last  three  on  October  4.  1575  {Letterw  di  Tcrpia^ 
Tasso,  18^  L  55-117).  A  mutilated  first  edition  was  published  in  1580 
bv  "  Oraao  alias  Celio  de'  Malesptni«  avYenturicre  intrigante  "  (Sdarti's 
Ki/a.  ^..  1895.  i.  3*9).]    • 

5.  [So,  too.  Gibbon  was  overtaken  by  a  '*  sober  melandidy  **  when 
be  had  finished  the  last  hne  of  the  last  page  of  the  Dtctimg  and  FaU 
on  the  night  of  June  97,  1787.] 
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And  wooed  me  from  mjrself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 

Tboa  too  ait  gone — and  so  is  my  delight :  40 

And  ihciefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

With  this  laKt  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Thou  too  ait  end^— what  is  left  me  now  ? 

For  I  have  aDgui&h  yet  lo  bear — and  how  ? 

I  kDow  not  that— but  in  the  innate  force 

Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource, 

t  htfr  not  sufiki  for  I  liad  no  remo7se» 

Nor  cause  for  such :  they  calJed  me  mad— and  why? 

Oh  Lcofiom  ]  wilt  not  thm  reply  ?  * 

1  was  indeed  delinou^  In  m^^  heart  jo 

To  bft  my  love  *o  lofty  a§  thou  art ; 

But  »till  my  frcnry  was  not  of  the  mind : 

I  kikcw  my  faulty  and  feel  my  ptmishment 

Not  less  because  I  suffer  tt  unbent, 

Tl^t  thou  wen  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 

HaUi  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind  j 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  muluply  thine  image  still  \ 

Successful  Love  may  sate  itself  away ; 

The  wretched  arc  the  faithful  \  \  is  their  fate  to 

To  have  all  feelings  save  the  one,  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rnpid  rivers  into  Ocean  i»our ; 

Bkit  ours  U  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

III. 

Above  me,  hark !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark  1  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl. 

And  the  half-inarticulate  bUsphemy  ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-laboured  mind,  70 

And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 

t.  [Not  long  after  his  iroprijonmeot.  Tasso  appealed  to  the  mercy  of 
AlfoMO,  Id  a  eaaaooe  of  freat  beauty.  ...  and  ...  in  another  ode 
•o  tlw  princewei,  wfaote  pity  he  invoked  in  the  name  of  their  own 
■MdMT,  who  had  henetf  known,  if  not  the  like  horrors,  the  like  aoU- 
Oidt  of  fanrinoinent.  and  bitterness  of  tool,  made  a  similar  appeaL 
^:SmUfi^Tmsm,  by  John  Black.  1810.  ii.  64.  ¥^)  Black  prints  the 
CMme  io  fuU ;  Solerti  (ftte,  rfr..  I  316-318)  gives  telecdoos.] 

▼OL.  IV.  » 
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With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  Will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill :  ^ 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  classed, 

'Mid  soimds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  passed ; 

'Mid  sights  and  soimds  like  these  my  life  may  close : 

So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 

But  it  revives — Oh !  would  it  were  my  lot  So 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

In  this  vast  Lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind ; 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods ;  90 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  odl — 

None !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all. 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ? 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 

I.  ["  For  nearly  the  first  year  of  his  confinement  Tasao  endured  all 
the  horrors  of  a  soliury  sordid  cell,  and  was  under  the  care  ci  a  gaoler 
whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  was  a 
cruel  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  prince.  .  .  .  His  name  was 
Agostino  Mosti.  .  .  .  Tasso  says  of  him.  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  *  ed 
usa  meco  ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed  inumaniti.' "— Hobhoute,  Niiifruai 
iilustratioHS,  tU.,  1818,  pp.  ao,  ai.  noU  i. 

Tasso.  in  a  letter  to  Angelo  GriUo,  dated  June  16.  t^  (Letter  188, 
Lt  Litiere,  etc.,  ii.  076).  complains  that  Mosti  did  not  mterfere  to  pre- 
vent him  being  molested  by  the  other  inmates,  disturbed  in  bis  studies, 
and  treated  disrespectfully  hy  the  governor's  subordinates.  In  Uie 
letter  to  his  sister  Cornelia,  from  which  Hobbouse  quotes,  the  alhtskm 
is  not  to  Mosti,  but,  according  to  Solerti,  to  the  Cardinal  Loigi  d'Eite. 
Elsewhere  (Letter  133.  LetUrt,  ii.  88.  89)  Tasso  describes  Agoi^no 
Motti  as  a  rigorous  aad  aeakxis  Churchman,  but  Car  too  cultivated  and 
courteous  a  gentleman  to  have  enrdsed  any  severity  towards  him  pr^ 
frio  wtaim,  or  otharwise  than  in  obedience  to  orders,  j 
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Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 

Branding  my  thou^ts  as  things  to  shmi  and  fear? 

Would  I  not  pay  them  back  £ese  pangs  again,   loo 

And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  sdfled  groan? 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 

Whidi  nndomines  our  Stoical  success? 

No  I — itiD  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 

Have  pardoned  Princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 

Yes,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign  1  for  thy  sake 

I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 

It  hath  no  business  where  iAou  art  a  gatat : 

Thy  brother  hates— but  I  can  not  di^st; 

Thou  pitiest  not— but  I  can  not  forsake.  no 


Look  CO  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 

Bui  aU  unquenched  is  stili  my  better  part, 

Dwefling  deep  in  my  shut  and  sitent  hearty 

As  dwdls  die  gathered  lightning  in  its  doud^ 

Eooompassed  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 

im  struck,— forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 

And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 

The  vivid  diought  ttill  Bashes  through  my  fnuxic, 

And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 

Flit  by  me ; — they  are  gone— T  am  the  same,      i  jo 

And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 

I  knew  thy  state — my  station — and  I  knew 

A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ;  ^ 

I  told  it  not — I  breathed  it  not  • — it  was 

I.  pt  is  hig:h]y  improbable  that  Tasso  openly  indulged,  or  secretly 
Doanshed,  a  consuming  passion  for  Leonora  d  Este,  and  it  is  cortain 
that  the  "  Sister  of  his  Sovereign  "  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  being 
shot  up  in  the  Hospital  of  Sant'  Anna.  That  poet  and  princess  had 
known  each  other  for  over  thirteen  years,  that  the  princess  was  seven 
years  older  than  the  poet,  and,  in  March,  1579,  close  upon  fort^-two 
years  of  age.  are  points  to  be  considered  ;  but  the  fact  that  she  died  in 
rcbmarT,  1581.  and  that  Tasso  remained  in  confinement  for  five  yean 
loQger.  b  a  stronger  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  legend.  She 
was  a  beaotifal  woman,  his  patroness  and  benefactress,  and  the  themt 
of  sooncu  and  canxoni ;  but  it  was  not  for  her  "  sweet  sake  '*  that  TtMO 
loft  either  his  wiu  or  his  liberty.] 

a  [Compare — 

*'  I  speak  not.  1  trace  not.  I  breathe  not  thy  name.** 
'*StaAxas  for  Music,"  line  i,  PoetUai  Works,  X90O1  iii  4X>] 
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Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward; 

And  if  my  eyes  revealed  it,  they,  alas ! 

Were  punished  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 

And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 

Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 

Worshipped  at  holy  distance,  and  around  130 

Hallowed  and  meekly  kissed  the  saintly  ground; 

Not  for  thou  wert  a  Princess,  but  that  Love 

Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  arrayed 

Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismayed — 

Oh !  not  dismayed — but  awed,  like  One  above  I 

And  in  that  sweet  severity  *  there  was 

A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 

I  know  not  how — thy  Genius  mastered  mine — 

My  Star  stood  still  before  thee : — if  it  were 

Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design,  140 

That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 

But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 

Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me — ^but  for  the. 

The  very  love  which  locked  me  to  my  chain 

Hath  lightened  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 

Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain. 

And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 

And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain. 


VI. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  Love, — which  did  pervade  150 

And  mingle  with  whatever  \  saw  on  earth : 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

7.  [Compare  the  following  lines  from  the  canzone  entitled.   "  I^ 
Prima  di  Tre  SoreUe  Scritte  a  Madaroa  Leonora  d'Este  .  .  .  1567  :  '*^ 

"  £  certo  il  primo  dl  chel  bel  sereno 

Delia  tua  fronte  agli  occhi  miei  t'oflfene 
E  vidi  armato  spaxiarvi  Aroore, 
Se  non  cfae  riverenza  allor  converse, 
E  Meraviglia  in  fredda  leloe  n  seno, 
Ivi  pcHa  con  doppia  morte  H  core ; 
Ma  parte  degli  strali,  e  ddl'  ardore 
Sentii  pur  anoo  entro  '1  gelato  marma*^ 
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And  rockSj  whereby  they  grew,  a  Paradise, 

\Vher«  I  did  iay  me  down  within  the  shade 

Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamed  uncounted  hoiirs^ 

Thotigh  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  Wise 

Shook  their  white  ag^d  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 

Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made, 

And  such  a  tmaat  boy  would  end  in  woe,  i6o 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow-  ^ — 

And  then  they  smote  roe,  and  I  did  not  wecp^ 

Hot  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 

Returned  ahd  wept  alone,  and  dxeamed  again 

The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 

And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 

Willi  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain ; 

And  the  whole  hean  exhaled  into  One  Want, 

But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 

I  found  the  thing  I  sougtit — ^and  that  was  thee ;  170 

And  then  I  lost  my  being,  all  to  be 

Absorbed  in  thine  ;^the  world  was  past  away ; — 

Tkmi  didit  anmhikte  the  earth  to  me  f 


r,  [Memo  {S^i.  7,  Ten.  53)  csompluns  thai  bis  father  ehaied  him 
**  ootwiA  qniri<m}y,  btH  wiui  d»ns  and  lanota,  10  turn  ova*  old  iexu.'* 
^^  ;  tel  Tftsio  w«ft  ft  i^iadicuft  and  dutifiil  ttoy,  and,  t!i<?ugh  be  fiPAlIf 
Ihv  Ittw  kir  poi^ry,  mti^  '*  cro&sed "  liis  foLihCT'i  wiihct  uidi 
y  h9  took  hii  own  couric  reluctantly,  «iiid  wilh^Tut  any  breach 
dm,  pertiApi,  the  foUowinf  tr&n^ikms  froiu  \be  Ri/ia/dif. 
_  _  (WgpM  in  tiif  ftwtrtnt«s  U.  41.  97).  tqggoled  thii  pcture 

■tie  cTiif(|  ■'  al  'i-.irLir^i-.*  niiih  U.f  ii n t h --^r i [ ►*■>*    -^ 

**  Nov  hasting  thence  a  verdant  niead  he  found. 
Where  flowers  of  fragrant  smell  adorned  the  ground  ; 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  and  here  from  human  eves 
Apart  he  sits,  and  thus  he  speaks  mid  sighs.' 

Canto  I.  stansa  zviii. 

'*  Thus  have  1  sung  in  youth's  aspiring  days 
Rkuddo's  pleasing  plains  and  martial  praise : 
While  other  studies  slowly  I  pursued 
Ere  twice  revolved  nine  annual  stms  I  viewed  ; 
UagFateful  studies,  whence  oppressed  I  groaned, 
A  buiden  to  myself  and  to  the  wodd  unknown. 
•  ••••• 

Bat  thif  fifst-fmit  of  new  awakened  powers  ! 
Dear  olbpring  of  a  few  short  studious  hours  1 
Thou  inCant  volume  child  of  Cancy  bom 
Where  Brenu's  waves  the  sunny  meads  adorn." 

Canto  XU.  ttanaicl 
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VU. 

I  loved  all  Solitude— but  little  thought 

To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 

From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 

The  maniac  and  his  tyrant; — had  I  been 

Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 

My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave.** 

But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave?    180 

Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 

Than  the  wrecked  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 

The  world  b  all  before  him — mine  is  hert^ 

Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 

What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye. 

And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky ; 

I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 

Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,^ 

But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  I  see  190 

Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 

And  a  strange  Demon,'  who  is  vexing  me 

i.  My  mimd  UAe  iMrs  ada/Ud  io  i/s gr€tve,^MS,] 

I.  ["  Nor  do  I  Umcnt/'  wrote  Tmso,  shortly  after  his  confinemeiit, 
*'  that  my  heart  is  deluged  with  almost  coostant  misery,  that  my  bead 
is  always  heavy  and  often  painful,  that  my  sight  and  hearing  are  much 
impaired,  and  that  all  my  frame  is  become  spare  and  meagre ;  but, 
passing  all  this  with  a  short  sigh,  what  I  would  bewail  is  the  infirmity  01 
my  mind.  .  .  .  My  mind  sleeps,  not  thinks ;  my  fancy  is  chill,  and  forms 
no  pictures ;  my  n^ligent  senses  will  no  longer  furnish  the  imaga  of 
things :  my  hand  is  sluggish  in  writing,  and  my  pen  seems  as  if  it 
shrunk  from  the  office.  Tfeel  as  if  I  were  chained  in  all  my  operations, 
and  as  if  1  were  OYeroonie  by  an  unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive 
stupor."— C^^tffv,  Venice,  1738.  viii.  358,  963.] 

a.  [In  a  letter  to  Msurisio  Catanco.  dated  December  ac.  i^5«  Tasso 
cives  an  account  of  his  sprite  {folUito) :  *'  The  tittle  thief  has  stolen 
from  me  many  crowns.  ...  lie  pnu  all  my  books  topsy-tunry  {mi 
mtttt  tuiti  I  iikri  sotioMfrm),  opens  my  chest  and  steals  my  keys,  so 
that  I  can  keep  nothing.**  Again,  December  jo,  with  regard  to  his 
haUndnations  be  tm,  '*  Know  then  that  in  adcfition  to  Uie  wonders  of 
the  FoUetto  ...  1  have  many  nocturnal  alarms.  For  even  when 
awake  I  have  seemed  to  behold  smaU  fUmes  in  the  air,  and  sometiroa 
ray  eyes  sparkle  in  mdi  a  manner,  that  I  dread  the  kMS  of  sight,  and 
I  have  .  .  .  seen  sparks  issue  from  them.**— Letters  454*  4S6.  ^ 
ItUtrt,  1853.  iL  47S,  479.] 
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With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 

The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 

But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffered  so, 

Sidmrss  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 

And  aD  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 

[  thoui^ht  mi  DC  enemies  Lnd  been  but  Man, 

Bllt  S\nnis  may  be  leagued  with  them— all  Earth 

Abandons— Heaven  forgets  mc ; — jo  the  dearth     soo 

Of  iucb  defence  the  Powers  gf  Evil  can — 

It  may  be — tempt  me  further,— and  preTail 

Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assaiL 

Vuliy  m  this  furnace  is  my  spbit  proved, 

like  steel  in  tempering  ^re  ?  because  I  loved? 

Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 

Was  more  or  le&s  than  nortal^  and  than  me. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feelitig— that  is  o'er; — 

My  scars  are  callous^  or  I  should  have  dashed 

Hf  hmn  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flashed       sro 

b  nodcery  through  them ;— If  I  bear  and  bore 

Ttm  amch  I  have  recounted^  and  the  more 

Wludl  bath  no  words.^'t  is  that  I  would  not  die 

And  aoction  with  self>tlaughter  the  dull  lie 

^Vhich  snared  mc  hcrc^  anc!  with  the  brand  of  shame 

Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 

And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

No— it  shall  be  immortal !— and  I  niake 

A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell,  220 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake> 

While  thou,  Ferrara !  when  no  longer  dwell 

The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls, 

A  Poef  s  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, — 

A  Poef  s  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 

While  strangers  wonder  o*er  thy  unpeopled  walls  I 

And  thou,  Leonora ! — thou — who  wert  ashamed 
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That  such  as  I  could  love — ^who  blushed  to  hear 

To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear,  930 

Go !  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 

By  grief— years — ^weariness — and  it  may  be 

A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me — 

From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, — 

Adores  thee  still ; — and  add — ^that  when  the  towers 

And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 

Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 

Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose. 

This — ^this — shall  be  a  consecrated  spot !  940 

But  T^otd^mhen  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 

Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 

One  hdf  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave.^ 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart.** 

Yes,  Leonora  1  it  shall  be  our  fate 

To  be  entwined  *  for  ever— but  too  late  1  • 

U  As  mom  in  life  couid  I  X^Jt }  tket/rom  my  knui.^MS.] 

I.  ["Tasso,  notivithstanding  the  criticisms  of  the  CnucanU,  would 
have  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  bat  for  his  death.*'  Reply  to  lUkrA- 
wooifs  Edinhnvh  Magatint  (Ravenna,  March  15,  iSao),  Utttrtt  1900, 
iv.  Appendix  IX.  p.  487.] 

a.  [Compare — 

"  From  Life's  commencement  to  its  slow  dedfaie 
We  are  entwined." 
E^stU  to  Augusta,  stanza  zvi.  lines  6.  7,  vi4i  amii,  pw  6a.] 

y,  [The  Apennines,  April  ao,  1817.] 


BEPPO: 

A  VENETIAN  STORY, 

^maJiwd.  FtmvfttI,  l^l^ntlMif  Tmvell^r ;  T,,ook,  f^a  \\$p,  AS 
ilrmnfv  ftufl*  ^  diMd^  tS  tbt  bendtis  of  y^m  own  cqtuitry  ;  be  Ou<  of 
bn  m\th  rottr  N^tiffliy,  iAd  ftlmo^t  ehtde  God  Ibr  nwldog  jroti  tlut 
cgmitcTiatw  you  anj  or  I  viU  tay^%  Uiiak  yott  b«ve  twam  La  n 

Ai  V«m  liJh  ft,  »ct  It.  ic  r,  lino  ^J5» 

lib  IptOi  ^  IVf(/i7«  which  iriK»  mucli  visitc!d  bf  tb«  vcmnf  ^^^ 
^m  MBtkOMft  of  tboAc  times,  aod  irai  M^n  ^bil  Atrij  k  fi4'ir^tli4 
Mi  Of  «1|  4lM0tBmti*.-^  A.' 

[Tk«  iaitltlt  &  A#  CSwnod  Ajrwotigb}  sre  aqI  iLUAched  lo  tbitoota^ 
lim  «o  AAOtbrr  ootooii  flit  «ae  pme  i«ee  DramMtk  iVvrM  of  WUlMi 
Shilipwra;  1S07,  i  34^)^} 


i<  ["  AJtbdu^  I 
ore  liboly  tc 
io  ii.  ytMxtM,"^S<koQimasttr,  bk.  L  adfn.   By  Roger  Aicbain.1 


MM,  More  liboly  to  sin  Uum  ever  I  beard  tell  of  in^ow  ooble  citie  of 


i 
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With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 

The  feeling  of  the  healthfiU  and  the  free ; 

But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffered  so, 

Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 

And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 

I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 

But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 

Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me ; — ^in  the  dearth      aoo 

Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can — 

It  may  be — ^tempt  me  further, — ^and  prevail 

Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 

l^y  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved, 

Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved  ? 

Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 

Was  more  or  less  than  iiortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — ^that  is  o*er; — 

My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dashed 

My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flashed       210 

In  mockery  through  them ; — If  I  bear  and  bore 

The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 

Which  hath  no  words, — ^'t  is  that  I  would  not  die 

And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 

Whidi  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 

Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 

And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

No— it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  I  make 

A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell,  220 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake.** 

While  thou,  Ferrara  1  when  no  longer  dwell 

The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls, 

A  Poef  s  wreaUi  shall  be  thine  only  crown, — 

A  Poef  8  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 

While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls ! 

And  thou,  Leonora ! — thou — who  wert  ashamed 
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Bepfo  was  written  in  the  autumn  (September  6— October 
12,  L^ifers^  1900,  iv,  172)  of  i3i7,  whUn  B^Ton  was  still 
[engaged  on  the  additional  stanzas  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
I  CA//rf^  Harolds  His  new  poem,  as  he  admitted  from  the 
r firsts  was  **aftei'  the  excellent  manner"  of  John  Hookham 
'  Frere*s/>ii  <V esprit^  known  as  Wkisiiecraft  \Frospt€iu$  and 
\  Specimen  &/  an  intended  Natianal  Work  by  William  and 
Itobert  Whistlecraft,    London^   iSi8*X  which    must   have 

["I've  oflen  wish'd  that  I  could  write  a  book* 
Siich  as  all  English  people  might  peruse  ; 

1  never  shall  regret  the  pains  it  took, 
That's  just  the  sort  of  fame  that  I  should  choose  ; 

To  sail  about  the  world  like  Capiain  Cook, 
Td  slJQg  a  cot  up  for  my  favourite  MusBp 

And  we'd  take  verse:!  out  to  Demei  am^ 

To  New  South  Wales,  and  up  to  Niagara. 

'*  poets  consume  exciseable  commodities^ 

They  raise  the  nation's  spirit  when  victorious^ 

TlieY  drive  an  export  trade  in  whims  and  oddities. 
Making  our  commerce  and  revenue  glorious ; 

A^  an  industrious  and  pains-taking  body  'lis 
That  Poets  should  be  reckoned  meritorioiis ; 

And  therefore  I  submissively  propose 

To  erect  one  Board  for  Verse  and  one  for  Prose. 

'*  Princes  protecting  Sciences  and  Art 

I've  often  seen  in  coppcr-ptate  and  print ; 

t  never  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  part, 
And  therefore  1  conclude  there's  nothing  in't: 

But  every  body  knows  the  Regent's  heart ; 
I  trust  be  won't  reject  a  well- meant  hint : 

Each  Board  to  have  twelve  members,  wttli  a  seat 

To  bring  them  in  per  ann»  five  hundred  neat ; — 

''  From  Princes  I  descend  to  the  Nobility  r 

In  former  times  all  persons  of  high  stations, 
LordSf  Baronets,  and  Persons  of  gentility, 
Paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  dedications ; 
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Mm^PO  wai  written  in  the  autitmn  (September  fi^Oclobcr 
II,  LttiiTi^  1900,  iv,  172)  of  iSi7,  whilst  Byron  was  ttill 
afi|fd  on  the  addltioaal  stomas  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
C6w  Har^d*  Hi&  oew  poem^  a$  he  &diniu»l  from  tlie 
firii,  was  "  after  the  excel! «it  manner  *  of  John  Hookham 
Frcfc**  Jfu  ifetpnX  kaown  as  Wkistltar^fi  {Pr^sputmi  and 
Sptfimgn  0f  an  inUmded  NatioHoi  W&ri  by  WiUiaun  and 
Robert  WhUttectiift,   London,   ]8iS^),  which   must   have 

ii        [**  I:'ve  crfkeii  wtib'd  thai  I  co«ikl  write  a  book, 
Sucli  as  att  KAgUs^  people  mi^ht  p«niit ; 
I  DTittr  thai]  r^giTt  th«  paiiu  it  xodk^ 

TbaCl  fUAt  ihe  ion  of  iume  ihJtt  1  ibould  chOOtI  I 
T#«lll  MMH  l|i«  wctcid  lilcB  Caplaio  Cudit 

Jnd  wd'^  ttln  vafwa  om  10  D^SBiiaia, 
To  Haw  SotttH  Wal^,  ssid  up  10  Niagai^ 

"  Foeti  conioinc  ezdseable  commodities, 

Tbej  raise  the  nation's  spirit  when  viclorioiit, 

TbcT  drive  an  export  tnule  in  whims  and  oddities, 
IkuUdnff  oar  commerce  and  revenue  i^lorioiis ; 

As  an  industrious  and  pains-taking  body  'tis 
That  Pocu  should  be  reckoned  meritorious : 

And  therefore  I  submissively  propose 

To  erect  one  Board  for  Verse  ana  one  for  Prose. 

"  Princes  protecting  Sdences  and  Art 

I've  often  seen  m  copper-plate  and  print ; 

I  never  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  port, 
And  therefore  I  conclude  there's  nothing  in't : 

But  every  body  knows  the  Regent's  heart ; 
I  trust  be  won't  reject  a  well-meant  hint ; 

Each  Board  to  have  twelve  members,  with  a  seal 

To  bring  them  in  per  ann.  five  hundred  neat  :^ 

**  From  Prlnoes  I  descend  to  the  Nobility  : 
la  former  times  all  persons  of  high  stations, 
Lords,  Baronets,  and  Persons  of  gentility, 
Psid  Iwcaty  guineas  for  the  dedications ; 
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reached  him  in  the  summer  of  18 17.  Whether  he  divined 
the  identity  of  "  Whistlecraft  ^  from  the  first,  or  whether  his 
guess  was  an  after-thought,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
water  and  shoot  ahead  of  his  imsuspecting  rival.  It  was  a 
case  of  plagiarism  in  excelsis.  and  the  superiority  of  the 
imitation  to  the  original  must  be  set  down  to  the  genius  of 
the  plagiary,  unaided  by  any  profound  study  of  Italian 
literature,  or  an  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  parents 
and  inspirers  of  Whistlecraft 

It  is  possible  that  he  had  read  and  forgotten  some  speci- 
mens of  Pulci*s  Morgante  Maggiore^  which  J.  H.  Menvale 
had  printed  in  the  Monthly  Magasiru  for  1806- 1807,  vol 
sod.  pp.  304,  ;io,  etc.,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  familiar 
with  nis  Orlando  in  RonasvalleSy  published  in  1814.  He 
distinctly  states  that  he  had  not  seen  W.  S.  Rose's  ^  transla- 
tion of  Casti's  Animali  Parlanti  (first  edition  [anonymoiis]p 
1816),  but,  according  to  Pryse  Gordon  {Personal  memoirs^ 
iL  328),  he  had  read  the  originaL  If  we  may  trust  Uffo 
Foscolo  (see  "Narrative  and  Romantic  Poems  of  the 
Italians  "  in  the  Quart,  Rev.^  ApriL  1819,  vol  zxL  pp.  486- 
526),  there  is  some  evidence  that  Byron  had  reaa  Forte- 
guerri*s  Ricciardetto  (translated  in  18 19  bv  Sylvester 
TOouglas)  Lord  Glenbervie,  and  again,  by  John  Herman 
Merivalei  under  the  title  of  The    Two  First  Cantos  of 

This  practice  was  attended  with  utility ; 

The  patrons  lived  to  future  generations. 
The  poets  lived  by  their  industrious  earning.-— 
So  men  alive  and  dead  could  live  by  Learning. 

**  Then  twenty  guineas  was  a  little  fortune ; 

Now.  we  must  starve  unless  the  times  should  mend : 
Our  poets  now-a-days  are  deemed  importune 

If  their  addresses  are  difiiisely  penned ; 
Most  fashionable  authors  make  a  short  one 

To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend. 
To  show  their  independence.  1  suppose : 
And  that  may  do  for  Gentlemen  like  those. 

"  Lastly,  the  oommon  people  I  beseech^ 

Dear  People  1  if  yon  think  my  verses  dever, 
Presorre  witn  care  your  noble  parts  of  speech. 

And  take  it  as  a  maxim  to  endeavour 
To  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  teach. 

And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  for  ever ; 
And  don't  oonfoimd  the  tanguage  of  the  nation 
With  long-tailed  words  hi  osity  and  ation" 

Canto  I.  stanxas  L-vi.] 

I.  [For  some  adninble  stansu  in  the  metre  and  strle  of  Btpfo,  by 
W.  S.  Rose,  who  passed  the  winter  of  1817-18  in  Venice,  ana  who 
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Hkkardetta^  jSao),  but  the  paraUel  which  he  addyces  (fvWIi 
^m/,  Iu  166)  i$  not  If  cry  amking  or  convincifig. 

Oa  the  oibar  hand,  after  the  fxsem  wai  cotnplelcd  (March 
^Sf  iSlVX  b^  ^^^  under  the  iraprciiion  that  '*  Benii  wai  the 
^n^ftii  ^  aU  *  .  «  the  rather  of  that  kind  [t,i.  the  mock- 
biroicjisf  writing  ; "  but  ihcre  h  nothirvj^  to  show  whether  he 
^id  firh«dool  read  the  rifmimtntG  of  Orlando'*  innatrwrai^^ 
m tie  more  diiti nctiirdx  B emevc^u e  Capitott  Two  yeam  Uter 
(lee  Letter  to  Mttfnyi  Febman*  11^  iSao,  LtfUrs^  iqoo»  iv. 
407  ;  and  "  Aitftftiltnicnt  **  to  Slw^anti  Aftt^^^^ii/rr)  hu  had 
dticovfrrtd  that  "  Pulci  was  the  pai ent  of  H^'i^/U^a/i^  and 
the  pfcoir^or  and  model  of  ncmt,"  but,  in  18 17^  he  was  only 
at  the  commencement  of  his  studies.  A  time  came  long 
hdhn  tht  **yc;ir  or  two  "of  his  promise  (March  35,  1818) 
vlieii  be  had  leartjcU  to  simulate  the  v^a  im^tfra  <}f  the  ItaUan 
Wum^  «ad  was  aibhf  not  only  to  surpass  his  **  immediate 
wmilA^  boA  to  rival  his  model's  forerunners  and  inspiters, 
|&  the  OKanwhile  a  tule  based  on  a  **  Vctictiaii  anecdote"* 
(p^aps  an  •"  epiKide  *  in  the  history  of  Cobnet  Fmgcrald 
«iid  the  Maxcbesa  CasliiplioQC, — see  Letter  lo  Moore^  Decern* 
\m  a&.  tti\^Li$i€rs^  1900,  iv.  26}  lent  Itself  to  "the  excellent 
MifiBfr~if  Kr  Wltlitli^ndli*' and  would  show  *'  Uie  Imowing 
1^*  Aat  ta»  Muffay'a  advtim  Gifford,  Crokcr,  Freie.  etc., 
;  ■*fee  could  write  Ghcetfully,"  and  "would  repel  the 
ctem  of  monotony  and  maimerum.'' 

EckennriJin,  mindful  of  Goethe's  hint  that  Byron  had  too 
nsnch  imp^irim  (an  excess  of  mtrndamUsL  Mij- world  lines*) j 
fowid  It  haid  to  read  B^ppa  after  Macbtih.  "1  felt,**  he 
WtC^  *'ihe  predominance  of  a  nefarious^  empirical  worid^ 
via  wbfch  the  mind  which  introduced  it  to  ns  has  In  m 
«Mhb  measure  associated  itsctf ''  {Cmv^rsaiic^HS  &/  Ci^the^ 
iU^  1874,  p.  175).  But  Beppo  must  be  taken  at  its  own 
▼aloation.  It  is  ^  Venitian  Story,  and  the  action  takes 
place  behind  the  scenes  of  **  a  comedy  of  Goldoni."  A  less 
fobtle  but  a  more  apposite  criticism  mav  be  borrowed  from 
••Lord  B>Ton*s  Combolio"  {sic),  Blackwooifs  Edinburgh 
Magaxim,  1822,  xi.  162-165. 

•*  The  story  that's  in  it 
May  be  told  in  a  minute  ; 
But  par  parenthise  chatting, 
On  this  thing  and  that  thing. 
Keeps  the  shuttlecock  flyingi 
And  attention  from  dying." 

Bippc^  a  Vinelian  Story  (xcv.   sUnzas)  was  pablished 

seat  then  to  b^rron  from  Albaro  in  the  spring  of  1818.  see  Letters,  19001 
hr.  ai  1-314.  n4fie  1.] 
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February  28,  1818  ;  and  a  fifth  edition,  consisting  of  xcix. 
stanzas,  was  issued  May  4,  18 18. 

Jcflfrey,  writing  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review  (February, 
1818^  voL  zxix.  pp.  302-310),  is  unconcerned  with  regard  to 
WhutUcraft^  or  any  earlier  model,  but  observes  "  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  \,Beppo\  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
tales  and  lighter  pieces  of  Prior— a  few  stanzas  here  and 
there  among  the  trash  and  burlesque  of  Peter  Pindar,  and 
in  several  passages  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  the  author  oif  the 
facetious  miscellaiiy  entitled  the  Tivopenny  Post  Bag^ 

Other  notices,  of  a  less  appreciative  kind,  appeared  in 
the  Monthly  Review^  March,  1818,  vol.  85,  pp.  285-190 ; 
and  in  the  Eclectic  Review^  N.S.,  June,  1818,  vol.  ix.  pp,  555- 
557. 
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Ti8  known,  at  least  it 

Sooe  weeks  before  Sh 

The  Fcople  lake  tb< 
And  buy  repenUncje,  ( 

However  high  their 
With  (iddling,  feasting 
And  other  things  whic 

II. 

Tbe  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  coters 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better). 

The  Time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  loTers 
Begins,  and  Prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 

And  Gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 
Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her; 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 

Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming.' 

t.  [The  MS.  of  Brffo,  in  Byron's  bandwritinff.  is  now  in  the  poties- 
9km  of  Captain  tbe  Hon.  F.  L.  King  Noel.  It  is  dated  October  lo^ 
i8i7.y 

a.  [Tbe  nse  of  "  persuasion  **  as  a  synonime  for  *'  reli^ioo,"  is.  perbapt. 
of  American  descent  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  first  inangural  addren 
aaPtcaidept  of  Ui>A..  speaks  "of  whatever  sute or  persnasioa.  poUtfcal 
or  rdigioaa.*'  At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  tbeolof^ical 
Bioelias  were  not  regarded,  and  tbe  great  gulph  between  a  reUgioo 
aad  a  sect  or  party  was  imperfectly  discerned.    Hence  tbe  solecism.] 

3.  rCompare  tbe  lines  which  Byron  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Moore* 
dated  December  14,  1816  (Letters,  1900,  iv.  y>y~ 
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III. 
And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 

Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 
And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 

Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos; 
All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical. 

All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose. 
But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  Clergy,— 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers  I  I  charge  ye, 

IV. 

You'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars, 
Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 
Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fiin ; 

They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's. son, 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  cauldron's  bubble 

That  boiled  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 


But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
You  hke  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Rag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 
With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

No  place  that's  called  "  Piazza  "  in  Great  Britain.^ 

*'  But  the  Carniiral's  coining, 
Oh  Thomas  Moore, 


Masking  and  bumming. 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
Guitaning  and  strumming. 
Oh  Thomas  Moore."] 


I.  [Monmouth  Street,  now  absorbed  in  Shaftesbury  Avmtie  fwa 
side),  was  noted  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  for  tbft  Mle  c 
Kooiid-band  doches.    Compare— 

*'  Thames  Street  gives  cheeses.  Corent  Gardes  fruits, 
Moorfidds  old  books,  and  Monmouth  Street  okl  suits. " 

Gay's  THvis,  H.  547.  S4*> 
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VI. 

This  feast  is  named  the  Camival,  nUcfa  bemg 
Ijitcrprctc<l,  impUes  **  farewell  to  flesh  : " 

So  called,  becatuc  the  name  and  thing  agreeing. 
Through  Lent  they  hve  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 

But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 
Is  more  than  I  can  lell,  alihough  I  gucs« 

Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 

in  ih^  Stage-Coach  or  Packet,  just  at  starting. 

Askd  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 
And  itoEd  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 

Tq  Utc  for  forty  days  on  ilWressed  fishes. 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  steira ; 

A  thing  which  causes  many  *'  poohs  *'  and  **  pishes,'* 
And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse), 

nom  travellers  accustomed  from  a  boy 

To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  kast^  with  soy ; 

viit. 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recomrarnd 

*'  The  curious  in  fish*sauce  "  before  they  aosi 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  rid^  to  the  Strand^  and  buy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  ouf  beforehand,  iliese  may  send 

By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss), 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chih-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  Lord !  a  Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye ; 

IX. 

That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Roman, 
And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do, 

Rag  Fair  or  Rosemary  Lane,  now  Rojral  Mint  Street,  was  the  Moa- 
■ootb  Street  of  Use  City.    Compare— 

*'  Where  ware  the  tattered  ensigns  of  Rag  Fair.** 

Pope's  Dunciad,  L  99^  var. 

The  Areade.  or  '*  Piazxa,"  so  called,  which  was  built  by  Inigo  jonei 
is  t6sa,  ran  along  the  whole  of  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  I*uusa 
or  S^jnare  of  Covent  Garden.  The  Arcade  00  the  north  side  is  ttiU 
deacniied  as  the  *'  Vxaioa," ^London  Pasi  oW  Prtstmt,  l)j  H.  & 
Wheatley,  1891,  L  461,  ii.  S54«  ^**  MS] 

VOL.  IV.  ** 
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According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 
If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast ;  and  you. 

If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman. 
Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout — 

Dine  and  be  d — d  I  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse. 

But  that's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 


Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 
And  Masque,  and  Mime,  and  Mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 

That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

XI. 

They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arched  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still ; 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  by  modems  mimicked  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's  * 
(The  best's  at  Florence — see  it,  if  ye  will,) 

They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 

Or  stepped  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgione,* 

XII. 

Whose  tints  are  Truth  and  Beauty  at  their  best ; 
And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go,* 

I.  ["At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day.  .  .  .  What  struck  me  iiiost 
was  ...  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a  Venus  of  Titian  in  the 
Medici  Gallery  .  .  ." — Letter  to  Murray.  April  27,  18x7,  Leittrs, 
1900,  iv.  1x3.  Compare,  too,  CAUtU  //afvid.  Canto  IV.  itanta  xliz. 
line  X.  Poetual  Works,  X899.  ii.  365.  note  a.] 

3.  ["  I  know  nothing  of  ptcttu'es  myself,  and  care  almost  as  little : 
but  to  me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian — above  all.  Giorgiooe.     I 
remember  well  his  Judraient  of  Solomon  in  the  Mareschalchi  Gallenr 
[in  the  Via  Ddle  Asse.  forroerlr  celebrated  for  its  pictures]  in  Bdocna. 
—Letter  to  William  Bankes,  February  a6.  iSao.  Leittrs,  1900.  {▼.  4x1.] 

3.  ["I  also  went  over  the  Manfrini  Palace,  famous  for  iu  picturea. 
Among  them,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian  [now  in  the 
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That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 
Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show;        ,4  l» 

It  may  perhaps  be  also  toj,*mr  xesi, 
And  ihai's  the  omsc  I  rhyme  upon  it  so ; 

Tii  but  a  porlniit  of  his  Son^  and  Wife, 

And  self;  but  jirM  a  Woman  1  Love  in  life  P 

Love  in  full  Ufe  and  length,  not  love  ideali 

Ho,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  tine  name, 
Bat  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 

Thai  tiic  iveet  Model  must  liave  liccn  the  same  i 
A  thiu  that  you  ^rould  purchase,  beg,  or  steals 

Wert  not  imjAWisiblc,  besides  a  shame  : 
The  face  recaltt  some  face,  as  'iweru  with  fain, 
Von  once  have  aixn^  but  ne'er  wtil  soc  ^ain  ^ 

XIV* 

One  of  those  forms  which  Hit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  yo^gt  wid  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face ; 

Audi  d)  I  the  Loveliness  at  times  we  »ee 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 

The  Youth,  llje  Bloom,  the  Beauty  wliich  agree, 
In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retiacei 

potKMftoQ  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery],  surpassing  all  my  antidpations  of 
the  pow  of  paintiiig  or  human  expression  :  it  is  the  poetry  of  portrait, 
aad  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There  was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady, 
ceotuiks  old,  whose  name  1  forf^^et,  but  whose  features  must  always  be 
remembered.  I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom  : — it 
b  the  Und  of  face  to  go  mad  for.  because  it  cannot  walk  out  of  its 
frame.  .  .  .  What  struck  me  most  in  the  general  collection  was  the 
extreme  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the  mass  of 
pictures,  so  many  centuries  or  generations  old,  to  those  jrou  see  and 
meet  every  dav  amongst  the  existing  Italians.  The  Queen  of  Cjrpnis 
and  Giorgtone  s  wife,  particularly  the  latter,  are  Venetians  as  it  were  of 
yesterday ;  the  same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is 
none  finer."— Letter  to  Murray,  April  14,  1817.  Ijrtters,  xtjfco^  iv.  10^ 
The  picture  which  caught  Byron's  fancy  was  the  so-caUed  Famiglta 
di  Gwrgiome,  which  was  remoTcd  from  the  Manfrini  Palace  in  1856, 
and  If  now  in  the  Falaixo  Giovanelli.  It  represents  "  an  almost  node 
fpoman,  probably  a  gipay.  seated  with  a  diild  in  her  lap,  and  a  itandiof 
warrior  gaaog  upon  her.  a  storm  breaking  over  the  landscape.**— 
Hmmdkook  tf  PaimHmF,  by  Austen  H.  Layard,  x8oi,  part  ii.  p.  553.I 

I.  [Aocordtog  to  Vasari  and  others,  Giorgione  (Giorgio  Barfaarelu,  Ik 
1478)  waa  never  married.    He  died  of  the  plague,  A.o.  1511.I 
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Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know. 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad  ^  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are^ 

Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony, 
(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar) 

And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni,* 
They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar; 

And  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty, 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more's  the  pity  I 

XVI. 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs. 
Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter. 

Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heeled  Mercuries, 
Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better ; 

And  then,  God  knows  what  mischief  may  arise, 
When  Love  links  two  young  people  in  one  fetter. 

Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds. 

Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  heads. 

XVII. 

Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Dcsdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,* 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 

I.  "Quae  septem  did.  sex  tamcD  esse  solent"— Ovid,  {Fasiorum, 
lib.  iv.  line  iTal 

a.  [Carlo  Goldoni  (1707-1793I.  His  lAxf.Btlisanms,  was  first  per- 
formed November  24,  1734;  Le  Ihurrm  Bunfaisam/,  November  a, 
1771.  Im  Ba/U^a  dtl  tafi.  La  Ijxamdiera,  tU.^  Still  hold  the  Stage.  Hu 
Siimoirti  were  published  in  1787.] 

3.  ["Lookto't: 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 

Tbej  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best  oonsdenoe 

Is  not  to  leave  't  undone,  but  keep  't  unknown." 

OikeiU,  act  iii.  sc  %  lines  ao6-«A] 
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To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 

Because  sbe  had  a"  Cavalier  Senrente."^  ^ 

XVIIL 

Their  |ealo«sy  (if  they  arc  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  coinpIcEion  altogether, 
Kot  like  tkit  sooty  devil  of  Othello's, 

\l1iich  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather, 
Bui  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  feUows, 

U^hcn  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
Hii  head  lor  »uch  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers, 
jtot  takes  at  once  anoihcr,  or  anotha^s. 

XIX. 

IXdslefer  see  a  Gondola?    For  fear 
You  should  not,  111  describe  it  you  exactly ; 

"Tis  a  long  covered  boat  thaf  s  common  hen:, 
Carred  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  com|jactIy, 

Rowed  by  two  rowers,  each  csdl'd  '*  Gondolier/' 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a  coflbi  clapl  in  a  canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  da 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  die  long  canals  they  go, 
And  imder  the  Rialto '  shoot  alonj, 

I.  [Compare— 

"  An  Eagtitb  ladv  asked  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  tne  actual  and  official  duties 
CX  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  on, 
Whkh  hovers  oft  atwut  some  married  beauties. 
Called  '  Cavalier  Servente.'  a  Pygmalion 

Whose  sutues  warm  (I  fear,  alas !  too  true  't  is> 
Beneath  his  art.    The  dame,  pressed  to  disclose  tnem. 
Said — '  Lady.  I  beseech  >ou  to  syifpou  tkem* " 

Don  JuoH,  Canto  IX.  stanta  IL 

A  critic,  ia  Uie  Momtkly  Rtvieto  (Kfarch.  18x8.  vol  Uzxv.  p.  986), 
look  Dffoo  to  task  for  omitting  the  €  in  Cavaiure,  In  a  fetter  to 
Mwray,  April  17.  1818.  he  shows  that  he  is  right,  and  takes  his  revencs 
OB  the  editor  (Georfe  Edward)  Griffiths,  and  his  "scribbler  Mr. 
Hodnon."— ZWVrrr.  1900,  iv.  296.! 

a.T*'Aii  English  abbreviation.  Rialto  is  the  name,  not  of  the  bridfts, 
b«l  M  Um  iilaiMl  from  which  it  is  called ;  and  the  Venetians  saj,  // 
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By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow. 
And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 

They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe, — 
But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong, 

For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's  done. 

XXI. 

But  to  my  story. — ^'Twas  some  years  ago, 

It  may  be  tlurty,  forty,  more  or  less. 
The  Carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress ; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show. 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 
And  so  we'll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  people  odl  a  "  certain  <tge"  * 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears. 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

fanti  di  Rialto,  as  we  say  Westmioster  Bridge.  In  that  island  is  the 
Exchange ;  and  I  have  often  walked  there  as  on  classic  ground.  .  .  . 
*  I  Sopportichi,'  says  Sansorino,  writing  in  isSo^Kcm/^.  i^i.  p.  134! 
'sono  ogni  giomo  firrauentati  da  i  mercatanti  Fiorentini.  GoiovcsT, 
Milanesi.  Spagnuoli.  Turchi,  e  d'altre  nationi  diverse  del  mondo.  i 
quali  vi  concorrono  in  tanta  copia.  che  questa  piazxa  k  annoverata  fra 
le  prime  dell'  universo.'  It  was  there  that  the  Christian  held  discourse 
with  the  Jew  ;  and  Shylock  refers  to  it  when  he  says— 

" '  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me.* 

'  Andiamo  a  Rialto.'—'  L'ora  di  Rialto/  were  on  every  tongue ;  and 
continue  so  to  the  present  day.  as  we  learn  from  the  Comedies  of 
Goldoni,  and  particularly  from  his  A/(rrra»/i."~Note  to  the  BrUUs  of 
Vtmue,  Poewu,  bv  Samuel  Rogers.  185a,  ii.  88.  89.  See,  too.  CkiidM 
Harold,  Canto  IV.  stansa  iv.  line  6.  Poetical  Works,  1899,  ii.  391.] 

I.  rCompare  "At  the  epoch  called  a  certain  age  she  found  herself 
an  old  maid."~Iane  Porter.  Thaddtus  of  Wanaw  {1803),  cap.  xuviii. 
(See  M  Eng.  Dut.,  art  "  Certain."! 

Ugo  Foscolo,  in  his  article  in  ttie  QmarUr/y  Revigm,  April,  1819, 
vol  xxi.  pp.  48^-5^.  quotes  these  lines  m  illustration  of  a  stansa  from 
Forteguorri's  RuaardtUo,  iv.  a — 

*' Quando  si  giugne  ad  una  certa  etA, 
Ch'io  Don  vogho  dcscrivervi  qual  ^'*  etc.] 
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A  penoo  jet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears, 

To  name,  ddbie  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word,— 
Whica  sorely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XKIU, 

Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 
Of  Tinie,  and  Time  returaed  the  compliment, 

And  treatt:d  her  genteclly»  so  thai,  di*essed. 
She  looked  citremely  well  where'er  she  went ; 

A  pnnty  woman  U  a  welcome  giiest. 
And  Liuia**  brow  a  frown  bad  rarely  bent ; 

Indeed,  she  shone  all  smiles,  aiid  seemed  to  ^tter 

Mankind  with  hex  black  eyes  for  looking  at  hci, 

XXIV, 

Sbc  was  a  monied  woman ;  *tis  convenient, 
Because  tn  Christian  countries  'tis  a  rule 

To  view  their  little  slips  witli  eyes  more  lenient  | 
IVbcreas  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 

(Unten  within  the  period  mtervenient 
A  VttU-timed  wedding  makes  tiie  scandal  cool) 

I  dotfl  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 
I  they  mansjie  never  to  discover  it. 


XXV. 

Her  husband  sailed  upon  the  Adriatic, 

And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 

And  when  he  lay  in  Quarantine  for  pratique  ^ 
(A  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease), 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giuseppe,  called  more  briefly,  Beppo.* 

XXVI. 

He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 
Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure ; 

I.  [A  dean  bin  of  health  after  ouarantine.    Howell  speUs  tha  word 
'pfstk."  and  llOtoii  "  pratticke."] 
Si  Beppo  is  tha  **  Joe  '  of  the  Italian  Joseph. 
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Though  coloured,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 
He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour — 

A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard ; 
And  she,  although  her  manners  showed  no  rigour, 

Was  deemed  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle. 

So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible.^ 

XXVII. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blundered  into  debt. 

And  did  not  like  the  thought  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  offered  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come ; 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIII. 

Tis  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic. 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic. 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual,  % 
And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 

X.  ["  The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the  same  as  hi  the 
Doges'  time ;  a  woman  is  virtuous  (according  to  the  code)  who  limits 
herself  to  her  husband  and  one  lover ;  those  who  have  two.  three,  or 
more,  are  a  little  wild ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  are  indiscriminately 
diffuse,  and  form  a  low  connection  .  .  .  who  are  considered  as  over- 
stepping the  modesty  of  marriage.  .  .  .  There  is  no  convincing  a 
woman  here,  that  she  is  in  the  smallest  degree  deviating  from  the  rale 
of  right,  or  the  fitness  of  things,  in  having  an  ^MtfrvM**— Letter  to 
Murray,  January  a,  1817,  letfen,  1900,  iv.  40.  41.] 
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She  deemed  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 

Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 
And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
With  a  Tic&4iusband,  Mefly  to  proUct  hit. 

She  choae,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  chooae, 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  thc^  choice?) 

TiD  Bmo  should  return  from  his  lon^  cruise. 
And  md  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 
A  Coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 

A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  wdl  as  quality, 

And  in  hb  pleasures  of  great  llhcntlliy.^ 

XXXL 

And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  Uiai  be  knew 
Music,  and  dandng,  fiddling,  Froicb  and  Tuscan ; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  yotj, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too, 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  sock  and  buskin  ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  "  secotura  1 "  * 

XXXII. 

His  "bravo"  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hushed  "  Academic  "  sighed  in  silent  awe ; 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  looked  around, 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw ; 

The  "  Prima  Donna's  "  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  "  Bah  1 " 

Soprano,  Basso,  even  the  Contra-Alto, 

Wished  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 

L  A  Comni  of  wealth  inferior  to  his  quaJiiy, 

Whi^h  iowutohat  limited  his  iideraJity.^[MS.] 

t*  r*'Soaw  of  Uie  Italimns  liked  him  [a  famous  improviMtorel  ochert 
alaa  bit  paibrnumce  '  ucaUmra '  (a  deviltsh  good  word,  by  the  way), 
an  liilan  was  in  oonupoversy  about  bim.'*^Lettcr  to  Moon^ 
r6,  t8i6,  LiUtn,  1899,  iii  j&i.] 
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XXXIII. 

He  patronised  the  Improvisator!, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporise  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rtiymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  tibe  palm  to  that  whidi  France  has ; 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  Cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seemed  a  hero.^ 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  faithful  too,  as  well  as  amorous ; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Aldiough  they're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous. 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us, 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain : 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cooL 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  showed  the  least  concern, 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already : 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he's  alive,  he's  dead-^ox  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin,) 

Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  hvo  men ; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  b, 

t.  rnw  MjriBf .  "  n  n>  a  point  de  h^rot  jaom  too  vmlet  M 
chMnbre,"  <•  attribated  to  Marshal  (Nicholas)  Catinat  (i637-i7i«). 
Hti  biographer  speaks  of  presentinf  •*  k  kirm  m  SitkmHiUr  (Set 
hisi/^totftfm.  1819.iL  iiaQ 
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But "  CftTtlier  Serventes  "  are  quite  commoiii 

And  DO  one  notices  or  cares  a  pin ; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 
A  itnmd  marriage  which  corrupts  ^t^  first. 

X3CXVtI, 

The  word  wa*  fornwrly  a  "  Cici»bco," ' 

But  thai  is  now  gra«Ti  vulgar  and  indecent ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  C&fiefif**  * 
Fof  the  same  rocxic  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent ; 

In  shoft  it  reaches  from  the  Fo  to  Teio, 
And  may  ptsbaps  at  bst  be  o'er  the  sea  sent : 

BttI  BesiWl  Jicierve  Oid  Engknd  from  such  counes  I 

Of  lAttt  b^OOinct  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 

lOOtviiu* 

However,  I  vtill  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  ft^^It^  part  of  the  creation. 
That  married  Udies  should  preserve  the  preferenoe 

In  i^4  Uh  or  general  conversation — 
Atul  this  1  tay  without  peculiar  reference 

To  En^irlandi  France,  or  any  other  nation — 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 
And  t>cing  natural^  natuialiy  please. 

XXXIX. 

Tis  tmc,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coining  out, 

So  much  alarmed,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 
All  Giggle,  Blush  ;  half  Pertness,  and  half  Pout; 

And  glancing  at  Mamma^  for  fear  there's  harm  in 
What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about : 

I.  [The  origin  of  tbe  word  is  obscure.  According  to  the  Voeah,  deiU 
Crtaes,  "cktsbeo"  is  an  inversion  of  "  bcl  cece."  beautiful  chick  (m). 
f^uqnalioo,  died  bf  Dies,  says  it  is  derived  from  the  French  cJUcMt 
Umm.—N,  Bmf,  Diet,,  art.  "Cicisbeo."J 

a.  Cort«)o  IS  prooounced  CorteAo,  with  an  aspirate,  aooording  to  tbt 
Arabaaqm  gntturaL  It  means  what  there  is  as  yet  no  precise  name  lor 
to  Bnflaad,  ihoogb  the  practioa  is  as  common  as  in  any  tnuwrntaae 
eooatrr  whateter. 

y,  [Staaas  zzzviii.,  nadx.,  are  not  in  the  original  MS.] 
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The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter.^ 

xu 

But  "  Cavalier  Servente  "  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supemiunerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carries  (an  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawL 

XLI. 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say. 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nailed  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festooned,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see. 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  South  of  France. 

XLII. 

I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 

My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapped  about. 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure; 

I  know  too  that,  if  stopped  upon  my  route. 
Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 

Reeling  with  graphs  red  wagons  choke  the  way, — 

In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLIII. 

I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 
To  see  the  Sun  set,  siu:e  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 

t.  [For  the  misodation  of  bread  and  butter  with  immaturity,  com- 
pare. **  Ye  bread-and-butter  rogues,  do  ye  run  from  me?"  (Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  TJU  HuwtorQus  LUmUnAmt,  act  iii  sc  7).  (See  N.  Emg. 
Diet,  art.  ••  Bread.")]  ^ 
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Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 
A  dnmken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow. 

But  with  all  Heaven  tliimself ;  the  day  will  break  as 
Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 

That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 

Where  reeking  London's  smoky  cauldron  sinmiers. 

XLIV. 

I  love  the  lanji^^,  that  soft  bastard  Latin,* 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth. 

And  rounds  ns  if  it  should  be  ivrtt  on  s;itin,* 
With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  *wect  South, 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  jmt  in, 
That  not  a  &itig]e  accent  seems  uncouthi 

Like  our  haish  northern  whistling,  gninting  guttural, 

Wliich  we'ie  obliged  to  Ins^,  and  spit,  and  sputter  alL 

I  like  the  women  too  ^foipve  my  foUy  l), 
Fkom  the  rich  peasant  check  of  ruddy  hronze,^ 

And  large  black  cjcs  that  M^h  on  you  a  volley 
Of  lays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once, 

To  the  high  Damans  brow,  more  melajncholy, 
But  clear,  and  witli  n  wild  and  liquid  glance, 

Heart  on  her  liiw,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 

Soft  as  her  clime,  and  simny  as  her  skies^ 

XLVI, 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise  I 
Italian  Beauty  didst  thou  not  inspire 

i.  Fhm  tJU  tall  feasant  with  her  ruddy  bronu.'~{\fS.'\ 
ti.  Like  her  own  cJiwu,  all  sttn,  and  bloom,  and  skiet. — [A/5.] 

I.  [Compare — 

" .  .  .the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?  " 

Ckilde  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanxa  Iviii.  lines  4-6, 

Poetical  Works,  1899.  ii.  374,  iMfe  i.] 

•u  Sattim,  eh?    Query.  I  can't  spell  it— [.1/5.] 


m 
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Raphael/  who  died  in  thy  embrace^  and  vies 
With  all  we  know  of  Heave n,  or  cao  desire. 

In  what  he  hath  bequeathed  us  ?— in  what  guise 
Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  Lyre, 

Would  wards  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 

While  yet  Canova  ^  can  create  below  ?^ 


XLVII. 

"  England  !  with  all  thy  faulte  I  love  thee  still;'  * 
I  said  at  CalaiSj  and  have  not  forgot  it; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucybrale  my  fill ; 
I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 

I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I  hke  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  weVe  got  it) ; 

t.  [For  the  received  nccctunts  of  the  catise  of  Raphaers  death,  £««s  hi* 
lives,  **  Fidem  matrimonii  quidem  dederat  nepli  etiidam  CardinaL 
Bibiani,  sod  partim  CardinsdatQs  spe  Uctmtus  parti  m  pro  seciUi  loci- 
que  more»  Roroa  eniro  pleniroque  vixit*  vagjs  amonbus  delectacus. 
morbo  hmc  contracto,  obiit  A.c,  15^0,  eetaL  37/'— Art.  "  Raphact," 
a/wrf  HofmaJin*  Le^ican  Univermfe.  It  would  seem  that  Raphael 
was  betrothed  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Antonio  Diviao  da  Bibiena,  the 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Biblena  |5ee  his  letter  to  his  uncle  Sionon*  di 
Battista  di  Ciarta  da  Urbin«>,  dated  July  i,  1^14),  and  it  i^  a  faci  that  a 
£trl  named  Marg&rJta*  supposed  to  be  his  mi&tress,  is  mentioned  in  bis 
wiJL  But  Ibc  '*i3iuscs  of  hb  death,"  April  6^  isso<  were  a  ddicate 
constitution,  overwork,  and  a  malarial  fever,  caughi  during  his  vt- 
starches  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  "  [Kaphael  of  UniH&^  by 
J.  D.  Passavajit,  1B72,  pp.  140,  196,  197,  See,  too,  Rapkiul,  by  ^ 
MuiiU,  iSS3).] 

3.  f  Cotnpare  the  Uues  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  MiurrajTi  dated  November 
95,  1816-^ 

**  In  this  bclovM  marble  view. 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  maitf 
What  Nature  amid  btit  -Ufottid  noi  do^ 
And  l^tity  and  Canova  can."] 

3.  ["  (In  talking  thus,  the  wHier^  more  espectally 

Of  women,  would  be  understood  10  say, 
He  speaka  as  a  Spectator,  not  ofhcially. 

And  always,  Reader,  in  a  modest  way ; 
Perhaps  ►  too,  in  no  very  great  degree  shadl  he 

Appear  to  have  offended  m  this  lay* 
Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  Sex,  our  Sonnets 
Would  seem  unfinished,  like  their  lintrinimed  bonnets^) 

■*  (Signed)  Pminter's  De«l,'*] 

4,  [The  Task,  by  William  Cowpcf,  it*  ao&  Compare  TfUFartwtUt 
liae  47*  by  Charles  Churchill — 

"  Be  EngUnd  what  she  wlU* 
With  all  her  faults,  she  is  my  Country  stilL"] 
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I  like  a  Parlkmentary  debate, 
Particularly  when  'tii  not  too  late; 

XLVUL 

I  hkt  tbc  taxc»t  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  scacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
I  lUee  a  beef^stcaki  too,  as  well  as  smy ; 

Have  DO  objection  10  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  wea^Uier, — when  it  is  not  rain^, 

lliat  U,  I  like  two  months  af  every  year. 
And  «o  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King  I 
Hliicb  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 

XLtX. 

Our  ftanding  army,  and  dkbaodcd  ftcainen. 
Poor's  rate,  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 

Om  htUe  rioti  just  to  shew  we're  free  men, 
Our  tsifting  bankruptcies  tn  tht  Gaiette^ 

Our  cloudy  dimate,  and  our  chilly  women, 
All  thc*c  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories^ 

And  vkih  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Toriea, 

U 

Bm  to  nqr  tile  of  Laura^— for  I  6nd 

Dtgi^sion  is  a  sin,  that  by  df^iiirccs 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease — 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

Ai^  caring  little  for  the  Author's  ease, 
Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means — a  hard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a  Bard. 

LI. 

Oh  !  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading !  could  I  scale 

Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 
Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail. 

How  quiddy  would  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 
A  Grecian,  Syrian,*  or  Assymn  tale; 

t.  [The  aDosioo  is  to  Gaily  Knight's  lUUrim,  a  Syrian  Tate.  Sas,  loo 
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And  sell  you,  mixed  with  western  Sentimentalism, 
Some  samples  of  iht  finest  Orienta&sm. 

LII. 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 
(A  broken  Dandy  *  lately  on  my  travels) 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 
The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels. 

And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on. 
Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils ; 

Fve  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose. 

But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes  I 

LIII. 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 
Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do. 

For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement ; 
They  had  their  little  differences,  too ; 

Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant ; 
In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 

Letter  to  Moore.  March  25,  1817,  Letters,  1900,  iv.  78:  "Talking  of 
Utl,  I  wish  you  had  not  called  it  [Laila  Haakk]  a  '  Persian  Tale.* 
Say  a  'Poem.'  or  'Romance.'  but  not  'Tale.'  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  called  some  of  my  own  thinn  '  Tales.'  .  .  .  Besidet,  we  have 
had  Arabian,  and  Hindoo,  and  Turkish,  and  Assyrian  Tales.'*  B^^, 
it  must  be  remembered,  vras  published  SLnonymoaalr,  and  in  the  oon- 
cludinf?  lines  of  the  stanxa  the  satire  is  probably  directed  against  his 
own  "Tales."] 

t.  ["The  expressions  *  biue-stocking*  and  *  dandy*  may  furnish 
matter  for  the  learning  of  a  commentator  at  some  future  po'iod.  At 
this  moment  every  En^ish  reader  will  understand  them.  Our  present 
ephemeral  dandy  is  akm  to  the  maccaroni  of  my  earlier  days.  Toe  first 
01  these  expressions  has  become  classical,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More's 
poem  of  '  Bas-Bleu,'  and  the  other  by  the  use  of  it  in  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  poems.  Though  now  become  familiar  and  rather  trite,  their 
day  may  not  be  long. 

' .  .  .  Cadentque 
Quse  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabiib.' " 

—Translation  of  Forteguerri's  Ricciardetto,  Xrj  Lord  Glenbervie,  182a 
{iM/«tostansa  v.). 

Compare,  too.  a  memorandum  of  iSao.  "  I  liked  the  Dandies :  they 
were  always  very  civil  to  wu,  though  in  general  thev  disliked  literary 

rople.  .  .  .  The  truth  is.  that,  though  I  gave  up  the  business  early, 
had  a  tinge  of  Dandyism  in  my  minority,  and  probablv  retained 
enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great  ones  at  four-and-twenty.  '—Lettertt 
1901,  V.  433.] 
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Who  hare  not  had  this  poutii^  sort  of  squabble^ 
From  siiuien  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

UY. 

But,  on  the  whole,  diey  were  a  happy  pair. 
As  hafipf  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them; 

The  gmtlVinan  was  fond,  the  lady  fair, 
Their  chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  wor&  iriiile  to  break 
diem: 

The  World  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 
The  pious  only  wished  **  the  Deyil  take  diem  l** 

He  took  diem  not;  he  very  often  waits. 

And  leaves  okl  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 

Bat  they  were  young :  Oh  1  what  without  our  Youdi 
WouklLovebel  What  would  Youth  be  widiout  Love  I 

Youth  lends  its  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth. 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 
One  of  few  things  Experience  don't  improve; 

Which  is,  periiaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 

Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 

It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 
Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 

Laura  the  usual  preparations  made, 
Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 

To-night  to  Mrs.  Bochm's  masquerade,^ 
Spectator,  or  Partaker  in  the  show ; 

The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 

Is— Arr,  we  have  six  weeks  of  "  varnished  faces.'* 

L  [The  Afamim^  CkronicU  of  June  17.  1817.  reports  at  leaffth 
**  MiSw  BoKHM's  Gkand  M asquekadr."  "  On  Monday  eveninf  thit 
dtetiBfiiisbed  lady  of  the  kaut  ton  gave  a  splendid  masquerade  at  her 
TiridiMni  in  Sl  Janies'i  Sqnare."  "  The  Dukes  o(  Gloucester,  Wd- 
ttngtoo,  etc.,  were  present  in  plain  dress.  Amoof  the  dominoat  me 
the  Doke  and  Diidiess  of  Grafton,  etc.*'  Lady  CarolliM  Lanb  «■■ 
amoof  the  goeais.  See,  too.  Memoir  of  C.  M.  Youmg,  1871.  i.  aia-«i6.] 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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LVII. 

Laura,  when  dressed,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen. 
Fresh  as  die  Angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontis]nece  of  a  new  Magazine,^ 
With  all  the  fiishions  which  the  last  month  wore. 

Coloured,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  Press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speedi  tbe  parts  of  dress. 

LVIII. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto ;  *  'tis  a  hall 
Where  People  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again ; 

Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  ball, 
But  thaf  s  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 

Tis  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain ; 

The  company  is  "  mixed  "  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 

As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice) ; 

LIX. 

For  a  *'  mixed  company  "  implies  that,  save 
Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more. 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave. 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  Bore 

Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
'The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  well-bred  persons,  called  "  TA€  World;  -  but  I, 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 

This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now 

X.  [The  reference  Is.  probablv.  to  the  Refosiiory  cf  Arts,  Uitraimrt, 
Comment,  Manufrctura,  Fasktom,  and  PoiiiUs {i9oo-it2a\,  whkh  wm 
illustrated  \3j  coioored  plates  of  dreatei,  "artistic'  lunutnre,  Ooibic 
cottages,  park  lodges,  etc.] 

a.  [For  "Ridotto,**  aeeXetter  to  Moore,  Januaiy  flB,  1817,  UUm^ 
1900,  W.  49,  moi€  I.] 
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Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  Imitators : — how  ** 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

Tlie  Demagogues  of  fiuhion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  Lore,  or  War,  and,  now  and  then, — by  Frost  t 

LXI. 

Cmdied  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knocked  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer. 

Slopped  by  the  £lem^nis^—^e  a  Whaler— or 
A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar; 

Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 
And  as  for  Fortune— but  I  dare  not  d— n  her, 

Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  Infinity, 

The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  Divinity.* 

LXII. 

She  rales  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet, 
She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage; 

I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet; 
Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 

We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shaU  see  yet 
How  much  she'll  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage ; 

Meantime  the  Goddess  I'll  no  more  importune. 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  my  fortune. 

i.  Of  Imittd  {sU)  /mitaticns,  hew  scorn  I  how. — \MS,\ 

I.  [••  When  Brummdl  was  obliged  .  .  .  lo  retire  to  France,  be  kaew 
DO  French  ;  and  having  obuined  a  Grammar  for  the  purposes  of  ttndr, 
our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked  what  progress  Bnunmell  had  made 
in  French  ...  he  responded,  *that  Brummell  had  been  stopped, 
hke  Buonaparte  in  Russia,  by  the  Elements  *  I  have  put  this  pun  into 
Beffo^  which  is  '  a  fair  exchange  and  no  robbery ; '  for  Scrope  made 
bis  fortune  at  several  dinnen  (as  he  owned  himself),  by  repealing 
occasionally,  as  his  own.  some  of  the  buffooneries  with  which  I  had 
cocountered  him  in  the  \\oTTimg" ^Detached  Thomf^his^  iSai,  Letitn, 
1901.  V.  42a.  4ar] 

a.  ["  Like  Sylla.  I  have  always  believed  that  all  things  depend  upoo 
Fortune,  and  nothing  upon  ourselves.  I  am  not  aware  01  any  one 
tbooght  or  action,  worthy  of  being  called  good  to  myself  or  ocbers, 
whi^  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Good  Goddcn—Fortune  I "— /K^, 
P-  45*-] 
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LXIII. 

To  turn,— and  to  return ; — the  Devil  take  it  I 
This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 

Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 
It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  lingers ; 

This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break  it, 
But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers ; 

But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 

rU  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto  ('tis  a  place 
To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow,^ 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space 
Because  I'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 
May  lurk  beneath  each  mask ;  and  as  my  sorrow 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I'll  make,  or  find. 

Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind.) 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud ; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips. 

Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avowed, 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dressed  so  ilL 

LXVI. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  ? 

A  fourth's  so  pale  she  fears  she's  going  to  faint, 
A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  seventh's  thin  muslm  surely  will  be  her  bane, 

I.  "Jmnuary  loth,  iSia    To-morrow  wfll  be  a  Sunday,  and  foU 
Rklotta"-{J/5.J 
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And  lo  1  an  eighth  appears, — ** FU  see  no  more  t** 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

LXVIL 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  h^; 

She  heard  fbe  men's  half-whispered  mode  of  praisLog 
And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 

The  wcmien  only  thought  it  quite  amaring 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 

Admirers  still, — ^but  "  Men  are  so  debased. 

Those  braxen  Creatures  always  suit  their  taste." 

LXVIII. 

For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understainl 
Why  naughty  women — ^but  I  won't  discuss 

A  tfaiiK  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 
I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 
Tust  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss. 

Fa  preadi  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  RomiUy 

Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily. 

LXIX. 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen,  and  seeing,  smiling, 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not  what. 

So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling. 
Beheld  her  airs,  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 

And  well-dressed  males  still  kept  before  her  filing. 
And  passing  bowed  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seemed  to  stare 

With  pertinacity  that's  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad. 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny,** 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
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Tis  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  hke  a  pad : 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  'em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  "ad  libitum." 

LXXI. 

They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily. 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 
As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations ; 

Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely ; 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations, 

Their  days  are  either  passed  in  doing  nothing. 

Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

LXXI  I. 

They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  Muse; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism. 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
In  Harams  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism. 

But  luckily  these  Beauties  are  no  "  Blues ; " 
No  bustling  Botherby  ^  have  they  to  show  *em 
"  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem : " 

X.  [Botherby  is.  of  course.  Sothebr.  In  the  English  Bards  (line  8i8) 
be  is  bracketed  with  Gifford  and  Macneil  honoris  caush,  bot  at  this 
time  (1817-18)  Byron  was  "against"  Sotbeby.  under  the  impression 
that  he  haa  sent  him  "an  anonymous  note  .  .  .  accompanying  a  copy 
of  the  CasiU  of  Chilian,  eta  [xtr]."  Sotbeby  affirmed  tbat  be  had  not 
written  the  note,  but  Byron,  while  formaUy  accepting  the  disclaimer, 
refers  to  the  firmness  of  his  "former  persuasion,"  and  renews  the 
attack  with  increased  bitterness.  "  As  to  Btpfo,  1  will  not  alter  or  sup- 
press a  syllable  for  any  man's  pleasure  but  my  own.  If  there  are 
resemblances  between  Botherby  and  Sotbeby,  or  Sotbeby  and  Botherby. 
the  fault  is  not  mine,  but  in  the  person  who  resembles.— or  the  persons 
who  trace  a  resemblance.  Who  find  out  this  resemblance?  Mr.  S.'s 
fritnds.  Who  go  about  moaninff  orer  him  and  laughing?  Mr.  S.'s 
friends**  (Letters  to  Murrav,  Apnl  17,  33,  x8x8.  Letters,  1900.  ir.  m6- 
230).  A  writer  of  satires  u  of  necessity  satirical,  and  Sotbeby,  like 
*'Wordswords  and  Co.."  made  excellent  "copy.**  If  be  had  not 
written  the  ''anonymous  note."  be  was.  from  Boron's  point  of  view, 
ridiculous  and  a  bore,  and  "ready  to  hand"  to  be  tosaed  up  ia 
rbvme  as  Botherby.  (For  a  brief  account  of  Sotbeby.  see  Poeticai 
Worhs,  L  369.  nolt  a.) ; 
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LXXIII. 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rliTme, 
Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  Fame, 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 
Still  liissily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Sottll  **  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  subUme 
Of  M ediocritj,  the  furious  tame, 

The  Echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fooll 

LXXIY. 

A  staDdog  orade  of  awful  phrase. 

The  approving  ^  Goodl*^  (by  no  means  good  in  law) 
Humming  like  mes  around  Uie  newest  bUze, 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
TeasiAg  widi  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gof^ng  the  little  fiune  he  gets  all  raw,** 
Transktii^  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter, 
And  sweatmg  pibtys  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXV. 

One  hates  an  author  that*  s  oAf  miS*^— feUowi 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  widiink. 

So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous, 
One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 

Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 
Of  Coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 

Are  prefemble  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

These  unquenched  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 

LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others, 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  World  like  Men, 

Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers. 
Who  thmk  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  ''  Mighty  Mother's," 
The  would-be  wits,  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 

L   Gorging  tht  sligkUst  tlict  of  Flattery  ram. — 

\^MS.  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  Afril  11.  1818. 

Letters^  1900.  iv.  31S.] 
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I  leave  them  to  their  daily  **  tea  is  ready,"  * 
Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 


LXXVII. 

The  poor  dear  Mussvlwom^  whom  I  mention 
Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 

And  (m€  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention. 
Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple; 

I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 
(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 

A  missionary  author — ^just  to  preach 

Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech* 

LXXVIII. 

No  Chemistry  for  them  imfolds  her  gases, 
No  Metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures. 

No  Circulating  Library  amasses 
Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 

Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 
No  Exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  Mathematics.* 

LXXIX. 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 
I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose; 

I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  Satire, 
And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  Laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

I.  [So.  too,  elsewhere.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  h«d  depr«- 
datea  Voltaire,  and  Byron,  em  rtvuncke,  contrasts  the  *'  tea-drinldnf 
neutrality  of  monds "  of  the  ukcoi,  i.e.  the  luiice  poets,  with  '*  Ibetr 
conTenient  tmchery  in  politics"  (see  Letters,  1901,  ▼.  600).] 

a.  ["  Lady  Byron,"  her  husbcind  wrote,  **  would  have  made  an  eioel- 
Int  wrangler  at  Cambridge."    Compare— 

**  Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematicaL*' 

Pom  JuaHt  Canto  L  stana  xii.  Una  i.] 
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LXXX.^ 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence  1  Oh,  Milk  and  Water ! 

Ye  happ7  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  1 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
Hb  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.    No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise : 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy ) — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXL 

Oor  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 
Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say, ''  Madam,  I  do  you  honour. 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you'll  please  to  stay." 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her, 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 

Even  at  this  Stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXXL 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ball-room  ere  the  Sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail, 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

LXXXIII. 

I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time. 
And  stayed  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 

And  then  I  looked  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 
To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season ; 

And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime 
Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 

I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 

Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  Dawn. 

I.  [Scana  baa.  b  doc  ia  Uie  origiiml  MS.] 
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LXXXIV. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  I'll  not  mention, 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see ; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension. 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  She^ 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  alL 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  idter  seven  hours'  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 
To  make  her  curtsey  thought  it  right  and  fitting ; 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting. 

When  lo !  those  curs^  Gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not 

LXXXVI. 

In  this  they're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling, 

With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 
They  make  a  never  intermitted  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gem'men  keep  the  laws, 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing. 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

LXXXVII. 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide. 

Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  b^de ; 

Some  little  scandals  eke ;  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace-stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  adorer,*- 

When  lo !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her ! 

L  Saie  Laura  wiik  a  kind  cfiOtmU  horrmr.^MS,'\ 
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LXXXVIII. 

"  Sir,"  said  tbe  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  gravei 
«*  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  nuike 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 
Its  import  ?    But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake ; 

I  hope  it  is  so;  and,  at  once  to  waive 
All  compliment,  I  hope  so  ioi  your  sake ; 

You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shaJiJ* 

""Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk)  "  'tis  no  mistake  at  all : 

LXXXIX 

** That  Lady  is  my  wife/'*    Much  wonder  paints 
Tbe  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 

Bat  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  bmts, 
Italian  females  don't  do  so  outii^t; 

They  only  call  a  little  on  their  Saints, 
And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost,  or  quite ; 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling  (SiceSy 

And  catting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

She  said, — ^what  could  she  say  ?    Why,  not  a  word; 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
Tbe  Stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

<<  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within," 
Said  he ;  "  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  tlie  whole  transaction." 

xci. 

They  entered,  and  for  Coffee  called — it  came, 
A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 

Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recovered,  or  less  loth 

To  speak,  cries  "  Beppo  1  what's  your  pagan  name  ? 
Bless  me  1  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  I 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 

Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong  ? 


sSS 
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xcir. 

"  And  are  you  reaUy^  truly ^  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
Is't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  ? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  Shawl-^as  Tin  alive  f 
You'll  give  it  me?    They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  dSd  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me  I  did  I  ever  ?    No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  1    How's  your  liver  ? 

xctix* 

**  Beppo !  that  beard  of  youj^  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older  : 
Why  do  you  wear  it  ?    Oh  !  I  had  forgot— 

Pray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder? 
How  do  I  look  ?    You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is  \     Lord  1  how  grey  it's  grown  j ' 

xciv. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands ; 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay, 

He  joined  the  rogues  and  prospered,  and  became 

A  renegado  of  indiifereni:  fame. 


xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so, 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu  :  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 

Manned  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 
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xcvi. 

Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten  1)  cash, 
He  then  embarked,  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 

And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash ; 
JSfir  said  that  Prcvidina  protected  him — 

For  my  part,  I  say  nothing — ^lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions : — ^well— the  ship  was  trim, 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  faurly  on, 

Except  tiiree  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Boim.* 

XCVII. 

They  reached  die  Island,  he  transferred  his  lading, 
And  self  and  live  stock  to  another  bottom, 

And  passed  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 
With  goods  of  various  names — but  I've  forgot  'em. 

However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading. 
Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 

And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  rechdm 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

XCVIII. 

His  wife  received,  the  Patriarch  re-baptized  him,    \ 
(He  made  the  Church  a  present,  by  the  way ;) 

He  Uien  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 
And  borrowed  the  Count's  smallclothes  for  a  day : 

His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 
Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 

With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  them. 

For  stories — but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 

xcix. 

Whatever  his  youth  had  suffered,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  amends ; 

Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 

My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 

Which  being  finished,  here  the  story  ends  : 

Tu  to  be  wished  it  had  been  sooner  done, 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  b^[un. 

x.  [Cap  Boo,  or  Rat  Adden,  is  the  norUienuiioft  point  oC  TuniiL] 
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Oh  Venice  1  Venice !  when  thy  marble  walls 

Are  lerel  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  ay  ot  nabons  o  tr  Ihy  sumj, 

A  loud  lament  along  ihc  s  *  >ca  I 

If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
\Vhai  should  thy  sons  do  ?— anything  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
lo  COnHmst  with  their  fathers— as  the  slinie« 
Thm  dnU  green  oodc  of  the  receding  deep, 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spnng*tidc  foanip  lo 

Tfait  drncs  the  sailor  ihiplcss  to  his  home,  [ 

Are  they  to  those  that  were ;  and  thus  they  crcep» 
Cfoodiing  and  crab-lUte,  through  tlieir  sapping  itieets. 
Ob  I  iftony— that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest !    Thirteen  hundred  yeari>  ^ 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turned  to  dust  and  tears ; 
And  ercry  mo[mmcnt  the  strangex  mects^ 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  momtier  greets ; 
And  e^cii  ttie  Lion  all  subdued  appeatSi' 


tStfl  {iJtUffj,  i9e»i  IT,  a45},  titti  wa*  pulblished  at  tbe  utne  umt  ^ 
MtMff*  Ifid  A  Fi'^rmgm,  jirae  aB,  if  19.     Thm  mHf^  ft 
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And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum,  so 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 

The  echo  of  thy  Tyrant's  voice  along 

The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  wi£  the  throng 

Of  gondolas  ^ — and  to  the  busy  hum 

Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinliil  deeds 

Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart. 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 

From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood  30 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood 

But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors. 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay. 

When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoftoied  terrors, 

And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay ; 

And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay. 

The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  Death, 

When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning,     40 

Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 

Yet  so  relieving  the  o'er-tortured  clay, 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath. 

And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ; 

And  then  he  talks  of  Life,  and  how  again 

He  feels  his  spirit  soaring — albeit  weak, 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek ; 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 

That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps. 

And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him — and  the  dizzy  50 

Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy. 

At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam. 

Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream. 

And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 

That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth.* 

I.  [Compare  Ckiide  Harold,  Canto  rv.  stania  UL  lines  1-4.] 
8.  [Compare  Tkt  Pri$omtt  ^  CkiUom,  Una  178,  tut«  a,  vtdt  mUt^ 
P.2O 
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II. 

|Ji  00  hope  Tor  ciations !— Search  the  pag« 
ttitny  thousand  ycart— ^ilie  daily  sceac» 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  cadi  rccumng  age, 
The  everlasting  ip  b€  which  haih  hm^ 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  tittle :  still  we  lesii  60 

Oa  tbii^i  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  w^ar 
Our  itmgth  away  in  wrest]  bg  with  the  air ; 
For  \  b  our  natute  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 
Slaughtered  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Arc  of  as  high  an  order^they  must  go 
Etoi  where  their  driver  goads  them,  thotigh  to  slaughter. 
VtOiei,  who  fK>ur  your  ^hx^d  for  kings  as  water. 
What  have  diey  given  your  children  in  return? 
A  heritage  of  tervitude  and  woes, 
A  bUndfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows.  70 

What  t  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  bum,* 
O'er  whidi  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal. 
And  deem  this  proof  of  lovalty  the  rtal; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars. 
And  fl^brying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars? 
AD  that  your  Sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Tune 
Be(|iieaths  of  free,  and  Histoiy  of  sublime, 
Spnog  from  a  different  theme  \ — Ye  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  I 
Save  the  few  spirits  who,  despite  of  all,  80 

And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tendered, 
Gushing  from  Freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd," 
Maddened  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 

I.  [In  oootrmitiiif  Sberidmn  with  Broo^haro,  B]rroQ  spedu  of  '*  tb« 
red-hot^  ploii|hsliAres  oC  public  life."~Z^tf97,  March  lOb  18x4,  LetUrt, 
189S.  «.  »7.J 

X  [CompiLre — 

**  At  last  it  [the  mob]  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men 
Snatch  when  despair  makes  homan  hearts  less  pUanL 
Then  oootes  *  the  tug  of  war ; ' — 't  wiU  come  again, 

I  rather  doubt :  and  I  wouU  fain  sajr  '  Ae  oat,* 
If  I  bad  not  pereeired  that  Revolution 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  HeU*s  poUntioQ.'' 

Dm  /mm.  Canto  VIlL  iiaaa  IL  Ubm  s-S.] 
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The  name  of  Freedom  to  ber  glorious  struggles ;     1 20 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  called  the  "  kingdom  '*  ^  of  a  conquering  foe,— 
But  knows  what  all^ — andj  most  of  all,  we  know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles ! 


The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crushed,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ;  '^ 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  't  is  but  for  a  time^  130 

For  Tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown, 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime. 
Whose  vigorous  offsprijig  by  dividing  ocean  ^ 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  fo^  and 
Bequeathed— a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
Wliose  sons  most  bow  them  at  a  Monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand  140 

Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  dime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime. 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  \ — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag. 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag,* 

I,  [In  1814  Ihe  Italian  possessions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wens 
"  constiitited  mto  separate  and  particular  states,  under  the  title  of  the 
kingdoTH  of  Veiietjan  Lombardy."^ICoch's  ^btw/S^,  p.  234.] 

3.  [Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  .  ,  .  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  Prince  of 
the  Low  Countries,  December  i,  1813 ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
August  13,  1S14,  on  the  coDdition  that  be  should  make  a  p^t  of  the 
Germanic  Coufcderation,  he  received  the  title  of  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands.—/3i^. ,  p.  233] 

3.  [Compare  *'Oceiinodissociabili,"  Hor,»  Od^s.  I.  iii.  aa,] 

4^  [In  October.  xSiz,  the  American  sloop  K^ftr^  captured  tnc  English 
brig  Fri>iic;  and  December  ag,  iSra^  the  C&futitutwn  compelled  the 
frigate  Java  to  surrender.  In  the  following  year,  February  24,  ifli^* 
the  Mof-nei  met  the  Feiuock  off  the  Demerara.  and  reduced  her  m 
fifteen  minutes  to  a  sinking  condition.     On  June  sB^  18141  the  sloop-ol- 
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And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 

The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 

Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  ploughed 

The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 

'Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bowed,   90 

And  their  dead  palates  chewed  the  cud  of  pain : — 

Yes !  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 

Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 

Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 

Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 

But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 

With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 

With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 

Cities  and  generations — fair,  when  free — 

For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  I  xoo 


III. 

Glory  and  Empire !  once  upon  these  towers  ^ 

With  Freedom — godlike  Triad  I  how  you  sate  I 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate. 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit — in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapped :  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate. 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ;— even  her  crimes      x  xo 
Were  of  the  softer  order,  bom  of  Love — 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fattened  on  the  dead. 
But  gladdened  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallowed  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent,* 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 

I.  [Compare  Lord  Tennyton'i  stanxas— 

**  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights.'*] 
a.  [Compare  CkiJdg  Harold,  Canto  IV.  ftanxa  xiv.  line  3.  mcit  t 
and  hoe  6,  PotHcal  Worki,  1899.  iL  339.  34a] 


\ 
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The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ;    lao 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  called  the  *^  kingdom  **  ^  of  a  conqueriqg  foe, — 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  C0tf  Imow — 
WtA  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggle  I 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonv^ealth  is  past  and  gmte 

O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe; 
Venice  is  crushed,  and  Hotbnd  deigm  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ;  * 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  besiridcs  atone 
His  chainless  mountains,  't  is  but  for  a  tiu^i  i  jo 

For  Tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  growa, 
And  in  its  own  good  seasoM  traoiples  down 
The  sparkles  <^  our  asl^ie^.    One  great  dm^c^ 
Whose  vigorous  ofispring  by  dividing  oiioin  ^ 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fatliers  fought  fori  and 
Bequeathed — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
^Vhose  sons  must  bow  ihem  at  a  Monarch's  motion. 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptrt^  w^rr  n  w:tnd  140 

Full  of  the  magic  of  ei^  ____   _____ 

Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  I — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag,* 

t.  [In  1814  Uk  Italian  posaessions  of  ibe  Emperor  of  AusUia  were 
"  constituted  into  separate  and  particular  sutes.  under  the  title  of  the 
kingdom  of  Venetian  Lombardy/'—Koch's  Europe,  p.  33^1.] 

X  [The  Prince  of  Orange  .  .  .  was  proclainaed  Sovereign  Prince  of 
the  Lxyw  Countries.  December  i.  1813 ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
August  13.  1814.  on  the  condition  that  he  should  make  a  part  01  the 
Qcrmanic  Coofedcration.  he  received  the  title  of  King  of  the  NeUier- 
lands.  ~/i»^.  p.  233.] 

3.  [Compare  "O^anodissociabili. "  Hor..  Odis,  I.  iii.  aa.1 

4.  rin  October.  i8ia.  the  .\merican  sloop  Wasp  captured  tne  Engliib 
brig  rrolic:  and  December  99.  1813,  the  CottsHtutiom  oompelleathe 
frigate  Java  to  surrender.  In  the  following  year.  February  24,  1813, 
the  Htmet  met  the  Peacock  off  the  Demerara,  and  reduced  her  10 
fifteen  minutes  to  a  sinking  condition.    On  June  a8,  1814,  the  sloop-oC* 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  MAEEPPA. 


MaZMFFA^  a  legend  of  the  Russian  Ukr^^'tnc,  or  (ronuer 
regkon,  is  based  on  the  passage  in  VoUairc'%  Ch^rUM  Kit, 
prcftied  as  the  •*  AdTertbcment "  to  ihe  poenu  Volta^ire 
seeiBa  to  haTe  known  very  little  abgui  the  ninn  or  Kb  bistorx, 
and  Byron,  though  he  draws  largely  on  hit  im^iKination,  waji 
coBtat  to  take  his  substf  dttun  of  fact  from  Volt ^rrc.  The 
**  tmc  story  of  Mazeppa  *  is  wonh  rc-tcUing  for  iu  own  take, 
and  fends  a  fresh  interest  ^nil  vitality  to  the  legend.  Ivan 
Stepdnovitch  Mazeppa  (or  M^icpai,  bom  about  the  year 
1645,  vas  of  CossacK  origti^,  but  appearai  to  Kjive  belonged , 
by  descent  or  creation,  to  iJk  lesser  nobility  i.\\  the  lem}- 
Polish  Volhynia.  He  beg;ni  life  (1660)  as  a  pi|f;c  of  honour 
in  the  Coot  of  King  John  c  asimir  V.  of  Pol^ndi  whett  he 
stodied  Latin,  and  acouirccl  the  conguc  and  pen  of  eloqtKm 
statesmanship.  Banished  from  the  court  on  accounl  of  a 
ouarrel,  he  withdrew  to  his  iiiuther'^  estate  in  Votbjmia^  and 
tDcre,  to  beguile  the  time,  niaik  lo^c  to  the  wife  of  a  neigh- 
bouring magsate,  the /tfiM  or  Lord  Falbowski.  The  intrigtie 
was  discovered,  and  to  pv-'ntr^-  liU  HT<»ni^4  iKr  rnitf  itr'-il 
husband  caused  Mazeppa  to  be  stripped  to  the  skin,  and 
bound  to  his  own  steed.  The  horse,  lashed  into  madness, 
and  terror-stricken  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  started  off 
at  a  gallop,  and  rushing  **  thorough  bush,  thorough  briar,** 
carried  his  torn  and  bleeding  rider  into  the  courtyard  of  his 
own  mansion  ! 

With  regard  to  the  sequel  or  issue  of  this  episode,  history 
is  silent,  but  when  the  curtain  rises  again  (A.D.  1674) 
Mazeppa  is  discovered  in  the  character  of  writer-general  or 
foreign  secretary  to  Peter  Dorosh^nko,  hetman  or  president 
of  the  Western  Ukraine,  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Dnieper. 
From  the  service  of  Dorosh^nko,  who  came  to  an  untimdy 
end,  he  passed  by  a  series  of  accidents  into  the  employ  of 
his  rival,  Samollovitch,  hetman  of  the  Eastern  Ukraine,  and, 
as  his  secretary  or  envoy,  continued  to  attract  the  notice 
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and  to  concitiate  the  good  will  of  the  (recent)  Tzarina  Sophia 
and  her  eminent  boyard^  Prince  BasU  Golitsyn«  A  time 
came  (1687)  when  it  served  the  interests  of  Russia  to  de- 
grade Samollovitch,  and  raise  Mazeppa  to  the  post  of 
hetman,  and  thenceforward,  for  twenty  years  and  more,  he 
held  something  like  a  regal  sway  over  the  whole  of  the 
Ukraine  (a  fertile  "no-man's  land,*  watered  by  the  Dni^oer 
and  its  tributaries),  openly  the  loyal  and  zealous  ally  of  nis 
neighbour  and  suzeram,  Peter  the  Great. 

How  far  this  allegiance  was  genuine,  or  whether  a  secret 
preference  for  Poland,  the  land  of  his  adoption,  or  a  long- 
concealed  impatience  of  Muscovite  suzerainty  would  in  any 
case  have  urged  him  to  revolt,  must  remain  doubtful,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  inmiediate  cause  of  a  final  reversal  of  the 
allegiance  and  a  break  with  the  Tsar  was  a  second  and  still 
more  fateful  affatn  du  contr.  The  hetman  was  upmids  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  but.  even  so,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  god- 
daughter, Matr&a,  who,  in  spite  of  difference  of  a£e  and 
ecclesiastical  kinship,  not  only  returned  his  love,  hut,  to 
escape  the  upbraidings  and  pmecution  of  her  mother,  took 
refuge  under  his  roof.  Mazeppa  sent  the  girl  back  to  her 
home,  but,  as  his  love-letters  testify,  continued  to  woo  her 
with  the  tenderest  and  most  passionate  solicitings;  and. 
although  she  finally  yielded  to  forct  majiun  and  married 
another  suitor,  her  parenu  nursed  their  revenge,  and  endea- 
voured to  embroil  the  hetman  with  the  Tsar.  For  a  time 
their  machinations  failed,  and  Matr^na's  father,  Kotchdber, 
together  with  his  friend  Iskra,  were  executed  with  the  Tsars 
assent  and  approbation.  Bdfore  long,  however,  Maseppa, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  past  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Swedes,  signalized  his  defection  60m  Peter  by 
offering  his  services  first  to  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  and  after* 
wards  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  was  meditating  the 
invasion  of  Russia. 

**  Pultowa's  day,"  July  8,  1709,  was  the  last  of  Maseppa's 
power  and  influence,  and  in  the  following  year  (March  31, 
1710)^  "  he  died  of  old  age,  perhaps  of  a  broken  heart,"  at 
Vimitza,  a  village  near  Bender,  on  the  Dniesto^  whither  he 
had  accompani^  the  vanquished  and  fugitive  Charies. 

Such  was  Mazeppa,  a  man  destined  to  pass  through  the 
crowded  scenes  of  history,  and  to  take  his  stand  Amonf  the 
greater  heroes  of  romance.  H  is  deeds  of  daring,  his  intrigues 
and  his  treachery,  have  been  and  stili  are  sung  by  the  wander- 
ing minstrels  of^  the  Ukraine.  His  story  has  passed  into 
literature.  His  ride  forms  the  subject  of  an  OriiniaU  (1829) 
by  Victor  Hugo,  who  treats  Byron's  theme  symbolically ; 
and  the  romance  of  his  old  age,  his  love  for  his  god-daughter 
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Matf^a,  with  its  tragical  issue,  the  judicial  murder  of 
Kotchdbqr  and  Iskra,  are  celebrated  bv  the  **  Russian 
fivrm**  Fittbkin,  in  his  poem  Poltava.  He  ranns  the  subject 
of  a  noreJf  Iwan  IVrnpn,  by  Bulsarin,  1830,  and  of  tragedies 
hy  L  Slowacki,  1840,  and  Rudolph  von  GottschalL  From 
(itcnturc  Ma^cppa  has  piused  into  art  in  the  **  symphonic 
poctn  "  of  Fnuit  LUt  (1857) ;  and, yet  again, /mtt  combU  di 
ghiJtf^  Maxiffa,  or  Tkf  iVild  ffarsi  o/Tarkay^  is  the  title 
of  a  "  romajiiic  drama/  first  played  at  the  B[o7al  Amphi- 
theatit,  WoAininster  Bridge,  on  Easter  Monday.  \i\\\ 
and  rcvlired  at  A&Uey's  Theatre,  when  Adah  Isaacs  Menlno 
appeared  as  "  Maicpp^k"  October  3,  1864.  {Ptitr  iki  Gnat^ 
m  EiHf^nc  Schuyler,  iMju  ii*  Ii5»  s^  >  Ls  Fiis  d$  PUrr€ 
£m  Crand^  Mni^p^,  eU.,  by  Viscount  £.  Mdchior  de  VogOd^ 
?aris»  18&4 ;  P*f^  ^^*  Ofiotf  by  Oscar  Browning^  1899^ 
pp,  110-^39.) 

Of  UM  coa^»oiition  of  hfoM/t^pa  we  know  nothing,  except 
ttntonStPtaBibef  n.  rSi^i  ''it  was  still  to  finish ** (ZtfOteri^ 
locx^mmi)^  It  WAS  published  together  with  an  Mr(KMRto/ 
An  Odi)  aitd  A  Fragn%fnt  (see  IMUrs^  1899^  iiL  Appendix 
IV.  pp,  446-i5i),  June  18,  1819. 

Notices  of  Jf4ix^/{f  appeared  m  Biackwoo^s  EdMmrgk 
Afaj^atim^  Jtil^\  1S19,  vol  v.  p.  439  (for  yakm  Gi/^im  and 
Mtttfppa,  by  WillUm  NU^inn,  xHdi  ibid^  pp.  434-439) ;  the 
M^mthfy  R^uw,  Jtily,  iSia  voL  89,  pp.  309-331 ;  ium  the 
Edi€tH  E^Uw^  August,  1819,  voL  xii.  pp.  I47*IS6. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


"  CiLUt  qui  remplisiait  alors  cette  place  ^tait  un  _ 
homnie  Polonaii,  nommtf  Maxeppa,  n6  dans  k  p>^»tt*«» 
de  Podolie:  il  avait  M  6cr6  page  de  Tean  Cuamir,  et 
avait  pris  k  sa  cour  quelque  teinture  des  beUet-lettres. 
Une  intrigue  qu'il  eut  dans  sa  jeunesse  avec  la  femme 
d'on  gentflhomme  Polonais  ayant  M  d^courerte,  le  man 
le  fit  lier  tout  nu  sur  un  cheyal  forouche,  et  le  latssa 
aller  en  cet  tftat  Le  cheval,  qui  Aait  du  pajs  de 
rUkxaine*  t  retourna,  et  y  poita  Mazeppa,  demi-mort  de 
fiuigue  et  de  Gum.  Quelques  paysans  le  secoururent :  il 
resta  longtems  parmi  eux,  et  se  signala  dans  pbneuis 
coones  centre  les  Tartares.  La  supMorit^  de  ses  hnu- 
bes  lui  donna  une  grande  considtetion  parmi  les 
Cosaques:  sa  reputation  s'augmentant  de  jour  en  jour, 
obligca  le  Crar  i  le  faire  Prince  de  rUkxainc." — ^VoL- 
TAiRK,  J/isf.  di  Chat  Us  XIL^  1772,  p.  205. 

"  Le  roi,  fiiyant  et  poursuivi,  eut  son  cheval  tai  sous 
lui ;  le  Colonel  Gieta,  bless^,  et  perdant  tout  son  sang, 
lui  donna  le  sien.  Ainsi  on  remit  deux  fois  i  cheval, 
dans  la  fuite,^  ce  conqucrant  qui  n*avait  pu  y  monter 
pendant  la  bataille." — P.  222. 

'*  Le  roi  alia  par  un  auue  chemin  avec  quelques  cava- 
liers. Le  carrosse,  ou  il  ^tait,  rompit  dans  la  marche ; 
on  le  remit  i  chevsl  Pour  comble  de  disgrace,  il  s'^gam 
pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  bois ;  li,  son  courage  ne  pouvant 
plus  suppler,  \  ses  forces  ^puis^  les  douleiu^  de  sa 

I  U  ntik^^AiS.  and  Fini  Bditi^m,] 
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blessore  derenues  plus  insapportabtes  par  la  btigiie,  sod 
die?al  ^tant  tombUi  de  lassitude,  il  se  coucha  (ju^tjiies 
heures  au  pied  d'un  arbre,  en  dai^;er  d'toe  surpns  k  tout 
moment  par  les  Tainquears,  qui  le  cherchaient  de  tous 
cAtds."— P.  224. 
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TwAs  after  dread  Pultowa*s  dajr,' 

When  Fortune  kft  Uie  royal  Swede— 
Around  a  sbugbtercd  army  layt 

No  more  lo  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war^ 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  mefi, 
Had  passed  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow^a  walla  were  safe  again-- 
UnlU  a  day  more  dark  and  diear,^ 
And  a  more  memorable  year,  lo 

Should  give  to  daughter  and  to  ihaine 
A  m^htiirr  host  and  haughtier  name ; 
A  g|«ater  wreck,  a  deeper  fail, 
A  shock  to  one— a  thunderbolt  to  all 


Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die ; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly  ' 

t.  [Tlie  Battle  of  PolUva  on  the  V<kskU  took  place  July  8,  17091 
''The  Swedish  troops  (under  Rebnskj6ld)  numbered  only  12,500  men. 
.  .  .  The  Russian  army  was  four  times  as  nuroeroos.  .  .  .  The  Swedes 
ie«med  at  first  to  fet  the  adranuge.  ...  but  everywhere  they  wera 
ufeipowtied  and  surrounded— beaten  in  detail  1  and  though  for  two 
hoars  they  idufht  with  the  fierceness  of  despair,  they  were  forced  either 
to  surrender  or  to  flee.  .  .  .  Orer  9800  officers  and  men  were  taken 
priwoers."— /V<^  tkt  Great,  by  Eugene  Schuyler,  1884,  iL  148.  149. 1 

a.  fNapoleon  began  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  October  15.  iSia.  He 
was  (xfeated  at  Vitep&k,  November  14  ;  Krasooi,  November  t6-t8 ;  and 
at  Beresina,  November  95-09,  i8ia.1 

3.  ['*  It  happened  .  .  .  that  durmg  the  operations  of  June  07-08, 
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By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 

Stained  with  his  own  ai^  subjects'  blood ; 

For  thousands  fell  that  fli^t  to  aid  : 

And  not  a  voice  was  heard  to  upbraid  ao 

Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour, 

When  Truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  Power. 

His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 

His  own — and  died  the  Russians'  slave. 

This,  too,  sinks  after  many  a  league 

Of  well-sustained,  but  vain  fatigue ; 

And  in  the  depth  of  forests  darkling. 

The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling — 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes — 
A  King  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length.  30 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  ? 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree,* 
In  outworn  Nature's  agony ; 
His  wounds  were  stiff,  his  limbs  were  stark ; 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark  ; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumber's  fitful  aid  : 
And  thus  it  was ;  but  yet  through  all. 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall,  40 

And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill. 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will : 

Charles  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  On  the  morning  of  June  s6 
he  was  riding  close  to  the  river  .  .  .  when  a  ball  struck  him  on  the  left 
heel,  passed  through  his  foot,  and  lodged  dose  to  the  great  toe.  .  .  . 
On  the  ni^ht  of  July  7,  1709  .  .  .  Charles  had  the  foot  carefully 
dressed,  while  he  wore  a  spurred  boot  on  his  sound  foot,  put  on  his 
uniform,  and  placed  himself  on  a  kind  of  litter,  in  which  be  was  drawn 
before  the  lines  of  the  army.  .  .  .  [After  the  battle.  July  8]  those  who 
survived  took  refuge  in  flight,  the  Kmg— whoee  litter  had  been  smashed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  and  who  was  carried  by  the  soldien  on  crossed  poles 
—going  with  them,  and  the  Russians  neglecting  to  pursue.  In  this 
manner  they  reached  their  former  camp.  — CkarUs  A"//.,  b^  Oscar 
Browning,  1899.  pp.  wi%,  aao.  204,  sq.  For  an  account  of  his  flight 
southwards  into  Turkish  territory,  vids  fosi^  p.  233,  naU  i.  Tlitt 
bivouack  "  under  a  savage  tree  "  must  have  taken  place  on  the  night 
of  the  battle,  at  the  first  halt,  between  PoltA\'a  and  the  junctkm  of  the 
V<)rskla  and  Dnieper.] 
I.  [Compare — 

"  Thus  elms  and  thus  the  savage  cherry  grows." 

Dryden's  Gtorgies,  ti.  24.] 
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All  silent  and  subdued  were  they. 
As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 


III. 

A  band  of  ehicfs  I — alas  J  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Hid  tfamned  it ;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivalrous :  upon  the  clay 
Badi  ttte  him  down,  all  sad  and  muUt 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  itteed ;  50 

For  danger  ievels  man  and  brute» 

Aod  all  are  fcI]ow»  in  their  need. 
ADoqg  the  resf,  Maieppa  made  ^ 
Hti  piuow  in  an  otd  oak's  shade — 
Hmmtf  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old. 
The  Ukraine's  Hctman,  calm  and  bold ; 
But  hnif  outs  pent  with  this  long  ojune, 
The  Cossack  prince  nibbed  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  liim  a  leafy  bed. 

And  smoothed  bis  fetlocks  and  his  inanc»  60 

And  sbcked  his  gtrth^  and  stripped  his  rein. 
And  joyed  to  see  how  well  he  fed ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midn^ht  dews : 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board ; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too, 
Whatever  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 
Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb,  70 

All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him ; 
Obeyed  his  voice,  and  came  to  call, 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all : 
Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight, — 
That  steed  from  simset  until  (kwn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 

t.  [For  tome  mtercstini  paiticulan  oooceming  Uie  HfldBaa 
lee  BarTO«rf  Memoir  o/tMd  Lift  t/Ptifr  tk€  Crtat,  iSjt,  p|k  181 

VOL.  IV. 
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IV. 


This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  doak. 

And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak, 

Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good  80 

The  long  day*s  march  had  weH  withstood — 

If  still  the  powder  filled  the  pan, 

And  flints  unloosened  kept  their  lock-* 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt; 
And  next  the  venerable  man. 
From  out  his  havresack  and  can. 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock; 
And  to  the  Monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offered  then  90 

With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there. 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show, 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe; — 
And  then  he  said — **  Of  all  our  band. 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said  or  more  have  done  100 

Than  thee,  Mazeppa  1    On  the  earth 
So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth, 
Since  Alexander's  days  till  now. 
As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou : 
All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field." 
Mazeppa  answered — "  111  betide 
The  school  wherein  I  learned  to  ride  1  ** 
Quoth  Charles — *'  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so. 
Since  thou  hast  learned  the  art  so  well  ?"        no 
Mazeppa  said — ^"^ TwereHong  to  tell; 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go, 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow, 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 
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Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease, 

Beyond  the  swift  Bory^dienes :  ^ 

Aiiid,  Sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 

And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 

Of  this  your  troop."—"  But  I  request," 

Said  Sweden's  monaxdi,  "  thou  wilt  tell  iso 

This  tale  of  diine,  and  I  may  reap, 

Perchance,  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep ; 

For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 

The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies." 

^  Well,  Sire,  with  such  a  hope,  I'll  track 

My  serenty  years  of  memory  back : 

I  think  'twas  in  my  twentie^  spring, — 

Aye  'twas, — ^when  Casimir  was  king  • — 

John  Casimir, — I  was  his  page 

Six  summers,  in  my  earlier  age:'  130 

A  leamti  monarch,  &ith  1  was  he, 

And  most  unlike  your  Majesty ; 

He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 

New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 

And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  met) 

He  reigned  in  most  unseemly  quiet; 

I.  mwDiiMper.l 

•.  iJotiB  CMfantt-  (1609-1679),  Jesuit,  cardfaud,  and  Unf.  was  a 
Uttk^PolaDder,  not  to  say  a  pro-Cossack,  and  suffered  in  consequence. 
At  the  time  of  his  proclamation  as  King  of  Poland,  November.  1649, 
Poland  «-as  threatened  by  an  incursion  of  Cossacks.  The  immediate 
cause  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  the  ill  treatment  which  [BogdAn 
Khmelnitxky]  a  Lithuanian  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  I^sh 
foiremor.  Cxaplinski.  The  governor,  it  was  alleged,  had  carried  off, 
ravished,  and  pot  to  death  Khroelnfuky's  wife,  and,  not  content  with 
this  outra^.  had  set  fire  to  the  house  of  the  Cossack,  "in  which 
perished  hts  infant  son  in  his  cradle."  Others  affirmed  that  the  Cossack 
Ikad  begun  the  strife  by  causing  the  governor  "  to  be  publicly  and 
ignomtniously  whipped."  and  that  it  was  the  Cossack's  mill  and  not  his 
house  which  he  burnt  Be  that  as  it  may.  Casimir.  on  being  exhorted 
to  take  the  field,  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  Poles  *'  ought  not  to 
have  set  fire  to  Khmelnftsky's  house."  It  is  probably  to  this  unpatriotic 
determinatioo  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question  that  he  earned  the 
character  of  being  an  unwarlike  prince.  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  he  fought 
and  was  victorious  against  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars  at  Bereteskow  and 
elaewhere.  (See  AM,  Umiv.  Hist.,  xxxiv.  903.  217;  Puffend,  Hiti, 
C,€tur.,  173a.  iv.  338;  and  Histoirt  des  Kosaques,  par  M.  (Cbarlct 
IjQots)  Ix  Sur.  1814.  i.  321.)] 

3.  [a.D.  1660  or  thereabouts.] 
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Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex ; 

He  loved  the  Muses  and  die  Sex ;  ^ 

And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 

They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war ;  140 

But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 

Another  mistress — or  new  book : 

And  then  he  gave  prodigious  filtes — 

All  Warsaw  gathered  round  his  gates 

To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 

And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port 

He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 

So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one. 

Who,  being  unpensioned,  made  a  satire. 

And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter.  150 

It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 

Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes ; 

Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 

And  signed  my  odes  '  Despairing  Thyrsis.' 

There  was  a  certain  Palatine,^ 

A  Count  of  far  and  high  descent. 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine ; ' 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine. 

As  if  from  Heaven  he  had  been  sent ; 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore  x6o 

As^few  could  match  beneath  the  throne ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore. 
Until  by  some  confusion  led. 
Which  almost  looked  like  want  of  head. 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  this  opinion  ; 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years, 

I.  [According  to  the  editor  of  Voltaire's  Works  ((Ettvritt,  Beochot, 
1830,  ziz.  378,  HoU  i),  there  was  a  report  that  Casimir.  afler  hit  retirD- 
ment  to  Fwn»  in  1670,  secretly  married  '*  MarU  Mignot^  JilU  dtwu 
blamckisseuse ;**  and  there  are  other  tales  of  other  loves,  e.g,  Ntnoo  de 
Lenclot.] 

a«  [According  to  the  biographers,  Maieppa's  intrigue  took  place  after 
be  had  been  banished  from  the  court  of  Warsaw,  and  had  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Volhynia.  The  (atu  [^Lord]  Falboxk-sky,  the  okl  husband  of 
the  young  wife,  was  a  ndgnbounng  magnate.  It  was  a  case  of  "  lovs 
in  idlenesse."— Ftdlr  ante,  '*  The  Introduction  to  Maaefpa"  p.  soi.] 

q.  This  comparison  of  a  *'  salt  mine  "  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
a  Pole,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  consi&u  greatly  m  Uie  salt  mines. 
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Grew  daily  Ured  of  his  dominion ; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears,  170 

To  Virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two— some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth — some  songs,  and  dances, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances. 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender. 
To  dedL  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
Tb  said,  as  passports  into  Heaven ; 
But,  stnmge  to  saj,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most  180 

V. 

**  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then; 

At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say, 
That  diere  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 
Of  vassal  or  of  kni^f  s  degree. 
Could  vie  in  vanities  widi  me; 
For  I  had  strength— youth— gaiety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see. 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rc^ed  now; 

For  Time,  and  Care,  and  War,  luive  ploug^ied    190 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavowed 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday  ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page : 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength — my  courage — or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree,  aoo 

With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  me  on  :  Theresa's  *  form — 

t.  fit  is  iroprobtible  that  Brron.  when  he  wrote  these  lines,  was 
Ihialaiig  ci  Theresa  Gamba,  Countess  Guicdoli.  He  met  her  for  the 
int  tioM  **  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  three  days  after  her  marriaga,'*  bat 
it  was  Ml  till  April,  1819.  that  he  made  her  aoqaaintanoe.  (Sat  U/k, 
p.  393,  and  Letters,  \<jfQo,  iv.  289.)    The  copy  of  MoMtppa  scot  bobt 
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Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough, 

The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm ; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well : 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood,  210 

Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream, 
Which  seemed  to  melt  to  its  own  beam ; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die> 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake,  S20 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein, 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip — ^but  why  proceed  ? 

I  loved  her  then,  I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ilL 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage. 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 

L   Until  a proiti  a  joy  to  die.— [MS.  erased.] 

to  Murray  is  in  the  Coantess  Guiocioli's  handwriting,  but  the  asiertion 
(see  Byron's  IVorks,  183a.  xi.  178).  that  "it  is  impossible  not  to 
suspect  that  the  Poet  had  some  circumstances  of  his  own  personal 
history,  when  be  portrayed  the  fair  Polish  Tkeresa,  her  faithful  kn-er. 
and  the  jealous  rage  of  the  old  Count  Palatine."  is  open  to  question. 
It  was  Marianna  S^ti  who  had  "  large,  black.  Oriental  eyes,  with  that 
peculiar  expression  m  them  which  is  seen  rardv  wx^QngEuropeettts  .  .  . 
forehead  remarkably  jsraod  "  (see  lines  aoS-aao) ;  not  Theresa  Guiccioli. 
who  was  a  "blonde,  with  a  "brilliant  complexion  and  blue  eyei.** 
(See  Letters  to  Moore.  November  17.  1816 ;  and  to  Murray.  Maj  6. 
18x9:  Letters,  looo,  iv.  8.  289.  mote  i.)  Moreover,  the  "Maid  of 
Athens"  was  called  Theresa.  Dr.  D.  Englaender.  in  his  exhaustive 
monologue.  Lord  Byroms  Maneppa,  pp.  48,  i^.,  insisU  on  the  kkatit^ 
of  the  Tneresa  of  the  poem  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  but  from  thtt 
contention  the  late  Professor  K51bing  (see  Englisclu  Stmdiem,  1891, 
voL  udf,  pp.  44S-4S8)  dissents.] 
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With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, —  330 

As  is  Mazeppa  to  the  last 


VI. 

^  We  met — ^we  gazed — I  saw,  and  sighed ; 

She  did  not  spesk,  and  yet  replied ; 

There  are  ten  thousand  tcmes  and  signs 

We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines — 

Invohmtary  sparks  of  thought, 

Whidi  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'erwrought, 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence, 

Alike  m^terious  and  intense. 

Which  Imk  the  burning  chain  diat  binds,         240 

Without  their  will,  youn^  hearts  and  muods ; 

Conveying,  as  the  electric  ^  wire. 

We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. 

I  saw,  and  sighed---in  silence  wept, 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept. 

Until  I  was  made  known  to  her, 

And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 

^thout  suspicion — then,  even  then, 

I  longed,  and  was  resolved  to  speak; 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again,  150 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak. 
Until  one  hour. — ^There  is  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play. 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day ; 
It  is — I  have  foi]got  the  name — 
And  we  to  this,  it  seems,  were  set. 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget : 
I  recked  not  if  I  won  or  lost, 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  !  to  see  360 

The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most. 
I  watched  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well  I) 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 

I.  [Conpare  Parisina,  line  48a     J.  Jckyll  my%  that  ••dcctric"  on 
Mamixmi's  lipt,  it  an  anacfarooism.    (bee  Letters  [of  /.  /.],  1894.  pp^ 

Si.  Si)) 
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That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 

Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 

Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain ;  but  still 

Played  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 

Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 

That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot^  370 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass. 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there, 
That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair; 
And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 

All  incoherent  as  they  were ; 
Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 
But  yet  she  listened — ^'tis  enough — 

\^o  listens  once  will  listen  twice ; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice —  a8o 

And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 

VII. 

"  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again — 

They  tell  me,  Sire,  you  never  knew 

Those  gentle  frailties ;  if  'tis  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain ; 
To  you  'twould  seem  absurd  as  vain ; 
But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign, 
Or  o'er  their  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am — or  rather  tiww — a  Prince,  290 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 

lliem  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed ; 
But  could  not  o'er  m3rself  evince 
The  like  control — But  to  resume : 

I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 
In  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom,  ^ 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain.-^ 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fieiy  Expectation's  dower.  300 

fbr  ikai  wkUk  we  had  hftA/ot^.-^MS.  irmmL] 
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My  days  and  nights  were  nothing — all 
Except  diat  hour  which  doth  recall, 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age, 

No  odier  like  itself :  I'd  give 

The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o'er  once  more,  and  be  a  page, 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword, 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth, 
Save  Natm«'s  gift  of  Youth  and  Health.  3 1  o 

We  met  in  secret — doubly  sweet,* 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet ; 
I  know  not  that — I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  called  her  mine 
In  the  fiill  view  of  Earth  and  Heaven ; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  by  stealdu 

VIII. 

**  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes. 
And  such  there  were  on  us;  the  Devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil —  330 

The  Devil ! — I'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong, 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint, 

AVlio  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long, 
But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 

Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  was  something  more  than  ynoth — 

I  was  unarmed ;  but  if  in  steel, 

AH  ca]>4-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

WTiat  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  ?  330 

Twas  near  his  castle,  far  away 
From  city  or  from  succour  near. 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 

t.  [Coonptue— 

••  Wc  loved.  Sir,  used  to  meet : 

How  sad.  and  bad,  and  mnd  K  was  I 
But  then  bow  it  was  sweet ! " 

Com/kssioms,  by  Robert  Browntof.] 
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I  did  not  think  to  see  another, 
My  moments  seemed  reduced  to  few; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Modier, 
And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two, 

As  I  resigned  me  to  my  &te, 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate : 
Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew,  340 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Coimt  Palatine ; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 
But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 

Upon  his  future  pedigree ; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  sudi  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line ;  350 

Because  unto  himself  he  seemed 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deemed 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

'Sdeath  !  with  a  page — perchance  a  king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing ; 

But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page — 

I  felt — ^but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 

IX. 

"  *  Bring  forth  the  horse  1 ' — the  horse  was  brought  I 
In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed,  360 

Who  looked  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught. 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled — 

'Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led  : 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng,  370 

Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong ; 


V 
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They  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash — 
Away  1— away  J — and  on  we  daah  I — 
Tonents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 


••  Away  I— away  I— My  breath  was  gone, 

I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on : 

Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 

And  on  he  foamed — away  1 — away  1 

The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 

As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes,  380 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 

Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 

A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 

l^th  sodden  wrath  I  wrenched  my  head, 

And  snapped  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 

Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rem, 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  about. 
Howled  back  my  curse ;  but  'midst  the  tread. 
The  thimder  of  my  courser's  speed. 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed :  390 

It  Texes  me — for  I  would  £un 
Have  paid  dieir  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days : 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis'  weight, 
Stone — bar—moat — bridge — or  barrier  left ; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass, 

Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 

Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall ; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass,  400 

Nor  dream  that  e*er  the  fortress  was. 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorched  and  blackening  roof 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  launched,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash, 
They  bade  roe  to  destruction  dash. 
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That  one  day  I  should  come  again,  410 

With  twice  five  thousand  hone,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  played  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide. 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 
At  length  I  played  them  one  as  frank — 
For  Time  at  last  sets  all  things  even— 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  imfoigiven,  420 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

XI. 

"  Away  I — away  I — my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind ! 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind. 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night  ^ 
Is  chequered  with  the  Northern  light 
Town — village — none  were  on  our  track. 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent,  430 

And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; ' 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old. 
No  trace  of  man.    Tha  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  marched  o'er; 

1.  [Compare— 

"  In  sleep  I  beard  the  northern  gleams ;  .  •  • 
In  msuing  conflict  Uirougfa  the  skies, 
I  beard,  fmw  the  flashes  drive." 

Tka  C9mpUint,  stanza  L  lines  3.  5.  6w 
See.  too,  reference  to  Htarmes  Jourmn  from  Hudson's  Bsj,  He,,  in 
prefatory  note,  IVorks  of  W.  Wordsworth.  1689.  p.  86w] 

2.  [As  Dr.  Englaender  pohiu  out  {JioMeffa,  1897.  p.  73),  it  to  p  »• 
table  that  Bjrroii  derived  hto  general  conception  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Ukraine  from  passages  hi  Voltaire's  Ckarlts  XII.,  e^,  :  *'  Depuis 
Grodno  jusqu'au  Bonrsthtoe.  en  tirant  vers  I'orient  ce  sont  det  marmis. 
des  deserts,  des  for^s  immenses"  {(Emvrts,  xSag,  xxiv.  170^  The 
exquisite  beantjr  of  the  virgin  steppes,  the  long  rich  grass,  the  wild* 
flowers,  the  '*  cUviner  air.**  to  whidi  the  Viscount  de  VorO^  testifies  m 
doaueot]]f  in  hto  Mmatppa^  ware  not  io  the  "  mind's  eye  of  tbt  poet  or 
the  historian.] 
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And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod, 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod : 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 

And  a  low  breexe  crept  moaning  by—         440 

I  could  have  answered  with  a  sigh — 
But  fast  we  fled,— away  I — away ! — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane ; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 
He  flew  upon  his  &r  career : 
At  times  I  aUnost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  slackened  in  his  speed ; 
But  no— my  bound  and  slender  frame  450 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  mi^t, 
And  merdy  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  a^ony 

Increased  his  fury  and  afihght : 
I  tried  my  voice, — ^'twas  £eunt  and  low- 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  dai^ : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  witfi  gore,  460 

AVhich,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 


xn. 

"  We  neared  the  wild  wood — 'twas  so  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side : 

Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

'lliat  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste, 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste, — 

But  these  were  few  and  far  between,  470 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead. 
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Discoloured  with  a  lifeless  red,*- 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffened  gore 

Upon  the  slain  when  batde's  o'er ; 

And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head — 

So  cold  and  staric — the  raven's  beak  480 

May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek : 

*Twas  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  here  and  there  a  diestnut  stood, 

The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine ; 

But  for  apart — and  well  it  were, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarred  with  cold ; 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold.  490 

We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, — 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back. 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  followed  on, 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
At  day-break  ¥rinding  through  the  wood,         500 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat 
Oh !  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword, 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so— 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe  1 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wished  the  goal  already  won ; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed : 
Vain  doubt  1  his  swift  and  savage  breed  sro 

Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe — 
Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 

L  An^  stains  it  witk  a  lifeless  ml-^AfS.  ] 

irkiik  cliMfs  to  it  like  stiJHeJ  fore.-^A/S.  erated.] 
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Which  whehns  the  peasant  near  the  door 

Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more. 

Bewildered  with  the  dazriing  blast, 

Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  passed — 

Undred,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild — 

All  furious  as  a  Cuvoured  child 

Balked  of  its  wish ;  or — ^fiercer  still — 

A  woman  piqued — ^who  has  her  will !  520 

xau 

"The  wood  was  passed;  'twas  more  than  noon, 

But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June ; 

Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold — 

ProloQgeid  endurance  tames  the  bold ; 

And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 

But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream. 

And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 

I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er : 

And  what  with  fiiry,  fear,  and  wrath, 

The  tortures  which  beset  my  path —  530 

Cold — hunger— sorrow — shame— distress — 

Thus  bound  in  Nature's  nakedness; 

Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 

When  stirred  beyond  its  calmer  mood. 

And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 

The  rattlesnake's,  in  act  to  strike — 

What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  tnmk 

Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? ' 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  rolled  round, 

I  seemed  to  sink  upon  the  ground ;  540 

But  erred — for  I  was  fastly  bound. 

My  heart  turned  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore. 

And  throbbed  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 

The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 

I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 

I.  [The  thread  oo  which  the  successive  tropes  or  imaicefl  are  loosely 
flUitnc  seems  to  give  if  oot  to  snap  at  thU  px>int  "Considerinf  that 
MaiKppa  was  sprung  of  a  race  which  in  moments  of  excitement,  when 
an  enemy  has  stamped  upon  its  vitals,  springs  up  to  repel  the  attack,  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  he  should  sink  beneath  the  blow— «nd 
uak  he  dkL"    The  conclusion  is  at  variance  with  the  premiss.] 
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And  a  slight  flash  sprai^  o'er  my  eyes. 

Which  saw  no  £uther.    He  who  dies 

Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died, 

O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride.^ 

I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go,  550 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below : 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ;  560 

But  soon  it  passed,  with  little  pain, 

But  a  confusion  worse  than  such : 

I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust  I 
No  matter !    I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  fece — before — and  now. 

XIV. 

"  My  thoughts  came  back.    Where  was  I  ?    Cold, 
And  numb,  and  giddy :  pulse  by  pulse  570 

Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold. 

And  throb  by  throb, — till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse, 
My  blood  reflowed,  though  thick  and  chill; 

My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 
My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 

My  sight  returned,  though  dim ;  alas ! 

And  thickened,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 

Methought  the  dxish  of  waves  was  nigh ; 

There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky,  5S0 

X     [COCTPWC— 

*•*  Abu.' said  she.  *  this  chASthr  ricte. 
Dear  Ladx  !  it  hath  wiklerecljroiL'  ** 

Ckristakel,  Part  I.  Unas  ax^  ax/.] 
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Studded  widi  stars; — ^it  is  no  dream ; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  I 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  &r  and  wide. 
And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  bndce  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffened  limbs  were  rebaptized 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  bmves,       590 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves. 
And  onward  we  advance  ! 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized. 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear. 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  mght  or  day  ^ 
In  thoae  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew.  600 


XV. 

''With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank. 
The  wild  stem's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top :  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward — seems, 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams,* 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white,  610 

I.  [Conpare— 

"  How  long  in  that  same  tit  I  lay. 
I  have  not  to  declare." 

Ancuni  Mariner,  Part  V.  linci  393,  394.] 
t.  [Compare^ 

"  From  precipices  of  distempered  sleep." 

Soanct.  '*  No  more  my  visionary  soul  shall  dwell."  br  S.  T.  Cokridae. 
attnbaled  by  Soothey  to  Favell— /.#tf#ry  ef  S.  T,  CarH4g9.  tSps*  i.  83 ; 
Soothey's  Li/e  and  Cgrrtsfondente,  1849.  1.  224.] 
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Or  scattered  spot  of  dusky  green, 
In  masses  broke  into  the  light, 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right : 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star; 
Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose  ^ 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes :  620 

That  very  cheat  had  cheered  me  then  I 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill. 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 


XVI. 

"  Onward  we  went — ^but  slack  and  slow ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went : 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour  I  630 

But,  useless  all  to  me, 
His  new-bom  tameness  nought  availed — 
My  limbs  were  bound ;  my  force  had  failed, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied, 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more. 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 

Which  but  prolonged  their  pain.  640 

The  dizry  race  seemed  almost  done. 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 

I.  [Compare  KfVr»«r,  iii.  3— 

*' Bam  still. 
Thoo  Uttle  light  1  Thou  art  my  ignis  fahmt, 
Uy  itatiofiary  WiU-o'-the-wiip  I— So  1  So  f  ** 

Compare,  too.  Dm  Juam,  Canto  XI.  ftawa  unrti.  line  6.  and  Canto 
XV.  stanalW.  Uoe6.J 
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Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun- 
How  slow,  alas !  he  came  1 

Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 

Would  never  dapi^e  into  day, 

How  heavily  it  rolled  away  1 
Before  the  eastern  flame 

Rote  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 

And  called  the  radiance  from  dieir  cars,**         650 

And  filled  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne. 

With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own, 

XVII. 

**  Uprose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curled 

Bade  from  the  solitary  world 

Whidi  lay  around — behind— before. 

What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 

Plain — forest — river  ?    Man  nor  brute. 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 

Lay  in  the  inld  luxuriant  soil — 

No  sign  of  travel,  none  of  toil —  660 

The  very  air  was  mute : 

And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  hom,^ 

Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 

From  herb  nor  thicket.     Many  a  wersi^ 

Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 

The  weary  brute  still  staggered  on ; 

And  still  we  were— or  seemed — alone : 

At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 

Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 

From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs.  670 

Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? ' 

L  Rose  crimson,  and  farehade  the  stars 

To  sparkle  in  their  radiant  cars.— {At S.  erased.] 

I.  [Compare — 

•'  >\'hai  lime  ihc  gray-fly  winds  bar  fultiy  horn." 

lycidas,  line  aS.] 
X  [Compare — 

**  Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hoDow  ttooe?** 

Sie^e  Y  Corinth,  line  591. 
Poetical  Works,  1900,  iil  471,  mote  1.] 
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No,  no !  from  out  the  forest  i»ance 

A  trampling  troop;  I  see  them  come  1 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I  strove  to  cry — ^my  lips  were  dumb ! 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 
A  thousand  horse,  and  none  to  ride ! 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  nostrils  never  stretched  by  pain,  680 

Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarred  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o*er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 
As  if  ova  faint  approach  to  meet ! 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh,  690 

He  answered,  and  then  fell ! 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable, 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong. 
They  stop — they  start — they  snufl"  the  air. 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there. 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round,        700 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 
Who  seemed  the  Patriarch  of  his  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 
They  snort — they  foam— neigh — swerve  aside. 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair. 
Linked  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch,        710 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
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From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me — and  there  we  lay, 

The  dying  on  the  dead ! 
I  little  deemed  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

"  And  there  from  mom  to  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see  720 

My  laist  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resigned 

To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 

Present  the  worst  and  last  of  fears : 

Inevitable— even  a  boon. 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon. 

Yet  shunned  and  dreaded  with  such  care. 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  Prudence  might  escape :  730 

At  times  both  wished  for  and  implored. 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes. 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
They  who  have  revelled  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  Misery.  74^ 

For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
AH  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave; 
And,  save  the  future,  (which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good. 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perliaps  to  grieve : 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend. 
Appears,  to  his  distempered  eyes,  75^ 

Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize. 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
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To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 

Repaid  his  pangs,  repaired  his  fall ; 

To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 

Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 

But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years. 

Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 

Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hoiur ; 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power  760 

To  rule — to  shine — ^to  smite — to  save — 

And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 

XVIII. 

"  The  sun  was  sinking — still  I  lay 

Chained  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed  I 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  ova  clay ; ' 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed. 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun  * 
I  saw  tlie  expecting  raven  fly,  770 

Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun ;  * 
He  flew,  and  perched,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

X.  [Compare— 

*•  The  Architect  .  .  .  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay. 
Whose  mingUngs  might  confuse  a  Newton's  tbongfat" 

Ckurtkiirs  Grave,  lines  90-23  (vidt  ante,  p.  47).] 
3.  [Compare— 

"...  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun." 

Amciemi  Marimr,  Part  III.  lines  175.  176.] 

5.  [  Vid€  infra,  line  816.    The  raven  turns  into  a  vulture  a  few  lines 
further  on.    Compare— 

"  The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 
The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw  : 
But  close  by  the  snore,  00  the  edge  of  the  gult 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  woit" 

S%€gi  if  Corinth,  lines  471-474. 

P0€ti€mi  Workt,  1900.  h.  4661] 
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I  could  have  smote,  but  lacked  the  strength ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  &int  struggling  noise,  780 

Which  scarcely  could  be  calleoa  voice, 

Togedier  scared  him  off  at  length* 
I  know  no  more — my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fixed  my  duU  eyes  from  afar, 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold— dull — swimming— dense 
Seuation  of  recurring  sense. 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  deatii. 
And  then  again  a  httle  breath,  790 

A  little  thriU — a  short  suspense, 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  crossed  my  brain — 
A  gasp — a  throb — a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh-*and  nothing  more. 

XIX. 

**  I  woke — ^where  was  I  ? — Do  I  see 

A  human  &ce  look  down  on  me  ? 

And  doth  a  roof  above  me  dote? 

Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 

Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ?  Soo 

And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye, 

That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more, 
As  doubtful  that  my  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-haired,  and  tall, 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall. 
TTie  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  first  retiun  of  thought ; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw  810 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 
I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
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'  T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mysUcAl  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

Campbell,  [LockUrs  Wmmh^\ 


INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  PROPHECY  OF 
DANTE. 


Tri  Profkicy  of  Dani€  was  written  at  Ravenna,  during  the 
month  of  June,  1819,  '^to  gratify"  the  Countess  Guiccioli. 
Befofe  she  left  Venice  in  April  she  had  received  a  pramiie 
from  Brron  to  visit  her  at  Ravenna.  ''  Dante's  tomb,  the 
clatsiral  pinewood,"  and  so  forth,  had  aflbrded  a  pretext  for 
tiie  invitation  to  be  given  and  accepted,  and,  at  leiwth, 
when  she  was,  as  she  imagined,  '^  at  the  point  ot  deat^*  he 
arrived,  better  late  than  never,  "on  the  Festival  of  the 
Corpus  Domini^  which  fell  that  year  on  the  tenth  of  June 
(see  her  communication  to  Moore^  Lift^  p.  399).  Horses 
and  books  were  left  behind  at  Venice,  but  he  could  occnpy 
his  enforced  leisure  by  **  writing  something  on  the  soMect  cm 
Dante  "  (iM^,  p.  402).  A  heightened  interest  bom  01  foller 
knowledge,  in  Italian  literature  and  Italian  politics,  lent  sest 
to  this  labour  of  love,  and,  time  and  place  conspiring,  he 
composed  '^the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote"  (Letter  to  Murray, 
March  23,  1820,  Letters^  1900,  iv.  422),  his  Visian  (or 
Prophrcy)  of  Dantt, 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  Byron,  who  had  sounded  his 
lament  over  the  sufferings  of  Tasso,  and  who  had  become 
di facto  if  not  (U  jure  a  naturalized  Italian,  had  forborne  to 
associate  his  name  and  fame  with  the  sacred  memory  of  the 
''Gran  padre  Alighier."  If  there  had  been  any  truth  in 
Friedrich  Schlegcl's  pronouncement,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Vienna  in  18 14,  "that  at  no  time  has  the  greatest  and 
most  national  of  all  Italian  poets  ever  been  much  the 
favourite  of  his  cotmtrymen,"  the  reproach  had  become 
meaningless.  As  the  sumptuous  folio  edition  (4  vols.)  of 
the  Divina  Commedia^  published  at  Florence,  1 8 17-19 ;  a 
ouarto  edition  (4  vols.)  published  at  Rome,  1815-17;  a 
folio  edition  (3  vols.)  published  at  Bologna  1819-21,  to 
which  the  Conte  Giovanni  Marchetti  {yidi  the  Preface,  j^//, 
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p.  24$)  contributed  his  famous  excursus  on  the  allegoiy  in 
the  First  Canto  of  the  Inferno^  and  numerous  other  issues 
remain  to  testify,  Dante's  own  countrymen  were  eager  "  to 
pay  honours  almost  divine"  to  his  memory.  "The  last 
age,"  writes  Hobhouse,  in  1817  (note  18  to  Canto  IV.  of 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage^  Poetical  Works^  1899,  "•  496), 
"seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him.  •  .  .  The  present 
generation  .  .  .  has  returned  to  the  ancient  worship,  and 
the  Danteggiare  of  the  northern  Italians  is  thought  even 
indiscreet  oy  the  more  moderate  Tuscans."  Dante  was  in 
the  air.  As  Byron  wrote  in  his  Diary  (January  2^  1821), 
"Read  Schlegel  [probably  in  a  translation  published  at 
Edinburgh,  1818J.  Not  a  favourite !  Why,  they  talk  Dante, 
write  Dante,  and  think  and  dream  Dante  at  this  moment 
( 1 821),  to  an  excess  which  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he 
deserves  it." 

There  was,  too,  another  reason  why  he  was  minded  to 
write  a  poem  "  on  the  subject  of  Dante."  There  was,  at  thb 
time,  a  hope,  if  not  a  clear  prospect,  of  political  change— of 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Bourbon,  of  liberating  Italy 
from  the  tyrant  and  the  stranger.  "  Dante  was  the  poet  of 
liberty.  Persecution,  exile,  the  dread  of  a  foreign  grave, 
could  not  shake  his  principles"  (Medwin.  Comvenalums^ 
1824,  p.  242).  The  Prcfhecy  was  '*  intended  for  the  Italians," 
intended  to  foreshadow  as  in  a  vision  "liberty  and  the 
resurrection  of  Italv  ^  (Jbid,^  p.  240.  As  he  rode  at  twilight 
through  the  pine  forest,  or  along  "the  silent  shore  Which 
bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood,"  the  undying  past 
inspired  him  with  a  vision  of  the  future,  delayed,  indeed,  for 
a  time,  "  the  flame  ending  in  smoke,"  but  fulfilled  after  many 
davs,  a  vision  of  a  redeemed  and  united  Italy. 

"  The  poem,"  he  says,  in  the  Preface,  "  may  be  considered 
as  a  metrical  experiment."  In  Beppo,  and  the  two  first 
cantos  of  Don  Juan,  he  had  proved  that  the  otterva  rima 
of  the  Italians,  which  Frere  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
transplant,  might  grow  and  flourish  in  an  alien  soil,  and  now, 
by  way  of  a  second  venture,  he  proposed  to  acclimatize  the 
terza  rima.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  Hayley, 
whom  he  had  held  up  to  ridicule  as  "  for  ever  feeble,  and  ixa 
ever  tame,"  had  been  the  first  and  last  to  try  the  measure  in 
English  ;  but  of  Hay  ley's  excellent  translation  of  the  three 
tirst  cantos  of  the  Inferno  {^vide  posij  p.  244, 9U>U  i),  praised 
but  somewhat  grudgingly  praised  by  Southey,  he  luui  only 
seen  an  extract,  and  of  earlier  experiments  he  was  idtogether 
ignorant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  poets  had  ahready 
essayed,  but  timidly  and  without  perseverance,  to  "  come  to 
the  test  in  the  metrification  "  of  the  Dtvim  Comidy.    Some 
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twenty-seven  lines,  *'tbe  sole  example  in  English  literature 
of  that  period,  of  the  use  of  Uria  ri'ma^  obviously  copied 
from  Dante"  (Ccmp/eU  Works  of  Chaucer^  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Skeat,  1894,  L  76,  261),  are  imbedded  in  Chaucer's  Com- 
pUisti  to  Mis  Lady,  In  the  sixteenth  century  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  and  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  (**  Description  of 
the  restless  state  of  a  lover  "),  ^  as  novises  newly  sprung  out 
of  the  schools  of  Dante.  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch*  (Putten- 
ham's  Art  of  Potsit^  1589,  pp.  4iS-5o) ;  and  later  again, 
Daniel  C*To  the  Lady  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford  *),  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Milton  (Psalms  ii.,  vi.)  afford  specimens  of  tirsa 
rims.  There  was,  too,  one  among  Byron^s  contemporaries 
who  had  already  made  trial  of  the  metre  in  his  Prima 
Atkanusi  (1817)  and  The  Woodman  and  ilu  Nightitu^aU 
fi8i8).  and  who,  shortly,  in  his  Ode  to  tks  West  Wind 
(October,  1819,  ixiblishcd  1820)  was  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  write  English  poetry,  if  not  in  genuine  terga 
rima^  with  its  interchange  of  double  rhymes,  at  least  in 
what  has  been  happily  styled  the  ^'Byronic  isrxa  rima.* 
It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that,  at  any  rate  in 
June,  1819,  these  fragments  of  Shelley's  were  unknown  to 
Byron.  Long  after  Byron's  day,  but  long  years  before  his 
dream  was  realized,  Mrs.  Browning,  in  her  Casa  Guidi 
Windows  (1851),  in  the  same  metre,  re-echoed  the  same 
aspiration  (see  her  Prefac€\  *"  that  the  future  of  Italy  shall 
DOC  be  dismherited."  (See  for  some  of  these  instances  of 
Ursa  rima^  Englische  Metrik^  von  Dr.  J.  Schipper,  1888, 
ii.  896.  See,  too,  Tko  Mitre  of  Dant^s  Comedy  discussed  emd 
exemplified^  by  Alfred  Forman  and  Harry  Buxton  Forman, 
1878,  p.  7.) 

The  MS.  of  the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  together  with  the 
Preface,  was  forwarded  to  Murray,  March  14,  1820;  but  in 
spite  of  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  author  (Letter  to 
Murray,  May  8, 1820,  Letters,  1901,  v.  20),  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  months,  a  pretty  broad  hint  (Letter,  August  17,  1820, 
ibid,y  p.  165)  that  ''the  time  for  the  Dante  would  be  good 
now  ...  as  Italy  is  on  the  eve  of  great  things,"  publication 
was  deferred  till  the  following  year.  Marino  Faliero^  Doge 
of  Venice,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  were  published  in  the 
same  volume,  April  21,  1821. 

The  Prophecy  of  Dante  was  briefly  but  favotu*ably  noticed 
by  Jeffrey  in  his  review  of  Marino  Faliero  (Edtnb.  Rev,^ 
July,  1821,  voL  35,  p.  285).  '*  It  is  a  very  grand,  fervid, 
turbulent,  and  somewhat  mystical  composition,  full  of  the 
highest  sentiment  and  the  highest  poetry ;  .  .  •  but  dis- 
figured by  many  faults  of  precipitation,  and  overclouded  with 
many  obscurities.     Its  great  fault  with  common  readers 
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%aU  b«  uuu  it  1$  Qoc   so&aaAf  bteQigiUe.  •  •  .  It  ii^ 
3u*cvcf»  Ixvuoa  jjI  qiMsdon,  a  work  of  a  man  of  great 
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^Ju.i4^«.^   >:ii<»»  vuL  ^s  ?P-  -11-50;  and  in  the  EcUetic 
v'rtM'w,  .'uiA«:  Ji»  New  Scneiv  voL  xr.  pp»  518-537. 
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Lady  !  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I  was  bom,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  ^  the  imitative  rhyme, 
Harsh  Runic  *  copy  of  the  South's  sublime, 

Thou  art  the  cause ;  and  howsoever  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 

Spakest ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obeyed 
Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  simny  South 

Such  sounds  are  uttered,  and  such  charms  displayed, 
So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth — * 

Ah  I  to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade? 

Ravenna,  June  ai,  1S19. 

I.  [Compare— 

"He  knew 
Himself  10  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhime.' 

Milton,  Lycidas,  line  11.] 
a.  ^By  "  Runic"  Hyron  njeans  "  Northern."  "Anglo-Saxon."] 
3.   V'urnpare  "In  thAt  word.  b&\utiful  in  all  languages,  but  moat  fo 
in  ^o\xn—Amor  mio — is  comprised  my  existence  here  and  hereafter." — 
l^^tcr  of  Hyron  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  August  25,  1819,  iMUrSt 
1900,  iv.  3^0.     Comivirc.  too,  Btpfs),  stanza  xhv.  ;  vidt  antt,  p.  173.] 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  city  (>f  Ravenna  m  the 
summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  ihti  author  iliat 
having  composed  something  on  thr  subject  of  Tasso's 
confiiKsmenC  he  should  do  the  samt-  on  Dante's  exilc,^ — 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of  the  principal  objects  ^ 
of  interest  in  that  dty,  both  to  the  native  and  to  the 
stranger. 

"On  this  hint  I  spake,**  and  th<''  rt^nh  has  been  Ihc 
following  four  cantos,  in  t^rsa  rima,  now  offered  to  the 
reader.     If  they  are  imderstood  an4  ^vd,  it  is  ttiy 

purpose  to  continue  the  poem  in  \^i:  .^i  uihet  cantOii 
to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present  age.  The  rcad^ 
u  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante  aikln^Sw^s  tuin  in  five 
interval  between  the  conclusion  of  t)ie  Ditina  d^mmniin 
and  his  death,  and  shortly  before  tht*  t.ilttrr  ci»xnt,  fotir- 
telling  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  genrr.Tl  in  the  tiisiiing 
centuries.     In  adopting  this  plan  I  '  nd 

the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron,^  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus 


"  I  pass  ^ach  dav  w!ieire  Dante's  bones  are  laid  : 
A  little  cupola  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Prolecls  his  dust." 

l)oH  Juan,  Canto  IV.  stanza  civ.  lines  1-3.] 
a.  [The  Cassamdm  or  AUxamdra  of  Lycophroo.  one  of  the  teven 
"llaades"  who  adorned  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (third 
century  K.C.),  is  "an  iambic  monologue  of  1474  venes.  in  which  Cas- 
sandra is  made  to  prophesy  the  fall  of  Troy  .  .  .  with  numerous  other 


historical  r\'enu.  .  .  .  ending  with  [the  reign  of]  Alexandra  the  Great " 
Byron  had  probably  read  a  translation  of  the  Cassandra  by  PhiUp 
Yorke.  Viscount  Royston  (bom  1784.  wrecked  in  the  AgatMact(lAtaiti\, 


Byron  had   probably  read  a  translation  of  the  Cassandra  by  PhiUp 
Yorke.  Viscount  Royston  (bom  1784.  wrecked  in  the  A^atJkacaUemiei, 
April  7. 1806).  which  was  issued  at  Cambridge  in  i8o6w   Tha  Akstmrndra 
'     tts  part  of  the  BUliaiketm  Ttuhuriana  (ed.  O.  Kiakal,  Up  ' 
0).    For  the  prophecy  of  Nereus,  vidt  Hor..  Odu^  Utx  l  c.  zr.] 
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by  Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ 
The  measure  adopted  is  the  (trza  rima  of  Dante,  which 
I  am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in  our  langutige^ 
except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley^  of  whose  transUtioQ  I 
never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  CeMph 
Vathek;  so  that — if  I  do  not  err — this  poem  may  be 
considered  as  a  metrical  experiment.  Tlie  cantos  are 
short,  and  about  the  same  length  of  those  of  the  poet, 
whose  name  I  have  borrowed  and  most  likely  taken  in 
vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the  present 
day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name,  good  or  bad, 
to  escape  translatioa  I  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  the 
fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold^  translated  into  Italian  verH 
sciolti^ — ^that  is,  a  poem  written  in  the  Spetiserean  siamsa 
into  b/ank  verse,  without  regard  to  the  natural  divisioiis 
of  the  stanza  or  the  sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being 
on  a  national  topic,  should  chance  to  undergo  the  same 
fate,  I  would  request  the  Italian  reader  to  remember  that 
when  I  have  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  great  **  Fadre 
Alighier,"  '  I  have  failed  in  imitating  that  which  all  study 
and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very  day  it  is  not  yet 
settled  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  allegory^  in  the 

I.  [In  the  notes  to  bis  £ssay  on  Epic  Poetry^  1783  (Epistle  iii.  pa 
175-197).  Haylcy  (sec  English  Bards,  etc.,  line  310,  PotHcal  W^rit, 
1898.  i.  321.  note  i)  prints  a  translation  of  the  three  first  ciuitoe  of  the 
Inferno,  which,  he  says  (p.  17a).  was  written  "a  few  years afo to oblife 
a  particular  friend."  "Of  uU  Hayley's  compositions."  writes  Soiitbcy 
{Quart.  Nev.,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  283.  284),  "these  specimens  are  the  best 
...  in  thus  following  his  original  Haylcy  ^ik-as  led  into  a  sobriety  and 
manliness  of  diction  which  .  .  .  ai>prwich«l  ...  to  the  manner  of  a 
better  age." 

In  a  note  on  the  Hall  of  Eblis,  S.  Henley  auotes  with  apiirobation 
HayUry's  translation  of  lines  1-9  of  this  1  nird  Canto  of  the  infenf^ 
Vathek  ...  by  \\\  Bcikford.  1868.  p.  188,] 

a.  [i: Italia :  Canto  IK  del  Pellegrinaggio  di  Childe  Harold  .  .  . 
tradotto  da  Michele  Leoni,  Italia  (I A>ndon?).  1819.  8?  l.coni  also 
translated  the  iMtnent  of  Tasso  {Lamcufo  di  Taiso  .  .  .  Kccato  in 
ItalianodaM.  I.^eoni.  l*isa.  1818).] 

3.  [Alficri  has  a  sonnet  on  the  tomb  of  Dante,  beginnings 

"  O  gran  padre  Alighier,  se  dal  cicl  miru" 

Opere  Scelte,  di  Vittorio  .\lfieri,  1818,  iiL  487.] 

4.  [The  Panther,  the  Lion,  and  the  She-wolf,  which  Dante  en* 
eountered  on  the  "  desert^  slope  "  {Inferno,  Canto  I.  lines  |i,  Jf.).  were 
no  doubt  suggested  by  Jer.  v.  6 :  "  Idcirco  percussit  eos  leo  de  sUvn, 
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Arst  canto  of  the  Inferno^  unless  Count  Marchetti's 
ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  may  be  considered 
as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my  success, 
since  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nationality,  are 
particularly  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them  as  a  nation — 
their  literature;  and  in  the  present  bitterness  of  the 
classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but  ill  disposed  to  permit 
a  foreigner  even  to  approve  or  imitate  themi  without 
finding  some  fault  with  his  ultramontane  presumption. 
I  can  easily  enter  into  all  this,  knowing  what  would  be 
thought  in  England  of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or 
if  a  translation  of  Monti,  Pindemonte,  or  Arici,'  should 
be  held  up  to  the  rising  generation  as  a  model  for  their 
future  poetical  essays.  But  I  perceive  that  I  am  devi- 
ating into  an  address  to  the  Italian  reader,  wbn«  my 
business  is  with  the  English  one ;  and  be  they  few  or 
many,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  both. 

hipus  ad  vespenun  vmsuvit  eos.  pardus  vigtimiu  super  dvitatef  eoraoL" 
SjrmbottcaUr  tbey  have  been  from  U»e  earliest  umes  undorrtood  M 
deoocJns— (he  panther,  lost :  the  lion,  pride ;  the  wolf,  anvke ;  the 
tins  anectinf  youth,  maturity,  and  old  a^c.  Later  nommwHatora 
hare  sugfcsted  that  there  may  be  an  undmyinff  polificnl  ■iihImiIImi 
as  well,  and  that  the  three  beasu  may  stand  ur  Floraaee  with  her 
"  mack  **  and  "  White  "  parties,  the  power  of  France,  and  the  Goelf 
party  as  typically  represenutive  of  these  Tioes  \Tk€  HM  tfDmniet^ 
A.  J.  Butler.  189a.  p.  5.  note). 

Count  Giovanni  Marchetti  degli  Angelini  (1790-1853),  in  his  DUcono 
.  .  .  dtlla  frima  e  principaU  AlUgoria  del  Hoema  di  DanU^  COntri> 
butcd  to  an  edition  of  La  Divina  Commedia,  published  at  Bologna, 
1819-41.  i.  17-44.  and  reissued  in  lui  Bicerajia  di  Dantt  .  .  .  iSaa. 
V.  397.  uj.,  etc.,  argues  in  favotu*  of  a  double  symbolism.  (According 
to  a  life  of  Marchetti.  prefixed  to  his  Poesie,  1878  Wna  nottt  di  Dantt ^ 
ete.\  he  met  Byron  at  Bologna  in  1819.  and  made  his  acquaintance.)] 

I.  For  Vinccnio  Monti  (1754- i8a8t.  see  letter  to  Murray.  October  15, 
1816  ifjefiers,  1899.  iii.  377.  note  3) ;  and  for  Ippolito  PindeflKNite 
(1753  iSaBK  see  letter  to  Murray.  June  4,  1817,  Letters,  1900.  iv.  lay. 
note  4).  In  his  Es^ay  on  the  Present  Literature  of  Italy,  Hobhousc 
sxipplics  critical  notices  of  Pindemonte  and  Monti.  Historical  Illustra- 
tions, 1818.  pp.  413-449.  Cesare  Arid,  lawyer  and  poet,  was  bom  at 
Brescia,  July  a.  1783.  His  works  (Padua,  1858.  4  vols.)  include  his 
didactic  poems.  Ijs  coltivasione  degli  Ulivi  (i9o$),  fl  Cora/io,  1810.  La 
Pastoritia  (on  sheep-farming).  1814.  and  a  translation  of  the  works  of 
VirgiL  He  died  in  1836.  (See.  for  a  lon^  and  sympathetic  nocioe, 
Ttpaldo's  Biografia  degli  ttaliani  lllusfri,  iii.  491,  sq.)\ 
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CANTO  THE   FIRST. 


Once  more  in  Man's  frail  world !  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  'twas  foigotten ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  day  again,— too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  Immortal  Vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  Gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  danmra  cries 
Of  Soub  in  hopeless  bale;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  Angelic  net ;  lo 

Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Bottrici^  blesMd 
My  spirit  with  her  light;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  Eternal  Triad  1  first,  last,  best,' 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God  I 
Soul  universal  I  led  the  mortal  guest, 

I.  Tlie  reader  is  reuucsted  to  adopt  the  Italian  prontmciation  of 
BrAthce.  sounding  all  the  syllables. 
a.  [Compare— 

**  Within  the  deep  and  luminous  subsistence 

Of  the  Hiffh  Light  appeared  to  me  three  drclei» 
Of  threefcad  colour  and  of  one  dimeosioD. 
And  br  the  second  seemed  the  first  reflected 
As  Iris  is  by  Iris,  and  the  third 
Seemed  fire  that  equally  from  txMh  is  braathed.  .  .  . 
O  IJght  Etcme.  sole  in  thyself  Uiat  dweUest." 
Paradiso.  uouii.  iis-iao»  124  {Ltmgfe/iom^t  Tnms/mtimy] 
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Unblasted  by  the  Glory,  thou^  he  trod 

From  star  to  star  to  reach  &q  alnughty  throne.** 
Oh  Beatrice !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  pressed,  and  the  cold  marble  stone. 
Thou  sole  pure  Seraph  of  my  earliest  love,  so 

Love  so  inefiable,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  ear^  could  more  my  bosom  move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  Heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  Soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 

Had  wandered  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  Paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.* 

Since  my  tenth  sim  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  Life,  the  Essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  Love,'  and  bright  30 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  World's  war,  and  years,  and  banidiment, 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

L  Starovtrstar , — [.1/5.    Aiternaiivt  nadittf,\ 

I.  *'  CM  sol  per  le  bcUc  opre 

Che  sono  in  ciclo,  il  sole  e  I'altre  stdle, 
Dentro  da  lor  si  crede  il  Pamdiso: 
Cosi  se  guardi  fiso 

Pensar  ben  dei.  che  ogni  terren  piaoere. 
[Si  trova  in  lei.  ma  tu  nol  puoi  \'edere."] 
Canzone,  in  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Beatrice.  Strophe 
third. 

rUyron  u*as  mistaken  in  attribatin|[  these  lines,  wbidi  form  part  of 
a  Cansone  beginning  "  lo  miro  i  crespi  e  gli  bioodi  caoegli,"  to  Duite. 
Neither  external  nor  internal  evidence  supports  socn  an  aieriptkm. 
The  Canione  is  attributed  in  the  MSS.  either  to  Fasio  degU  Uberti.  or 
to  Bindb  Borrichi  da  Siena,  but  was  not  assigned  to  Dante  before  i^it 
[Cantoni  di  DanU,  etc.  [Colophon],  Impresso  in  Milano  per  Angiistmo 
da  Vimercato.  .  .  .  Mcocccxviii.  .  .  .).  See,  too,  //  Camamiert  di 
Dante  ,  .  .  Fraticelli,  Fircnte,  1873.  p.  040.  From  informatioo  IdMlly 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Philip  H.  Wicksteed.1 

a.  ["Nine  times  already  since  my  birtn  had  the  heaven  of  light 
returned  to  the  selfsame  point  almost,  as  concerns  its  own  revolutioii, 
when  first  the  glorious  Lady  of  my  mind  was  made  manifest  to  mine 
eyes ;  even  she  who  was  called  Beatrice  by  many  who  knew  not  where- 
fore."—/^ Vita  Nwava,  \  3  (Trmnslatioo  by  D.  G.  Roisetti,  DanU  emi 
Mis  Circle,  1893.  p.  30). 

"  In  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  name.  '  ske  who  eomfen  hkmng^* 
we  learn  from  Boccaccio  that  this  first  meeting  took  place  at  a  May 
Feast,  given  in  the  year  za74«  by  Foloo  PMtinan.  father  of  Beatrice . . . 
to  which  feast  Dante  accompanied  his  lather.  Alighicro  Alighirri.**-* 
Note  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  %Hd.,  p.  3a] 
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For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 
By  tyrannous  £Ktion,  and  the  biawlinff  crowd, 
And  though  the  long,  long  coi^ict  haUi  been  spent 

In  vain, — and  never  more,  save  when  the  doud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fiuicy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die,  40 

Unto  my  native  soil, — &ey  have  not  yet 
Quenched  the  old  exile's  q>irit,  stem  and  high. 

But  the  Sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  m  days. 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  &ce  to  face  in  all  his  wa3rs. 
The  World  hath  left  me,  what  it  foimd  me,  pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gathered  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure ; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name    50 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure, 

Though  such  was  not  my  Ambition's  end  or  aim, 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  ttose 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame, 

Aixl  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  ^lory  to  be  classed 
With  conquerors,  and  Virtue's  odier  foet, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free ;  * 
Oh  Florence !  Florence ! '  unto  me  thou  wast       60 

1.  "  L'Esilio  che  m' ^  dato  onor  mi  tegno 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cader  trm'  buonl  i  pur  di  lode  degna** 

SoHnet  of  DamU  [Canxooe  ix.  lines  76-So. 

Oftrt  di  Dante,  1097.  p.  171] 

in  which  be  represents  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temperance  as  banishwl 
from  among  men.  and  seeking  refuge  from  Love,  who  inhabits  hb 


X  [Compare— 

"On  the  stone 
Called  Dante's.—a  plain  flat  stone  scarce  discerned 
From  others  in  the  pavement.— >wheTeopoQ 

He  used  to  bring  his  miiet  chair  out.  turned 
To  Bmnelleschi's  Churcn.  and  pour  alone 

The  lava  of  his  spirit  when  it  oumed  : 
It  is  not  cold  to-day.    O  passionate 
Poor  Dante,  who,  a  banished'  Florentine, 
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Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  "  but  thou  wouldst  not ; "  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gathered  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 
Against  the  breast  that  cherished  thee  was  stirred 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce, 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire.^ 
Alas  I  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  who /or  that  country  would  expire,  70 

But  did  not  merit  to  expire  fy  her, 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err, 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
'I'he  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer^ 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume  So 

My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repealed  her  doom ; 
No, — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my  roof, 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers — my  tomb. 

Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 
The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  tliat  was  temptation  proof, 

I.   TA€  asfus  she  would  scatUr .—[.1/5.    Aliemativt  fwii'v*] 

Didst  sit  austere  at  hnnqucts  of  the  great 

And  muse  upon  this  far-off  stone  of  thine, 
And  think  how  oft  some  passer  used  to  wait 

A  moment,  in  the  f^olden  day's  decline. 
With  'Goofl  night,  dearest  Dante  1 '  Well,  good  night  I  " 
Casa  Guidi  Windtftos^  by  E.  B.  Orowning, 

PmHcoI  Works,  1866.  iii.  959.] 

T.  "  Ut  &i  quis  predictorum  uUo  tempore  in  fortiam  dicti  oominaBis 
penrcnerit,  talis  pervtnUns  igne  comburaiur^  sic  qmod  smoria/wK" 
Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante,  and  the  fourteen  accused 
with  him.  The  Latin  is  worth)r  of  the  sentence.  FThe  decree  (March 
II.  130a)  that  he  and  his  associates  in  exile  should  be  burned,  if  they 
ieU  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  was  first  discovered  in  177a  by  the 
Conte  LudoYico  Savioli.  Dante  had  been  previously.  lanuaiy  ay,  f 
eight  thousand  lire,  and  condcnmed  to  two  years'  bniushment] 


I 
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The  man  who  fought,  toiled,  travelledi  and  each  part 
Of  a  true  citizen  fulfilled,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guelfs  ascendant  art  90 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 
These  things  are  not  made  for  foigetfulness, 
Florence  shall  be  foigotten  first ;  too  raw 

'I1ie  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolonged  to  maike 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

N'cngeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine,         100 
And  still  is  hallowed  by  thy  dust's  return. 
Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  shrine. 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  um« 
lliough,  like  old  Marius  from  Mintums's  marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  bum 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh,^ 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'erarch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go  I 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those  1x0 

\Vho  long  have  suffered  more  than  mortal  woe. 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge — Revenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blcKKi,  and  waking  glows 

With  the  ofi-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change, 
\Mien  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ate  range 

I.  [At  the  end  of  the  Social  War  (B.C  88).  when  Sulla  marched  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  Marius  was  compelled  to  take 
flight,  he  "stripped  himself,  pluoged  into  the  bog  (PaJuda  MimtuT' 
ntiuts,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lths).  amidst  thick  water  and  mud.  .  .  . 
'Iliey  hauled  him  out  naked  and  covered  with  dirt,  and  carried  bim  to 
Mintun^.  "  Afterwards,  when  he  sailed  for  Carthage,  he  had  do 
sooner  landed  than  he  was  ordered  by  the  governor  (Seixtilius)  to  <^ 
Africa.  On  his  once  more  gaining  the  avrndancv  and  re-entermg 
Rome  |B.c.  87).  be  justified  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  adherenu  in  a  blood- 
thirsty oratioQ.  P^  ignominy  and  present  triumph  teem  to  have 
turned  his  head  <'*ttt  erat  inter  iram  toleratss  fortunae.  d  Istitiam 
OBcndataB,  panim  compos  animi"). — Plut,  ''Marius."  mfmd  Lang- 
bome.  1830.  p.  304 ;  Uvii  R^L,  Izxx.  28.] 
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O'er  humbled  heads  and  severed  necks Great  God  1 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  I  yield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  Almighty  rod  120 

AVill  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — ^be  my  Shield  I 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain, 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field — 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence, — I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee  1 
Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign. 

Even  in  that  glorious  Vision,  which  to  sec 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now, 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow  i  jo 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  back, 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low, 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 
Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black. 

And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear, 
For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wrecked 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair, 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail  140 

\Vhich  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare  ; 

Nor  raise  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wail? 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age. 
And  yet  my  harpings  will  imfold  a  tale 

U^ich  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  |)agt 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage,'- 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  'tis  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  racked  150 

In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 
Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 

And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have  known 
The  name  of  him — who  now  b  but  a  name. 
An  1  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone, 

L  their  civu  r^e, — \AfS,    Atteymatiw  rmJtHg.l 


V 
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Spread  his — by  him  unheard,  unheeded — fame ; 
And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear:  to  die 
Is  nothing;  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 

My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity —  x6o 

To  lire  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  common  si^ht  to  every  common  eye, 

A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den. 
Ripped  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain — 

To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 
l^thout  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 

Which  wait  him  where  the  Apennine  looks  down 
On  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be,  170 

Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 

Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  She,^ 

I.  This  tudft  wh$t«  n^tiM  wu  G^mma^  t^yraag  frimi  otw  uf  tiie  fnoii 
povcrlol  Guelph  famltki,   miued  DdmcC      Udtw   Don&ti  WAi   the 


priodpftl  44¥a-uf]r  uf  lh«  QbibinfOH.    filbe   U  deiCf ibeJ   u  bdxig, 

^'Admtdhm  mffma,  mi  di X^mti^a  Sm^Ms  Mhufki  «aq^  «r^ 

tmm  esM  u^mmi,'^  Aceonlte  to  okftBOJio  Miftcrn.    Boi  UMum 

^icUdo  b  yanilaliiid  wjth  loompv*  in  bit  tiln  of  Iham,  far  MTfng 

\mu  Utetmry  BiM  itemki  «ot  tmtrt.   **  Qui  i^  Bucn^uxio  tarn  hi  pajknu, 

dke,  le  ia»lf  tmet  aamnait  ftfli  itiidj ;  c  titm  ii  rictmlji  cbc  SaoMe, 

ipi6  nol^Wtloatih^mmm  tm^.chbt  nv?fiU«  o  A^iott « «Sci  arito 

tcpnbbUuL  bcllA  tarn  CUtA ;   k  Afu^imik  i^<^.  «i&,  tt&t  Mm  Ah 


moclie  in  varj  i<*mpi,  vd  «t>be  figluiali,  e  Hcchfw  tmnl — S  IIVPO 
Tullii>— c  *.aioii*~-e  Va/tone-*  SeoBca— ^tibrro  tiKJf!lie/*  9lc.,  rtc, 
riL#  IV/r  <«i  iMni*,  Hi.,  Vifvntit,  1677,  |»p,  33,  a^j.  It  la  od4  thaihoEbai 
iJonanlo's  examples,  with  the  exception  of  Seneca,  and.  for  anything 
I  know,  of  Aristotle,  are  not  the  most  felicitous.  I  uUv's  Terentia,  and 
Socrates'  Xanuppc,  by  no  means  contributed  to  their  nusbands'  happi- 
ness, whatever  they  might  do  to  their  philosophy — Calo  gave  away  his 
wife— of  V.vro's  \*e  know  nothing— and  of  Seneca's,  only  that  she  was 
tlispoMM  to  die  with  hini,  but  recovered  and  lived  so'end  years  afier- 
wardiL  But  says  l.ionordo.  "  I/uoino  6  animaU  civile,  seoondo  piace  a 
tutit  i  filosoh. "  And  thinie  concludes  thu  the  greatest  proof  of  the 
animafs  dttsm  is  "la  pnma  con^iunzionc.  da^'a  quale  multiplicata 
oa«<e  la  CittJL" 

[There  is  nothing  in  the  Diiina  Commedia,  or  elsewhere  in  his 
writings,  to  justify  tlie  common  belief  that  Dante  was  unhappily  married, 
unless  silence  may  be  taken  to  imply  dislike  and  alienation.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  l>e  alludes  to  his  wife,  Gemma  Donati.  in  the  I'Ua 
A'lKiiit,  I  16.  "as  a  young  and  very  beautiful  lady,  who  was  gaxing 
upoQ  me  from  a  window,  with  a  gare  full  of  pity."  "  who  remembered 
me  many  times  of  my  own  most  noble  lady, '  whom  he  consented  to 
lenre  "more  because  of  her  gentle  goodness  than  firom  anv  chofee" 
otf^  his  own  (Conxnic,  ii.  2.  7),  but  there  are  difllcuUkrs  in  the  way  <d 
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Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 

Destruction  for  a  dowry — this  to  see 
And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 

A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 

I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought. 
They  made  an  Exile — not  a  Slave  of  me. 

accepting  this  theory.  There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest  reasoo  lor 
believing  that  the  words  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jaoopo 
Rusticucci,  *'  La  fiera  moglie  piCi  ch'altro.  mi  nuoce"  F"  and  trwT,  my 
savage  wife,  more  than  aught  else,  doth  harm  me  "]  {iMfento,  zvL  4^L 
were  winged  with  any  personal  reminiscence  or  animosity.  But  witn 
Byron  (see  his  letter  to  Lady  Byron,  dated  April  3,  1890.  in  which  be 
quotes  these  lines  "with  intention"  [/afters,  1901.  t.  a]),  M  with 
Boccaccio,  "  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  and  both  were  gltd 
to  quote  Dante  as  a  victim  to  matrimony. 

Seven  children  were  bom  to  Dante  and  Gemma.  Of  these  "  his  son 
Pietro,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Divina  Camwtedia,  settled  as 
judge  in  Verona.  His  daughter  Beatrice  lived  as  a  nun  in  Ravtnna** 
{Dante,  by  Oscar  Browning.  1891.  p.  47).] 


k^. 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


The  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old, 

When  words   were  things   that  came  to  pass,  and 
Thought 

Flashed  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  bdidd 
Their  children's  children's  doom  already  broo^t 

Forth  from  the  abyss  of  Time  which  is  to  be. 

The  Chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 
Shapes  that  must  undeigo  mortality ; 

What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 

That  Spirit  was  on  them,  and  b  on  me, 
And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din  lo 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 

This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 
Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelmgs  be  my  meed, 

The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 

Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 
ItaUa  ?    Ah  !  to  mc  such  things,  foreshown 

With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 

In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 
We  can  have  hut  one  Country,  and  even  yet 

Thou'rt  mine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast,  so 

My  Soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 
With  our  old  Roman  s^-ay  in  the  wide  West ; 

But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 

As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  expressed 
The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs, 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 

That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies. 
Shall  realise  a  Poet's  proudest  dream. 
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CANTO   THE   FIRST. 


Once  more  in  Man's  frail  world  [  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  'twas  forgotten  ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again,— too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  Immortal  Vision  which  coiild  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God*s  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  Gulf  without  repeal, 

A\^ere  late  my  eaj3  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  Souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  plaee 
Of  lesser  torment^  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  Angelic  race ;  lo 

Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  ^  blessed 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  Etemal  Triad  !  first,  last,  best,^ 
Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God  I 
Soul  universal  1  led  the  mortal  guesi, 

J,  The  reader  is  reaiiested  lo  adopi  Uia  ItatiaQ  proQuncmtiofi  ol 
Beatrice^  sounding  all  the  syUahles. 
a*  [Compare-^ 

"  Within  the  deep  and  turn ( nous  stibsisience 

or  the  High  Light  apfjtiirt^d  to  me  ibree  circle** 

Of  threefold  colour  and  of  one  dimension. 

And  by  the  second  seemed  the  tirst  refleeted 
As  Iris  b  by  Iris,  and  the  third 
Seem&d  fire  *hat  equally  from  both  is  breathed,  .  >  , 
O  Light  Eteme,  sole  in  thyself  that  dwellysi.'* 
FaradisQ^  zzxiii.  115-iao,  124  \^Lon^£ih^*t  Tr&nsiatiimW 


•  *v«    iivrw 


They  made  an  Exile — not  a  S 

accppiir.:;  t^.s  th-:--y.     T/.'Te  i-.  howeve. 
V'i;e\  r.^'    r..,a    ih '    words    wluch   he   put 
Kujt:L  i.Li.  "  La  fieni  moglie  piii  ch'altro. 
savage  wile,  more  than  angfat  else,  doch  lu 
were  winged  with  any  personal  reminisoen 
Byroo  (see  his  letter  to  Lady  Byron,  datec 
quotes  these  lines  "with  intention**  [Lefi 
Boccaccio.  **  the  wish  was  &ther  to  the  thoi 
to  qoote  Dante  as  a  victiiii  to  matrimony. 

Seven  cfaildreQ  were  bom  to  Dante  and  Get 
Pietro,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Div 
judge  in  Verona.  His  daughter  Beatrice  lin 
{Damte,  by  Oscar  Browning,  1891,  p.  47}.] 
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CANTO  THE   SECOND. 


The  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old, 

When  words   were  thmgs   that  came  to  pass,  and 
Thought 

Flashed  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 
Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 

Forth  from  the  abyss  of  Time  which  is  to  be, 

The  Chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 
Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 

What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 

That  Spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 
And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din  lo 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 

This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 
Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed. 

The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 

Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 
Italia  ?    Ah  !  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
^  With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 

In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 
We  can  have  but  one  Country,  and  even  yet 

Thou'rt  mine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast,  20 

My  Soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 
With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West ; 

But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 

As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  expressed 
The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs. 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 

That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 
Shall  realise  a  Poef  s  proudest  dream, 
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And  make  thee  Europe's  Nightingale  of  Song ;  > 

So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem  30 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongae 
Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine.'* 
This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 

Thy  Tuscan  bard,  the  banished  Ghibelline. 
Woe  i  woe  !  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — sl  thousand  years  which  yet  sufnne 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation. 
Float  from  Eternity  into  these  eyes ; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  station, 
The  unborn  Earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb,  41 

The  bloody  Chaos  yet  expects  Creation, 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  Elements  await  but  for  the  Word, 
"  Let  there  be  darkness  1 "  and  thou  grow'st  a  tomb  I 

Yes  I  thou,  so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword,* 
Thou,  Italy  1  so  fair  that  Paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restoied : 

Ah  I  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy  1  whose  ever  golden  fields,  50 

Ploughed  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suflke 

For  the  world's  granary ;  thou,  whose  sky  Heaven  gilds'^ 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue  ; 

L  wAen  matched  with  thinr.^MS,    AltirmaHvi  nmiing,'] 

ii.  From  tlu  worlds  harvest ^.—{.1/5.    Alttmaiivt  rtadit^j\ 

I.  [In  his  defence  of  the  "  mother-tongue"  as  a  6ttiiif  vdiide  for  ft 
commentary  on  his  poetry,  Dante  argues  "  that  natural  kyve  moves  the 
lover  prinapally  m  three  things :  the  one  is  to  exalt  the  lov«d  obfed, 
the  second  is  to  be  jealous  thereof,  the  third  is  to  defend  it  .  .  .  and 
these  three  things  made  me  adopt  it,  that  is.  our  mother-tongue,  which 
naturally  and  accident^iUy  I  lu\'e  and  have  loved."  Again.  Mtviny  laM 
down  the  prerai^is  that  "  the  magnanimous  man  alw-ays  praises  himsdf 
in  his  heart ;  and  so  the  pusillanimous  man  always  dveius  himsdf  less 
than  he  is."  he  concludes,  "  Wherefore  many  on  account  of  this  vilencn 
of  mind,  depreciate  their  native  tongue,  and  applaud  that  of  others; 
and  all  such  as  these  are  the  abominable  wicked  men  of  Italy,  who  bold 
this  precious  mother-tongue  in  vile  contempt,  which,  if  it  be  vile  in  any 
case,  is  so  onlv  inasmuch  as  it  sounds  in  the  evil  mouth  of  thaae 
adulterers.**—//  Conviio,  caps,  x.,  xi.,  translated  by  Elisabeth  Price 
Sayer.  18S7.  pp.  ^i-^o-l 

a.  (With  the  whole  of  this  apostrophe  to  Italy,  compart  Pmrgai9ri0, 
vi.  70-127.] 
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Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 
And  formed  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  Kings  whom  freemen  overthrew; 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  Saints, 
Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made  *- 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondest  Fancy  paints,    60 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portrayed 
In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  deseit-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm— dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee. 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 

The  more  approached,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou — ^Thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will :  70 

The  Goth  hath  been, — the  Gennan,  Frank,  and  Hun  ^ 
Are  yet  to  come,— and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  barbarians,  diere  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  dotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 

Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest,         80 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter. 

Vowed  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are  ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh,  and  lap  the  gore 

L    H'Mrre  earihty  Ghry  first  then  Heavenly  wtade. — 

{MS.    AUtmativireadimg,'] 
WJUre  Cicry/rst,  and  then  Religion  made.— {MS.  erased.] 

I.  [Compare — 

••The  Goth,  ihe  Christuin— Time— War— Flood,  and  Fire, 
Hare  dealt  upon  the  tcvcn-hilled  City's  pride." 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanca  Ixxz.  lines  i.  a. 

Poetical  Werks,  1899,  ii.  990,  iMte  a.] 

VOU  IV.  S 
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Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 
But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 

All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  jret, 

With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more.  90 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set ;  * 

The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 

Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met, 
Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate ; 

Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perdiance 

Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fiite. 
Oh  1  Rome,  the  Spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 

From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 

Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance, 
But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river.  100 

Oh  1  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 

Crush  them,  ye  Rocks  !  Floods  whelm  them,  and  for 
ever ! 
Why  sleep  the  idle  Avalanches  so. 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head  ? 

Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 
The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 

Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 

I.  See  "  Sacco  di  Ronia«"  generally  attributed  to  GuteciardinJ  [FkruH 
cesco  (1483-1540)1    There  is  another  written  by  a  Jaoopo  BmoiutfmrU^ 

[The  original  MS.  of  the  latter  work  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libnuy 
at  Paris.     It  is  entitled,  "  Ragguaglio  Storico  di  tutto  I'oooono,  giomo 

gR-  giorno,  ncl  Sacco  di  Roma  dcU'  anno  MDXXVii.,  tcritto  da  Jaoopo 
uonaparte,  Gentiluomo  Samminiatese.  che  vi  si  trovo'  preseoie.**  An 
edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1756,  to  whkli  is  prefiied  % 
gene:Uogy  of  the  Huonaparte  family. 

The ' '  traitor  Prince  "  was  Charles  IV. ,  Conn6table  de  Bourboo,  CooitA 
de  Montpcnsicr.  bom  1490,  who  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Rome. 
May  6.  1537.  "  His  death,  far  from  restraining  the  ardour  of  the 
assailants  [the  Imperial  troops,  consisting  of  Germans  and  Spaniih 
foot],  increased  it ;  and  with  the  loss  of  about  1000  men.  they  entered 
and  sacked  the  city.  .  .  .  The  disorders  committed  by  the  soldien 
were  dreadful,  and  the  booty  they  made  incredible.  Tbey  added 
insults  to  cruelty,  and  scoffs  to  rafxiciousness.  Upon  the  news  of 
Bourbon's  death.  His  Holiness,  imagining  that  his  troops,  no  longer 
animated  by  his  implacable  spirit,  might  listen  to  an  aocomroodation, 
demanded  a  parley;  but  .  .  .  neglected  all  means  for  defence.  .  .  . 
Cardinals  and  bishops  were  ignominiously  exposed  upon  asses  with 
their  legs  and  hands  l)Ound ;  and  wealthy  citiiens  .  .  .  suspected  of 
having  secreted  their  effects  .  .  .  were  tortured  ...  to  oblige  ibem  to 
make  discoveries.  ...  the  booty  ...  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  ducats.  "~3/m/.  Univ,  iiisiory,  suvi. 
Sia.] 
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Over  Cambyses'  host  ^  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  Sea-waves'  sway 
Rolled  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — why,*-     no 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  Men  1  Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  overthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye, 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar. 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ?    120 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  Victor's  car, 
And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so ;  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 

In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men : 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering.  130 

Are  ye  not  brave  ?    Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  to  bring 

Against  Oppression  ;  but  how  vain  the  toil. 
While  still  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  Stranger  reaps  the  spoil.* 

L  and  his  phaJanx—why.—^AfS,    A iftnuz/ive  reading,] 

1.  [Cambyses,  the  second  King  of  Persia,  who  reigned  B.C  599-5991 
tent  an  armv  against  the  Ammonians,  which  poished  in  the  sandis.] 

a.  [The  Frophfcy  of  Dante  was  begun  and  nnisbed  before  Barron  took 
ap  the  cause  of  Italian  independence,  or  definitely  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Carbonari,  but  his  intimacy  with  the  Gambas,  which  dates  from 
his  migration  to  Ravenna  in  1819,  must  from  the  first  have  brought 
him  within  the  area  of  political  upheaval  and  disturtxince.  A  year 
after  (April  16.  i8ao)  he  writes  to  Murray,  "  I  have,  besides,  aixHber 
reason  for  desiring  you  to  be  speedy,  which  is,  that  there  is  THAT 
brewing  in  Italy  which  will  speedily  cut  off  all  security  of  coramunica- 
tion.  ...  I  shall,  if  permitted  by  the  natives,  remain  to  see  what 
will  come  of  it,  ...  for  I  shall  think  it  by  far  the  most  interesting 
spectacle  and  moment  in  existence,  to  see  the  Italians  send  the  Bar- 
barians of  all  nations  back  to  their  own  dens.    I  have  lived  long  enough 
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Oh  !  my  own  beauteous  land  1  so  long  laid  low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes. 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — ^yet  the  Avenger  stops. 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step'twixt  tUne  aikl  thee,  140 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee  copes ; 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free. 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we, 

Her  Sons,  may  do  this  with  on^  deed Unite. 

amon^  them  to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nation  than  for  any  other  people 
in  existence :  but  they  want  Union  [see  line  145],  and  they  want 
principle ;  and  I  doubt  their  success."— L#/^!<rr,  1901,  v.  S,  iMte  x.] 
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CANTO  THE   THIRD. 


From  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  iUf** 
The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the  Stranger,  and  the  Sword, 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  Earth 
And  Ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven, 
Thm  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have  biidi, 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  lo 

The  bloody  scroll  of  oui  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archangeUc  songs. 
And  Italy,  the  martyred  nation's  gore. 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs  ■• 

Omnipotence  and  Mercy  evermore : 

Like  to  a  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind, 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 

TTie  Seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 

Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of  20 

Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  Sense  and  Suffering,  though  the  vain  may  scoff. 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough. 

To  thee,  my  Country  1  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 

i.  of  long-enduring  ill.  —\^MS.  eraitd.^ 

it.  tlu  martyred  country  s  gort 

Will  not  in  v€un  ariu  to  whom  belongs.— {MS.  er^ud.] 
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And  melancholy  gift  high  Powers  allow 
To  read  the  future :  and  if  now  my  fire 

Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive ! 

I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes — ^then  expire ;  30 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 

A  Spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 

And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive; 
My  Heart  shall  be  poured  over  thee  and  break  : 

Yet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 

Thy  sable  web  of  Sorrow,  let  me  take 
Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 

A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy  night, 

And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 
Leans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death  cannot  blight :  40 

And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  Spirits  rise 

To  give  thee  honour,  and  the  earth  delight ; 
Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 

The  gay,  the  learned,  the  generous,  and  the  brave, 

Native  to  thee  as  Summer  to  thy  skies, 
Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave,' 

Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name ; ' 

X.  Alexander  of  Parma,  Spinola,  Pescara,  Eugene  of  Savojr,  Ifonle- 
cuccoli. 

[Alessnndro  Forncse.  Duke  of  Parma  (1546-itta).  lecofCTed  the 
Southern  Netherlands  for  Spain,  1578-79,  made  Henry  IV.  raiae  tbo 
sieee  of  Paris,  1590.  etc. 

Ambrogio,  Marchesc  di  Spinola  (1569-1630),  a  Maltese  bv  birth, 
entered  the  Spanish  service  1609,  took  Osiend  x6o4,  invested  BeffCB- 
op- Zoom,  etc 

Ferdinando  Francesco  dagli  Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescaim  (X496-XS9S). 
took  Milan  November  19.  1521,  fought  at  Lodi.  etc,  was  woqnded 
at  the  battle  of  Padua.  February  24,  152^  He  was  the  husband  of 
Vittoria  Colonna.  and  when  be  was  in  captivity  at  Ka^-enna  wrote  tooie 
verses  in  her  honour. 

Fran9ois  Eugene  (1663-1736).  Prince  of  Sa\*oy-Caripian.  defeated 
the  French  at  Turin.  1706.  andf  (with  Marlborough)  at  Malplaquet,  1709 ; 
the  Turks  at  Peicrwardein,  1716,  etc. 

Raimondo  Montecuccoli.  a  Modenese  (1608-1680).  defeated  the  Tkirks 
at  St.  Goihard  in  1664.  and  in  1675-6  commanded  on  the  Khine,  and 
out-generalled  Turenne  and  the  Prince  dc  ConddJ 

2.  Columbus.  Americus  Vespusius,  Sebastian  Caboc 

[Christopher  Columbus  (circ  1430-1506).  n  Genoese,  discovered  main- 
land of  America.  1498:  Amerigo  Vespucci  (1431-icia).  a  Florentine, 
explored  coasts  of  America,  1497-1504;  Sebastuui  Cabot  (1477-1557). 
son  of  Giovanni  Cabotto  or  Gavotto.  a  Venetian,  discovered  coasts  of 
Labrador,  etc.,  June.  1497.] 
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For  tfue  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save. 
And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 

A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee —  50 

Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 
Ob  1  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 

The  Being — ^and  even  yet  he  may  be  bom — 

The  mortal  Saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free, 
And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 

By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced; 

And  the  sweet  Sun  replenishing  thy  mom, 
Thy  moral  mom,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced. 

And  noxious  vapours  from  Avemus  risen. 

Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased     60 
By  Servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison.^ 

Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe  ^ 

Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  Earth  shall  listen ; 
Poets  shall  follow  in  the  pad.  1  ^:... ., 

And  make  it  broader :  the  ^nie  brilliant  sky 

Which  cheers  the  birds  to  s<  mg  ?ihall  hid  them  glow,"- 
And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high : 

Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers ;  they  shall  ting 

Many  of  Love,  and  some  of  Libcny^ 
But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  Eagle's  wing,  70 

And  look  in  the  Sun's  face,  with  Eagle's  gne. 

All  free  and  fearless  as  the  ft^athered  King^ 
But  fly  more  near  the  earth;  how  many  a  pKmse 

Sublime  shall  lavished  be  on  some  small  prince 

In  all  the  prodigality  of  Praise  ! 
And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince  "*• 

The  lurlotry  of  Genius,  which,  like  Beauty,*** 

L    Ytt  through  this  many-yeared  eclipse  of  Woe. — 

\.\fS.    Alternative  rwa^img.] 
Vet  through  this  murky  interreign  of  Woe. — [A/5.  eras€dS\ 

ii.    W hit h  choirs  th£  birds  to  song . — \MS.     AUemativt  rtcding,'] 

ill.  And  Pearls  Jiung  dozen  to  rrgal  Swine  evince. — 

[J/5.    A  Ittmative  reading,  ] 
hr.   The  yokortdom  of  high  Genius . — [MS,     AUemaHve  rmdimg,] 

I.  [Compare— 

"Ah  I  senrilc  Italy,  griefs  hostelry  1 

A  ship  without  a  pilot  in  great  tempest ! " 

Pmrgatario,  rl  76,  77.] 
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Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence, 
And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty.^ 

He  who  once  enters  in  a  Tyrant's  hall  *-  '  80 

As  guest  is  slave — ^his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 
And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 

A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  Manhood  gone  ' — 

The  Soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 
His  spirit ;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 

Quails  from  his  inspiration,  bound  Xo  please^ — 

How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone ! 
To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  Sovereign's  ease 

And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 

Aught  save  his  eiilogy,  and  find,  and  seize,  90 

Or  force,  or  forge  fit  aigimient  of  Song ! 

Thus  trammelled,  thus  condemned  to  Flattery's  trebles. 

He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 
For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 

Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain. 

He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
In's  mouth,  lest  Truth  should  stammer  through  his  strain. 

But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 

There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

I  And  prides  itself  in  prosHhtteddttty.^MS.  AlUmaHv€rmdiMg,'\ 

I.  [Alfieri,  in  his  AutoHografhy  .  .  .  (1845.  Period  ///.  chap.  vifl. 
p.  9a)  notes  and  deprecates  the  servile  manner  in  which  ^*1irrtttift 
went  on  his  knees  before  Maria  Theresa  in  the  Imperial  fwrrtntit  of 
Schoenbrunnen.] 

9.  A  verse  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  which  Pompey  took  leaw 
of  Cornelia  [daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio.  and  widow  of  P.  Crama]  oa 
entering  the  boat  in  which  he  was  slain.  [The  verse,  or  tenet,  an 
said  to  be  by  Sophocles,  and  are  quoted  by  Plutarch,  in  hit  LUt  of 
Pompey,  c.  78,  Vita,  18x4.  vii.  159.    They  run  thua — 

("Sieck'st  thou  a  tyrant's  door?  then  farewell,  freedom  t 
Though yWir  as  air  before.") 

yidi  Incert,  Fab,  Fragwt,,  No.  789,  Trag.  Grme,  Fragwt,,  A.  Nauck, 
1889.  p.  316.] 
3.  The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 

'AWpot,  fir*  iy  fiw  tnerk  8«^i»r   ^fimp  9Kpwuh 

Odyssey.  xviL  $»»,  S»3-J 
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And  he,  their  Prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers,^      loo 
And  Love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  stiU  than  he; 
The  World  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre,  no 

And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  Chivalry :  * 

His  Fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  Fire, 
Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  Thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire; 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught; 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme, 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. — 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood. 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem;  lao 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  Arms,  and  Christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  hi{^  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 

Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  Hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purix)se,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  Cross 
Was  crimsoned  from  His  veins  who  died  to  save,** 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss  130 

Of  years,  of  favour,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  Courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name 

L    iVas  crimsatud  with  kis  veins  wkc  dud  to  sav*. 

Shall  64  Au  glorious  arguwunt .  —{hlS.    A lUrnativ  rmdimg.  ] 

I.  Petrarch.  [Dante  died  September  14.  itai,  when  Petimrch,  born 
July  ao,  1304,  had  entered  his  eii^hteenth  year,  j 

X  [Historical  e%'enu  may  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  pfx>phecy  with 
fome  icctihty.  but  not  so  the  critical  opinions  of  the  toi-dimmi  prophei. 
If  Byron  bad  lived  half  a  century  later,  he  might  have  placed  Anocto 
and  Tasso  after  and  not  t^^forr  Petrarch.  ] 
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And  call  Captivity  a  kindness — meant 

To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame — 
Such  shall  be  his  meek  guerdon  1  who  was  sent 

To  be  Christ's  Laureate — they  reward  him  well  I 

Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 
Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell/ 

Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I  140 

Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  quell ; 
But  this  meek  man  who  with  a  lover^s  eye 

Will  look  on  Earth  and  Heaven,  and  who  will  deign 

To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery, 
As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawned  to  reign,' 

What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 

Perhaps  he'll  lave^ — ^and  is  not  Love  in  vain 
Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  ? 

Yet  it  will  be  so — ^he  and  his  compeer. 

The  Bard  of  Chivahy,  will  both  consume'  150 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 

And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 

To  the  kind  World,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear, 
A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 

With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  Poet's  soul. 

And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath. 
Unmatched  by  time ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 

Through  her  Olympiads  two  such  names,  though  one  ^ 

Of  hers  be  mighty ; — and  is  this  the  whole 
Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  Sun  ?  ^  160 

X.  [See  the  Introduction  to  the  Lament  of  Tosm,  amte,  a.  139,  aad 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanxa  xxxvi.  line  a,  PoeiktU  HWu,  1899^ 

M-  3SS.  "^^  «•] 
9.  [Alfonso  d'Este  (II.),  Duke  of  Ferrara,  died  1597.] 

3.  [Compare  the  opening  hnes  of  the  Orlamdo  Furios^h^ 

"  Ijh  Donne,  i  Cavalier'  I  Tarme,  gli  amori, 
Le  Cortesie,  I'audaci  imprese  io  canta" 

See  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanzas  x1.,  xli.. 

Poetical  Works,  1899,  il  359,  360,  moit  i.] 

4.  [The  sense  is.  "Ariosto  may  be  matched  with,  perhaps  excelled 
by,  Homer :  but  where  is  the  Greek  poet  to  set  on  tM  same  petaUl 
withTasso?"] 

5.  [Compare  Churckilts  Grair,  lines  15-19— 

"  And  is  this  all?  I  thought, —and  do  we  rip 
The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight  ? 
So  soon,  and  so  successless?" 

ride  amle,  p.  47.] 
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Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense, 
The  electric  hlood  with  which  their  arteries  run,'- 

Their  body's  self  turned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 

Conduct  ?  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scattered  ?  Yes,  and  it  must  be ; 
For,  formed  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  Paradise  ^  but  long  to  flee 

Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find  170 

Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  are  degraded ;  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair, 
And  vulture  Passions  flying  dose  bciiind. 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; ' 
And  when,  at  length,  the  wingM  wanderers  stoops 
Then  is  the  Prey-birds'  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o'erpowered  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  untoudied  who  learned  to  bear. 
Some  whom  no  Power  could  ever  force  to  droopi    180 

L  Tke^^Vf.     )^lMd .-^US,    AlUmoHmrtaiing.^ 

I.  [Compare— 

**  For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 

Kubta  Khan,  lines  5a,  53. 
PoetUat  Works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  1S93.  p.  94.] 
a.  [Compare — 

"  By  our  own  spirits  arc  wc  deified  : 
\Vc  Poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness : 
Bui  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness." 
Rtsolution  and  InJt'f^niUna,  vii.  lines  5-7, 

Wordsworth  s  Poetical  Works,  1889,  p.  175. 
Compare,  loo.  Moore's  fine  apology  for  Byron's  failure  to  submit  to 
the  yoke  of  matrimony,  "and  to  live  happily  ever  afterwards" — 

*'  But  it  is  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty  that. 
more  than  anything,  tend  to  wean  the  man  of  genius  from  actual  life, 
and.  by  sul>siituting  the  sensibilities  of  the  imagmation  for  those  of  the 
heart,  to  render,  at  last,  the  medium  through  which  he  feels  no  less 
unreal  than  that  through  which  he  thinks,  l^ose  images  of  ideal  good 
and  beauty  that  surround  him  in  his  musings  soon  accustom  him  to 
consider  ail  that  is  beneath  this  high  standard  unworthy  of  his  care ; 
till,  at  length,  the  heart  becoming  chilled  as  the  fancy  warms,  it  too 
often  happens  that,  in  proportion  as  he  has  refined  and  elevated  his 
theory  01  all  the  social  aflcctions.  he  has  unfitted  himself  for  the  practice 
of  them."— /.i//,  p.  a68  ] 
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Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care  1 
And  task  most  hopeless;  but  some  such  have  been. 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 

That  Destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 
Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  unblessed; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 

Than  the  Volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest. 
Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung. 
While  the  scorched  moimtain,  from  whose  burning 
breast 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung,  190 

Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  Hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  Hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 
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CANTO  THE   FOURTH. 


Many  are  Poets  who  have  never  penned 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  hest : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  compressed 
The  God  within  them,  and  rejoined  the  stars 
Unlaurelled  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blessed 

Than  those  who  aie  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  Passion,  and  their  frailties  linked  to  fame, 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  Poets  but  without  the  name ;  lo 

For  what  is  Poesy  but  to  create, 
From  overfeeling,  Good  or  111,  and  aim  * 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men,* 
Bestowing  fire  from  Heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower. 
Who,  having  lavished  his  high  gift  in  vain, 

I.  [So  too  Wordsworth,  in  his  Prerace  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1800) ; 
•  Poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings."] 
a,  [Compare — 

"  Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind. 
To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 
The  sum  of  human  wretchedness  .  •  • 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high  .  .  . 
Thou  art  a  sjrmbol  and  a  sign 
To  Mortals." 
Fromethnis,  UL  lines  55,  $tq. ;  vide  ante,  p.  5a 

Compare,  too.  the  Ode  to  NapoUan  Buomaparte,  stana  vn.  vir,  ii.— 

*'  Ht  soffered  for  kind  acu  to  men.** 

/W/>Va/  Vyorij,  190P.  iU.  3xa.] 
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Lies  chained  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shoie? 
So  be  it :  we  can  bear. — But  thus  all  they  3o 

AVhose  Intellect  is  an  o'ermastering  Power 

Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay, 

Are  bards ;  the  kindled  Marble's  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear; 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow, 
Or  deify  the  canvass  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below,  30 

That  they  who  kneel  to  Idols  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  Heaven  is  there 
Transfused,  transfigurated :  ^  and  the  line 

Of  Poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 
With  Thought  and  Beings  of  our  thought  reflected, 
Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints  o'er  the  labour  unapproved — Alas  I 
Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass  40 

Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 
Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 

She  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 
Ye  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay. 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands, 
And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 

New  wonders  to  the  World ;  and  while  still  standi 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar        50 
A  Dome,^  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 

I.  [" Transfigunite,"  whence  "transfiguration,"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  irans/ij^/v,  found  in  Suetonius  and  Quintilian.  Byron  may 
have  thought  to  anglicize  the  Italian  tras/lgurarsi.^ 

a.  The  Cupola  ofSt  Peter's. 

[Michel  An^elo,  then  in  his  seventy-second  year,  received  the  appoint* 
ment  of  architect  of  St.  Peer's  from  Pope  l*aul  III.  He  began  tftie 
dome  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of  the  first  architect.  Brmmanle, 
"  declaring  that  he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  in  the  air."  The  drum  ol 
the  dome  was  constructed  in  his  life*time,  but  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  yetrs  after  hit  death  (1563).  the  cupola  remained  ontoached,  and 
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Into  a  fane  tiirpassing  all  before, 
Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in :  ne*er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair, 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  Heaven. 
And  the  bold  Architect  ^  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 
Whom  idl  Arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  Lord, 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven  60 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,*  at  whose  word 

H  was  not  till  1590.  in  the  pontificate  of  Siztos  V..  that  the  dome  iHclf 
was  completed.  The  ball  and  croes  were  placed  on  the  aummit  in 
November.  ivn.'^Hamdkook  ofHowu,  d.  239. 

Compare  CiuUt  HawM,  Canto  IV.  stanm  diiL  line  i,  FotHeml 
Wmrkt.  1898.  ii.  440.  441.  M«r  aj 

I.  ['*  Yet,  boweyer  nnequal  I  fed  mjrself  to  that  attempt,  were  I  bow 
to  bqiin  the  world  afain,  I  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  that  fpmx 
wuutber  [Micbd  Anjcelo].  To  kiss  the  hem  of  his  nrment,  to  catch 
the  sUfbteat  of  his  perfections,  would  be  ^loiy  and  distinction  enoogb 
for  an  amWtioni  mMML**^Disecmnes  of  Sir  Joabna  Reynolds.  1884,  p, 

*^] 
a.  The  itatiie  of  Moees  on  the  monument  of  Julius  IL 
[Micbd  Anfdo's  Moees  is  near  the  end  of  tbe  right  aisle  of  the 

Qmrch  of  &  Pietro-in-VincoU.] 

"SONETTO 
**Di  GiovaiuU  BaiiUta  ZapfL 

'*  CM  ^  ooatui,  cbe  in  si  ^ran  pietra  ioolto. 

Siede  cicante,  e  le  pi6  illustri,  e  conte 

Opre  ddl'  arte  avanxa.  e  ha  vive,  e  proote 

Le  labbra  si,  cbe  le  parole  asoolto  ? 
Quest'  h  Mos^ :  ben  roe  '1  diceva  il  folto 

Ooor  dd  mento.  e  '1  doppio  raggio  in  fronte ; 

Quest'  k  Mos^,  quando  soendca  dal  moote, 

E  gran  parte  dd  Nume  avea  nd  volte. 
Tal'  era  aUor,  cbe  le  sonanti,  e  vaste 

Acque  d  sospese.  a  se  d'  intorao  ;  e  tale 

Quojido  11  Mar  chiuse,  e  ne  f^  toroba  altrtiL 
£  vot.  sue  turbe.  un  ho  vitello  alxaste? 

Alxata  aveste  immago  a  questa  eguale  I 

Ch'  era  men  fallo  1'  adorar  costui." 

{Scelta  di  Sonttti  ,  ,  ,  dtl  GoUi,  1709,  ill  9i6b] 

("  And  who  is  he  that,  shafXKl  in  sculptured  stone 

Sits  giant-hke  ?  stem  monument  of  art 

Uoparallded.  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  %re  his  precepts  own  ? 
— *Tis  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 

AikI  the  twin  tieams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 

*Tts  Moses :  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 
^liilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  sbooe. 
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Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stODe,** 

Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  poured 
Over  the  damned  before  the  Judgement-throne,* 

Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 

Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown — 
The  Stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me  * 

The  Ghibelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 

Which  form  the  Empire  of  Eternity. 
Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms,  70 

The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 

Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 
Calamity  the  nations  with  distress. 

The  Genius  of  my  Country  shall  arise, 

A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 
Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 

Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar, 

L  from  whose  word 

( Israel  took  God,  pronounce  the  law  in  simti, 
\  Israel  left  Bgyft^  cleave  tk€  sea  in  stone,  ^ 

[MS.   Alternative  rwdit^.] 

Such  once  be  looked,  when  Ocean's  toundiof  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roared. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave : 
Rut  had  they  raifed  this  awe-commandiag  form, 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored." 

Rogers.] 

I.  The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  ChapeL 

["It  is  obvious,  throughout  his  [Michel  Angdo's]  works,  that  the 
poetical  mind  of  the  latter  [Dante]  influenced  his  feelinn.  The  Demons 
in  the  Last  Judgment  .  .  .  may  find  a  prototype  in  Za  Divina  Corn- 
media.  The  figures  rising  from  the  grave  mark  his  study  of  Llnferma^ 
e  II  Purgatorio;  and  the  subject  of  the  Braien  Serpent,  in  the  Sistiiie 
Chapel,  must  remind  every  reader  of  Canto  XXv.  dell*  /i0rM.**— 
Life  (f  Michael  Angtlo,  bv  R.  Duppa.  1856,  p.  laa] 

a.  I  have  read  somewhere  (if  1  do  not  err.  for  I  cmnnot  recollect 
where.)  that  Dante  vras  so  great  a  favourite  of  Michael  Angelo's,  that 
he  had  desired  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia:  but  that  the 
volume  containing  these  studies  was  lost  by  sea. 

[Michel  Angelo's  copy  of  Dante,  says  Duppa  (litV.,  and  note  i). 
"  was  a  large  folio,  with  Landino's  commentary ;  aind  upon  the  broad 
margin  of  the  leaves  he  designed  with  a  pen  and  ink,  aU  the  interesting 
subjects.  This  book  was  possessed  t>y  Antonio  Montanti.  a  flculpcor 
and  architect  in  Florence,  who.  being  appointed  architect  to  St  Peler^t, 
removed  to  Rome,  and  shipped  his  .  .  .  effects  at  Leghorn  for  CivitA 
Vecchia.  among  which  was  this  edition  of  Dante.  In  the  voyage  the 
vntel  foundered  at  sea,  and  it  was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  wreck.*'] 
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Wafting  its  natiTe  incense  through  the  skies. 
Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 

Weaned  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaze    80 

On  canvass  or  on  stone ;  and^they  who  mar 
All  beauty  upon  earth,  compelled  to  praise, 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy ; 

And  Arf  s  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 
To  tyrants,  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy. 

Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 

Her  charms  to  Pontifis  proud,^who  but  employ 
The  man  of  Genius  as  the  meanest  brute 

To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need, 

To  sell  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot  90 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed. 

But  free ;  who  sweats  for  Monarchs  is  no  more 

Than  the  gilt  Cluunberlain,  who,  clothed  and  feed, 
Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 

Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspirest  I  how 

Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power' 
b  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show. 

Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 

Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow. 
And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine?  100 

And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  Sons  of  Fame, 

Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 
From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name. 

Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain, 

I.  See  the  treatment  of  Michel  Angelo  by  Julius  II.,  and  his  neglect 
by  Leo  X.  [JuIjus  II.  encouraged  his  attendance  at  the  \\^tican.  but 
ocve  morning  he  was  stopped  by  the  chamberlain  in  waiting,  who  said. 
"  I  have  an  order  not  to  let  you  enter."  Michel  Angelo,  indignant  at 
the  insult,  left  Komc  that  very  evening.  Though  Julius  despatched 
five  couriers  to  bring  him  back,  it  was  some  months  before  be  returned. 
Even  a  letier  (July  8.  i^),  in  which  the  Pope  promised  his  "dearlv 
beloved  Michel  Angelo '  that  he  should  not  be  touched  nor  offended, 
but  be  "  reinstated  m  the  apostolic  grace,"  met  with  no  response.  It 
was  this  quarrel  with  Julius  11.  which  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
sepolchral  monument,  llie  "Mose^"  and  the  figures  suppoied  to 
represent  the  Active  and  the  Contemplative  Ufe.  and  three  Caryatides 
(since  removed)  represent  the  whole  of  the  original  design.  *'  aparallelo* 
fnun  surmounted  with  forty  sutues.  and  covu^  with  relieCs  and  other 
ornaments."— See  Duppa's  /J/e,eU.,  1856,  pp.  33.  34.  and  Hamdiook  tf 
R0m€,y,  133.) 

s.  [Compare  Merchant  cf  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  I,  lines  191.  191.] 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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Or  Step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame, 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain? 
Or  if  their  Destiny  be  bom  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof, 
The  inner  war  of  Passions  deep  and  fierce?         no 
Florence !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed  my  roof, 

I  loved  thee ;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse. 
The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse. 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear — 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  ihat^ 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state ; 
For  such  sway  b  not  limited  to  Kings, 
And  Demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date,        lao 

As  swept  off  sooner;  in  all  deadly  things, 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  another. 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death  the  Sin-bom's  incest  with  his  mother,^ 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  mdest  shape. 
The  faction  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan's  brother, 

And  the  worst  Despot's  far  less  human  ape. 
Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Yearned,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape. 

To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong,  130 

An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners,' 

I.  [Compare — 

"  I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death  .  .  . 
I  fled,  but  he  pursued,  (though  more,  it  seemi. 
Inflamed  with  lust  than  rage),  and  swifter  far. 
Me  overtook,  his  mother,  all  dismayed. 
And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul. 
Ingendering  with  me.  of  that  rape  begot 
'Ilie&e  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseteu  cry 
Surround  me." 

Paradise  Losi,  book  il  Unef  787-796.] 

a.  [In  his  Conxnio,  Dante  speaks  of  his  banishment,  and  the  poverty 
and  aistress  which  attended  it.  in  \-ery  affecting  tenns.  *'  Ah  I  woold 
it  had  pleased  the  Dispenser  of  all  things  that  this  eicue  had  natcr 
been  needed;  that  neither  others  had  done  me  wrooff,  nor  oiyKlf 
undergone  penalty  undeservedly. —the  penalty.  I  ny.  Of  «aile  aiw  of 
poverty.  For  it  pleased  the  citisens  of  the  fairest  and  most  renowned 
daughter  of  Rome — Florence—to  cast  me  out  of  her  rooA  sweet  boioai. 
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Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  strong, 
Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  ^  verge  for  bars,^ 

Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 

Where — whatsoe'er  his  fate — he  still  were  hns, 
His  Coimtry's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth — 

Florence  I  when  this  lone  Spirit  shall  return 

To  kindred  Spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 
And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn  * 

The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain — ^Alas !  140 

"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  People  ?  '*  >    Stem 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 

The  limits  of  Man's  common  malice,  for 

All  that  a  citizen  could  be  I  was — 
Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war — 

And  for  this  thou  hast  warred  with  me. — Tis  done : 

L  an  J  tke  Horiaon  for  bars. — rj/5.    AitemaHvt  rmdimg.l 

where  I  was  born  and  bred,  aini  |kii.vc>i  i^iU  ol  ih«  iiic  of  maa,  A^ik  m 


which.  wHh  her  rood  leave.  I  t\M  (kJiTrr  wiih  aU  m  tiMrl  feo  i^ptttn 
weary  spirit,  and  finish  the  dayi  iLlIottfd  nm ;  slid  A  I  hum  waidati 
in  ahnost  every  pbwe  to  which  utir  Ijui^uai;?  ut^dx,  a  itrtiftfer,  alm^rt 
a  bccnr,  exposing  against  my  will  the  uroundi  glvi!n  me  by  fortnac; 
too  olten  unjustly  imputed  to  the  luffcrer'^  isetu  Tr^  I  ha««  bavi  a 
vessel  without  sail  and  withotu  nt^jder,  driv^  ibovi  19W  dSflwini 
ports  and  shores  by  the  dry  wir^f  ihflt  ipni^  out  ol  ddorous  poMy; 
and  hence  have  I  appeared  vile  in  the  «fn  Af  matiy.  who.  (tet nftfn^  vf 
some  better  report,  had  concejv^  of  m#  n  diflpr^t  imprrssion.  sad  in 
whose  sight  not  only  has  my  prf  son  become  thus  detiuucd,  but  an  itfK 
worthy  opinion  created  of  everirtfiirn;  wtiirh  I  dUl.  tur  whteh  1  h**f  to 
da,"— /I  C^mvito.  book  i.  chap,  ni  .  tr.msbTi-i:!  by  \ r'f'^  Hynt,  ii?r*jfiW 
from  tkt  Italian  Ports,  1846.  i.  22,  23] 

I.  What  is  Horizon's  quantity?  Horizon,  or  Hoilion?  adopt 
accordjnf^ly. — ^^B] 

2    fComparc  — 

"  L'ngratcful  Florence  I  D.inlc  sleeps  afar." 

ChiLU  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanza  Ivii.. 

Poftical  W'ifrks,  1899.  ii.  371,  note  i. 

"  Between  the  second  and  third  chapels  [in  the  nave  of  Santa  Croce 
at  Florence]  is  the  colossal  monument  to  Dante,  by  Ricci  .  .  .  raised  by 
vubscnptioo  in  1829.  The  inscription.  'A  ma/i/rihis  ter/htitra  decrt' 
tmm.'  refers  to  the  successive  cflforts  of  the  Horentines  to  recover  his 
remains,  and  raise  a  monument  to  their  great  countryman." — Hand- 
book, CentraJ  Italy,  p.  32.  ] 

3.  •  •  E  scrisse  piii  volte  non  solamente  a*  psuticol.ori  Cittadini  del 
Reggimento.  ma  ancora  al  Popolo ;  e  intra  1'  altre  un'  Epistola  asaai 
hinga  chc  incomincia  :  *  PopuU  wut  (sic),  quid  feci  tiki  f  " — /^  Tf/lr  di 
Dante,  etc.,  leritU  da  Li^nard^  Aretino,  1672,  p.  47. 
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I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar  ^ 
Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone, 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  Seer 

The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown,  150 

Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear ; 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 

AVhen  Truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  many  a  tear, 
And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb. 

Ravenna,  1819. 

I.  [About  the  year  13x6  his  friends  obtained  hit  rcstonUion  to  his 
country  and  his  possessions,  on  conditbn  that  he  should  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and,  entering  a  church,  avow  himself  guilty,  and  ask 
pardon  of  the  republic. 

The  following  was  his  answer  to  a  religious,  who  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  his  kinsmen :  *'  From  your  letter,  which  I  reodndwiih  due 
respect  and  affection,  I  observe  how  much  you  have  at  heart  my 
restoration  to  my  coimtry.  I  am  bound  to  you  the  more  gimtefiUIy  inas- 
much as  an  exile  rarely  nnds  a  friend.  But.  after  mature  ooDsideratkMi, 
I  must,  bv  my  answer,  disappoint  the  writers  of  some  little  miiid&  .  .  • 
Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written  to  me  •  .  .  that  ...  I  am  allowed 
to  return  to  Florence,  provided  I  pay  a  certain  warn  of  money,  and 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  and  receiving  absolutkm.  ...  It 
such  an  invitation  then  to  return  to  his  country  glorious  to  (L  aUL  after 
suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen  years?  Is  it  thus,  then,  they  would 
recompense  innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  latxxir  and 
fatigue  of  unremitting  study?  P'ar  from  the  man  who  b  fismiliar  with 
philosophy,  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a  heart  of  earth,  that  couU 
imitate  the  infamy  of  some  others,  by  offering  himsdf  up  as  it  were  in 
chains.  Far  from  the  man  who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  compromiie, 
by  his  money,  with  his  persecutors !  No.  my  Father,  this  it  not  the 
way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  countiy.  I  will  return  with  liasty 
steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  me  a  wav  that  thall  not 
derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  d. ;  but  if  by  no  mcfa  way 
Florence  can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter.  Whet  I 
shall  I  not  every  where  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  start?  and 
may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  evenr  comer  of  the  earth,  luder  the 
canopv  of  heaven,  consoling  and  delightful  truth,  without  first  renderiag 
myself  inglorious,  nay  infamous,  to  the  people  and  republic  of  Fkvenoef 
Bread.  I  hope,  will  not  fail  mt.*'—Rpistola  iX,  Amico  Flortntino:  Open 
di  Dante,  1897.  p.  413.] 
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THE  MORGANTE  MAGGIORE 

OF  PULCI. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MORGANTE 
MAGGIORE. 


It  it  possible  that  Byron  beg%ii  ys  translation  of  the  Ftrst 
Canto  of  Fillet's  Morganti  Maggi^n  (w  c^led  to  diitinguisb 
the  entire  poem  of  twenty-eight  caalof  from  the  Icstcr  J/^- 
ganti  [or,  to  coin  a  title,  *^  Ai&rgnmid^\  which  was  puhlisbed 
separately)  in  the  late  autunm  of  x%x%  befon:  be  had  left 
Venice  (see  his  letter  to  Bankcs^  Febrtkity  %%  lZx>>^Ij^ir$^ 


1900^  IT.  403).  It  is  certain  th«c  it  wm  fittilM  It  UT 
duiini^  the  first  week  of  his  *^doin«stf cation*  tn  tin  Piliiio 
Guiccioli  (Letters  to  Murray,  Fcbru-iry  7*  February  31, 1810)* 
He  took  a  deal  of  pains  with  hin  self  tmpD«ed  tadc,  ^  scmlely 
translating  stanza  from  stanza,  o^nd  line  trom  Itne^two  octaves 
every  night ; "  and  when  the  tir>t  cahIo  was  611  tub  cd  he  was 
naturally  and  reasonably  proud  of  hi»  achievement.  More 
than  two  years  had  elapsed  *inct  Fnrrr'5  Whutffcritff  hwi 
begotten  Beppc,%xA  in  the     :-  .    .  :       .^^ 

cantos  of  Don  Juan^  outstripping  his  **'  immediate  moddy" 
and  equalling  if  not  surpassing  his  model's  parents  aad  pre- 
cursors, the  masters  of  ^  narrative  romantic  poetry  among 
the  lulians." 

In  attempting  this  translation— something,  as  he  once  said 
of  his  Armenian  studies,  "craggy  for  his  mind  to  break 
upon  "  (Letter  to  Moore,  December  $,  1816,  Litters^  1^00^  ir. 
10) — Byron  believed  that  he  was  working  upon  virgin  soiL 
He  had  read^  as  he  admits  in  his  "Advertisement,"  John 
Herman  Men  vale's  poem,  Orlando  in  Rcnusvaliis^  which  is 
founded  upon  the  Margante  Maggiare;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  many  years  before  (1806. 
1807)  the  same  writer  (one  of  the  "associate  bards")  had 
published  in  the  Monthly  Magctsint  (May,  July,  1806,  etc., 
vidt  tmte  Introduction  to  Befpo^  p.  156)  a  series  of  trans- 
lations of  selected  passages  of  the  poem.  There  is  no 
resemblance  whatever  between  Byron's  laboured  and  faithful 
rendering  of  the  text,  and  Menvalc*s  far  more  readabJt 
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paraphrase,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  these  selectioni  ever 
passed  before  his  eyes,  they  had  left  no  impression  on  his 
memory.  He  was  drawn  to  the  task  partly  on  account  of  its 
difficulty,  but  chiefly  because  in  Pulci  he  recognized  a  kindred 
spirit  who  suggested  and  compelled  a  fresh  and  final  dedi- 
cation of  his  jp;enius  to  the  humorous  epopee.  The  translation 
was  an  act  of  devotion,  the  offering  of  a  disciple  to  a  master. 

**  The  apparent  contradictions  of  the  Morganti  Maggwr& 
...  the  brusque  transition  from  piety  to  ribaldry,  from 
pathos  to  satire,**  the  paradoxical  union  of  persiflage  with 
gravity,  a  confession  of  faith  alternating  with  a  proi^rion  of 
mockery  and  profanity,  have  puzzled  and  confounded  more 
than  one  student  and  interpreter.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  history,  the  literature,  the  art,  the  manners  and 
passions  of  the  times  has  enabled  one  of  his  latest  critics 
and  translators,  John  Addington  Syrmonds,  to  come  as  near 
as  may  be  to  explaining  the  contradictions  ;  but  the  essential 
quality  of  Pulci's  humour  eludes  analysis. 

We  know  that  the  poem  itself,  as  Pio  Rajna  has  shown, 
"  the  rifacimento  of  two  earlier  popular  poems,"  was  written 
to  amuse  Lucrezia  Tomabuoni,  the  mother  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  and  that  it  was  recited,  canto  by  canto,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  guests  as  Poliziano,  Ficino,  and  Michelangdo 
Buonarotti ;  but  how  "  it  struck  these  contemporaries,"  and 
whether  a  subtler  instinct  permitted  them  to  imtwist  the 
strands  and  to  appraise  the  component  parts  at  their  precise 
ethical  and  spiritual  value,  are  questions  for  the  exercise  of 
the  critical  imagination.  That  which  attracted  Byron  to 
Pulci*s  writinj^  was,  no  doubt,  the  co-presence  of  faith,  a 
certain  simplicity  of  faith,  with  an  audacious  and  even  out- 
rageous handling  of  the  objects  of  faith,  combined  with  a 
facile  and  wanton  alternation  of  romantic  passion  with  a 
cynical  mockery  of  whatsoever  things  are  sober  and  vener- 
able. Don  Juan  and  the  Vision  of  Judgtmnt  owe  their 
existence  to  the  Morganti  Maggiore. 

The  MS.  of  the  translation  of  Canto  1.  was  despatched  to 
England,  February  28,  1820.  It  is  evident  (see  Letters, 
March  29,  April  25,  May  18,  1820.  Litters.  1900,  iv.  42c, 
1901,  V.  17,  21)  that  Murray  looked  coldly  on  Byron^i 
"masterpiece  "  from  the  first.  It  was  certain  that  any  new 
work  by  the  author  of  Don  Juan  would  be  subjected  to  the 
severest  and  most  hostile  scrutiny,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  a 
translation  of  part  of  an  obscure  and  difficult  poem,  vaguely 
supposed  to  be  coarse  and  irreligious,  would  meet  with  even 
a  tolerable  measure  of  success.  At  any  rate,  in  spite  of 
many  inouiries  and  much  vaunting  of  its  excellence  (see 
Letters,  June   29,  September   12,    1821,   Litters^   1901,  v. 
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314,  362),  the  MS.  remained  for  more  than  two  years  in 
Murray's  hands,  and  it  was  not  until  other  anfangements 
came  mto  force  that  the  translation  of  the  First  Canto  of 
the  Morgante  Maggion  appeared  in  the  fourth  and  last 
number  of  Thi  Liberal^  which  was  issued  (by  John  Hunt) 
July  30»  i823.« 

For  critical  estimates  of  Luigi  Pulci  and  the  Morganii 
Maggiari^  see  an  article  (Quarterly  Review^  April,  1819, 
▼oL  xxi.  pp.  486-556),  by  Ugo  Foscolo,  entitled  **  Narrative 
aad  Romantic  Poems  of  the  Italians;*  Prefact  to  the 
Orlando  Innamarato  of  Boiardo,  by  A.  Panizd,  1830,  L 
190-302  ;  Poems  Original  and  Translated^  by  J.  H.  Meri- 
Tak,  1838,  iL  1-43 ;  Stories  of  the  Italian  Poets^  by  T.  H. 
Leirii  Hunt,  1846,  i.  283-314  ;  Renaissance  in  Italy^  by  J. 
A.  Symonds,  1881,  iv.  431,  456,  and  for  translations  of  the 
Morgante  Maggiore^  vide  ibid,^  Appendix  V.  pp.  543-S^  1 
and  Italian  Literature^  by  R.  Gamett,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  1898, 
pp.  128-131. 

1.  [An  abrtract.  in  ixt)te.  of  the  First  Canto  of  the  Mergmmte  Meggieet 
was  poblithed  hi  I^eigh  Hunt's  Indicator,  March  14,  i8ai,  but  there  ti 
Mthmf  to  ibow  that  the  author  bad  any  knowledge  of  Bjrroo't  alieai^ 
'  oMtrical  version.] 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  Morgante  Magffiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which  this 
tnmsUtioD  is  offered,  divides  with  the  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato  the  honour  of  having  formed  and  suggested  the  style 
and  story  of  Ariosto.^  The  great  defects  of  Boiardo  were 
his  treating  too  seriously  the  narratives  of  chivaby,  and 
his  harsh  style.  Ariosto,  in  his  continuation,  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  the  gaiety  of  Puici,  has  avoided  the 
one ;  and  Bemi,  in  his  reformation  of  Boiardo's  poem, 
has  corrected  the  other.  Pulci  may  be  considered  as  the 
precursor  and  model  of  Bemi  altogether,  as  he  has  partly 
been  to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his  copyists. 
He  is  no  less  the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  poetry  very 
lately  spniw  up  in  England.  I  allude  to  that  of  the 
ii^enioas  Wnistlecraft.  The  serious  poems  oo  Rooces- 
valles  in  the  same  language,  and  more  particukrly  the 
excellent  one  of  Mr.  Merivale,  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.*  It  has  never  yet  been  decided  entirely 
whether  Pulci's  intention  was  or  was  not  to  deride  the 
religion  which  is  one  of  his  favourite  topics.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  such  an  intention  would  have  been  no  less 
hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to  the  priest,  particularly  in 
that  age  and  country ;  and  the  permission  to  publish  the 
poem,  and  its  reception  among  the  classics  of  Italy,  prove 

I.  [Matteo  MariA  Bojardo  (1434-1494)  published  his  Orlando  h 


in  14S6;  Lodovico  Ariosto  (1474-153^)  published  the  Orlani§ 
Furwso  ia  iu6.  A  first  edition  of  Cantos  I.-XXV.  of  Lo^  Pnlcrt 
(1431-14S7)  il  hiargoHtt  Maggiort  was  printed  stirreptitiously  Yr/  Loot 
Veneiiano  in  1481.  Francesco  Bemi.  who  recast  the  Oriuiub  Immm- 
morat0,  was  born  circ  1400.  and  died  in  1536.] 

a.  [John  Harauum  Mehrale  (1779-1844),  the  father  oC  Cbarlet 
Merivale,  the  hbtorian  (Dean  of  £iy.  1869),  and  of  Heman.  Uod«^ 
Secretary  for  India,  published  his  Orlando  im  RofutnxilUs  in  1814.] 
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that  it  neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he  intended 
to  ridicule  the  monastic  life,  and  suffered  his  imaginatioD 
to  play  with  the  simple  dulness  of  his  converted  giant, 
seems  evident  enough;  but  surely  it  were  as  unjust  to 
accuse  him  of  irreligion  on  this  accoimt,  as  to  denounce 
Fielding  for  his  Parson  Adams,  Barnabas,^  Thwackum, 
Supple,  and  the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,— or  Scott, 
for  the  exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the  "  Tales  of 
my  Landlord." 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  used  the  liberty  of 
the  original  with  the  proper  names,  as  Pulci  uses  Gan, 
Ganellon,  or  Ganellone;  Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or  Carlo- 
mano;  Rondel,  or  Rondello,  etc.,  as  it  suits  his  con- 
venience; so  has  the  translator.  In  other  respects  the 
version  is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator's  ability  in 
combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one  language  with  the 
not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it  to  the  same  versificatioD 
in  the  other.  The  reader,  on  comparing  it  with  the 
original,  is  requested  to  remember  that  the  antiquated 
language  of  Pulci,  however  pure,  is  not  easy  to  the 
generahty  of  Italians  themselves,  from  its  great  mixture 
of  Tuscan  proverbs;  and  he  may  therefore  be  more 
indulgent  to  the  present  attempt.  How  far  the  trmnslator 
has  succeeded,  and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the 
work,  are  questions  which  the  public  will  decide.  He 
was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by  his  love 
for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian  language,  of 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge,  and 
with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to 
become  accurately  conversant,  llie  Italian  language  is 
like  a  capricious  beauty,  who  accords  her  smiles  to  all, 
her  favours  to  few,  and  sometimes  least  to  those  irtio 
have  courted  her  longest.  The  translator  Hished  also  to 
present  in  an  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem 
never  yet  rendered  into  a  northern  language;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  productions  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  as 
well  of  those  recent  experiments  in  poetry  in  England 
\\hich  have  been  already  mentioned. 

X.  [Parson  Adsms  and  Barnabas  are  characters  Id  J«ufh  Andftfn; 
Thwackum  am!  Supple,  in  Tkt  Hiitory  of  Tom  Jotus,  a  rotindUttg,\ 
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CANTO  THE   FIRST. 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God ; 
God  was  the  Word,  the  Word  no  less  was  He : 

t.  [Bjrroa  insisted,  in  the  first  place  with  Mttrray  (Pefamnry  7,  iSaob 
Lttttrt,  i90o»  iY.  40a).  and  afterwards,  00  doubt,  with  the  Hniita,  that 
his  translation  of  the  <l/<7f7ai«/r^«i^£fi*tffv  should  be**  pot  lijr  the  origiiial, 
tlania  for  stania,  and  verse  for  verse.**  In  the  present  isiiM  a  few 
stansas  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  comparison,  but  it  has  not  been 
tboncht  necessary  to  reprint  the  whole  of  the  Canta 

••  IL  MORGANTE  MAGGIORE. 

AkGOMENTO. 

••  Vivcndo  Carlo  Majjno  Impcmdore 
Co'  Paladini  in  frsta  e  in  allcgria, 
Orlando  contra  Gano  traditore 
S'adira,  c  parte  verso  Pa>^ania  : 
Giunge  a  un  descrio,  c  del  bestial  furore 
Di  tre  giganti  salva  una  badia. 
Che  due  n'uccide.  e  con  Morgantc  rleggc. 
Di  buon  sozio  e  d'amico  usar  la  Icgge.  ' 

CANTO  PRIMO. 


In  jprincipio  era  il  Verbo  appresso  a  Dio; 
Etl  era  Iddio  il  Verbo,  c  \  Verbo  lui  t 
Quest'  era  nel  principio.  al  parer  mio  ; 
E  nulla  si  pu6  far  sania  costui : 
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This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 
Of  thinking,  and  without  Him  nought  could  be : 

Therefore,  just  Lord  1  from  out  thy  lugh  abode, 
Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 

One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 

Shall  help  my  famous,  worthy,  old  song  through. 

II. 

And  thou,  oh  Virgin  I  daughter,  mother,  bride, 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 

Of  Heaven,  and  HeU,  and  every  thing  beside. 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  **  All  hail  1 "  to  thee, 

Since  to  thy  servants  Pity's  ne'er  denied. 
With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  free, 

Per6,  giusto  Signor  benigno  e  pio, 
Mandami  solo  un  de  gli  angeli  tui, 
Che  m'accompA^i.  e  rechiini  a  memorim 
Una  famosa  antica  e  degna  storia. 


"  E  tu,  Vergine,  figlia,  e  madre,  e  sposa, 
Di  quel  Signor,  che  ti  dette  le  chiave 
Del  cielo  e  dell'  abisso.  e  d'  ogni  cosa, 
Quel  dl  che  Gabriel  tuo  ti  disse  Ave  I 
Perchd  tu  se'  de'  tuo'  servi  pietosa. 
Con  dolce  rime,  e  stil  grato  e  soave, 
Aiuta  i  versi  miei  benignamente, 
£  Dsino  al  fine  alluniina  la  mente. 

III. 

"  Era  nel  tempo,  c|uando  Filomena 
CoUa  sorella  si  lamenta  e  plora, 
Che  si  ricorda  di  sua  antica  pena, 
K  pc'  boschetti  le  ninfe  innantora, 
E  Febo  il  carro  temperato  mena. 
Che  '1  suo  Kctonte  I'ammaestra  nncora ; 
Ed  appanva  appunto  all'  orixzonte, 
Tal  CDC  Titon  si  gniflia\'a  la  fronte  : 


**  Quand'io  varai  la  mia  barchctta,  prima 
I*er  ubt)idir  chi  senipre  ubbidir  dcbbe 
Ia  mente.  e  faticarsi  in  prosa  e  in  rima, 
E  del  mio  Carlo  Imperador  m'increbbe  ; 
Che  io  c^uanti  la  penna  ha  |)Osto  in  cima« 
Che  tutti  la  sua  gloria  prevarrcbbe : 
E  stata  quella  istoria.  a  quel  ch'i'  v^ggio, 
Di  Cario  male  intesa,  e  scritta  peggia"] 
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Be  to  my  renes  then  benignly  kind. 
And  to  the  end  iUuminate  my  mind. 

III. 

Twis  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel  ^ 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 

Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befel, 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamoured,  to  the  hand 

Of  Phaeton,  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well. 
His  car  (but  tempered  by  his  sire's  command) 

Was  giren,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 

Appnred,  so  that  Tithonus  scratched  his  brow : 

IV. 

When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 
As  it  uould  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind, 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 

By  several  pens  already  praised ;  but  they 
Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined, 

For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse. 

Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  worse. 

v. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already,* 
That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 

I.  [Philomela  and  Procne  were  daughters  of  Pandioo,  Kins  of 
Attica.  Tercus.  son  of  Ares,  wedded  Procne.  and,  after  the  birth  of  her 
son  ItjTS.  concralrd  his  wife  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  dishonouring 
Philomela,  on  the  plea  of  her  sister's  death.  Procne  discovered  the 
plot,  killed  her  babe,  and  served  up  his  flesh  in  a  dish  for  her  hasband'i 
dinner.  The  sisters  fled,  and  when  Tcreus  pursued  them  with  an  axe 
they  beiought  the  gods  to  change  them  into  birds,  lliereupoo  Procoe 
became  a  swallow,  and  Philomela  a  nightingale.  So  Hyginus.  FakmUt, 
alv.  ;  but  there  are  other  versions  of  Philomela's  woes^] 

a.  i  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Morfante  MoMgiort  (Firenie,  1489 
r^.  i/.  G.  10834]).  which  vi  said  {ytde  the  coUpkon)  to  have  been 
Wued  "under  the  correction  of  the  author,  line  a  of  this  stana  mns 
thus  :  "  comuglUUt  m  orw%dmo  el  nto  turfimo  ;  "  and,  apf>arently,  il  was 
not  tiU  1518  (Milano,  b^  Zarotti)  that  Pi/im*  was  substituted  for 
Turfino.  Leonardo  Brimi.  sumamed  Aretino  (1369-14^).  in  his/itarM 
Fi^rtnHnA  (1861.  pp.  43. 47).  commemorates  tne  imperial  magntficeace 
oC  CarU  Ma^c.  and  speaks  of  his  benefactions  to  the  Church,  bat  does 
not — in  that  work,  at  any  rate—mention  his  biographert.   It  is  ] 
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Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 
No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter; 

He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 
And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fi^^ter. 

Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  had  wrought, 

Certes,  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought 


VI. 

You  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore,^ 
The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 

Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory, 
Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 

A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story. 
And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  Hell : 

And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many. 

Near  them  Giusaffa's^  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

VII. 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  prize 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them :  thcni, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don't  arise,* 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  sdlow. 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 
Whatever  thou  hast  acquired  from  then  till  now, 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

Is  sprung  from  out  &e  noble  blood  of  France. 

that  if  Pulci  or  Bnini  had  read  Eginbard,  they  thought  that  hit  cfarooldt 
was  derogatory  to  Charlemagne.  (S>ee  Gibbon's  Dtcline  and  Fait, 
1825,  iii.  376,  note  i,  and  Hallam's  F.urofe  during  tkt  MiddU  AgUt 
1868,  p.  16.  note  3 ;  et  vide  post,  p.  509.)] 

I.  [For  an  account  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  San  Libermtora 
alia  Majclla,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Manoppello  (eight  mOes  toutb- 
west  of  Chieto.  in  the  Abruzzi).  see  Afomumenii  S/oricied,  ArtistiH  dintH 
Abrutzi,  by  V.  Hindi,  Naples.  1889.  Part  I.  (Tcsto),  pp.  655,  j^.  The 
abbey  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  on  the  walls  of  "  «n  ampto  forti* 
eato,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  fresco  of  Charlenuigne,  holding  m  his 
hands  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  Abbey  lands.] 

X  [That  is,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  "\-alley  where  Jeborab 
judges"  (see  Joel  iii.  9-ia) ;  and,  hence,  a  favourite  burial-ground  of 
Jews  and  Moslems.! 

%,  [The  text  as  it  stands  is  meaninglrss.  Probably  Byron  wrote 
**  dost  arise."  The  reference  is  no  doubt  to  the  supposed  restoratton  oC 
Florence  by  Charlemagne.] 
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VIII. 

Twelve  PaUdins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 
The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Can  ^  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Roncesvallesy  as  the  villain  planned  too, 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knelled  the  doom 
Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do : 

And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 

To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  Heaven.* 

IX. 

Twas  ChristmasKlay ;  in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held;  the  Chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was, 

The  Dane;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort, 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport. 
The  much-renowned  St  Dennis  being  the  cause ; 

Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  BeUnghieri  too  came  there : 


Avolio,  and  Anno,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 
Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount,  and  Baldovin, 
Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin  : — when  his  knights  came  hither, 
He  groaned  with  joy  to  sec  them  altogether. 

XI. 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 

I.  ["  The  AAr/^dt//  is  in  tnitb  th«  epic  of  treason,  and  the  charmcter 
of  Gano.  as  an  accomplished  but  not  utterly  abandoned  Jndaa,  is 
admirably  sustained  \hTO\igho\it."—/fenausafut  im  Italy ^  iSSi,  iv.  444.] 

a.  ["  Cosl  per  Carlo  Ma|^o  e  per  Orlando. 

Due  ne  se^l  lo  roio  attento  sguardo, 
Com'  occhio  s^ue  suo  falcon  volanda** 

Dtl  ParadiM,  Canto  XVIIL  lilies  43-45.] 

VOU   IV.  ij 
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While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  ASng^ 

Curst  Can,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king 

One  day  he  openly  b^;an  to  say, 

**  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

XII. 

'*  A  thousand  times  Tve  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 
Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 

Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 
Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 
\Vhich  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

XIII. 

'*  And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight. 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win ; 
But  I  know  wAo  that  day  had  won  the  fight 

If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been ; 
The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sight 

He  kept  upon  the  standard — and  the  laurels, 

In  fact  and  fairness,  are  his  earning,  Charles  I 

xiv. 

"If  thou  remembcrest  being  in  Gascony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain 

I'hc  Christian  cause  had  suffered  shamefully, 
Had  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  again. 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why : 
Know  then,  oh  Emperor !  that  all  complain : 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  mounts 

O'er  which  I  crossed  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 

**  Tis  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief. 
So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part, 
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For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 
Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in  heart? " 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it» 

But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him  credit 

XVI. 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murdered  Gan, 

Ikit  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 
And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 
Orlando  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there; 
Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  Chief, 
And  burst  and  maddened  with  disdain  and  grief* 

XVII. 

From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 
He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Ronddl, 

And  on  towards  Brara  pricked  him  o'er  the  plain; 
And  when  At  saw  hun  coming,  Aldabelle 

Stretched  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again : 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 

As  "  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,"  she  said, 

Raised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 

XVIII. 

Like  him  a  Fury  counsels,  his  revenge 
On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seemed  to  take, 

Wliich  Aldabella  thought  extremely  strange ; 
But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake ; 

And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change, 
And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 

Of  every  thing  which  passed  without  demur. 

And  then  reposed  himself  some  dajrs  with  her. 

XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place, 
As  far  as  pagan  countries  roamed  astray, 
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And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remembered  by  the  way; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space, 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

'Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he  found, 

Which  formed  the  Christian's  and  the  Pagan's  bound. 

XX. 

The  Abbot  was  called  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Angrante :  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood, 
But  certain  savage  giants  looked  him  over; 

One  Fassamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 

XXI. 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 

Orlando  knocked,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  Prior  it  at  length  seemed  good ; 

Entered,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood, 

And  was  baptized  a  Christian ;  and  then  showed 

How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road 

XXII. 

Said  the  Abbot,  "  You  are  welcome ;  what  is  mine 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 

With  us  in  Mary  Mother^s  Son  divine ; 
And  that  you  may  not,  Cavalier,  conceive 

The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 

The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barred  to  you : 

Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 

XXIII. 

'*  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 
These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 


\ 
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As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seemed  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 

But  now,  if  here  we'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 

Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

xxnr. 
**  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appeared  three  giants  rough, 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  Force  and  Malice  with  some  genius  mtdch^ 

You  know,  they  can  do  all — we  are  not  enough : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

"  Our  ancient  fadiers,  living  the  desert  iiii 

For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed  ; 
Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  solci  'tis  certain 

That  manna  was  rained  down  from  heaven  inntead ; 
But  here  'tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in 

Om  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  showered  down  for 
bread. 
From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster. 
And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVI. 

**  The  third,  Morgante,  's  savagest  by  far ;  he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 

And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury  ; 
And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes." 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 
A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes. 

Which  nearly  crushed  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over. 

So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 

XXVII. 

"^  For  God-sake,  Cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 
The  manna's  falling  now,"  the  Abbot  cried. 
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*'  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  hone  should  feed. 

Dear  Abbot,"  Roland  unto  him  replied, 
''  Of  restiveness  he'd  cure  him  had  he  need; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  applied." 
The  holy  father  said,  "  I  don't  deceive ; 
They'll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe." 

XXVIII. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 

And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own; 
"  Abbot,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 

Who  flimg  at  my  good  horse  yon  corner-stone." 
Said  the  abbot,  '<  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow; 

As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone ; 
I  would  dissuade  you.  Baron,  from  this  strife, 
As  knowmg  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX. 

"  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts — 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  you 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just : 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts, 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust." 

Orlando  answered,  "  This  I'll  see,  be  sure, 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 

XXX. 

The  Abbot  signed  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 
"  Then  go  you  with  God's  benison  and  mine." 

Orlando,  afler  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 
As  the  Abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont ; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design. 

Surveyed  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant. 

Then  asked  him,  '*  If  he  wished  to  stay  as  servant  ?  " 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease. 
But,  said  Orlando,  *'  Saracen  insane  1 
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I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 
God«  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train ; 

YoQ  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  bndce  the  peace- 
Vile  dog  1  'tis  past  his  patience  to  sustain." 

The  Giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious. 

When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious. 

XXXII. 

And  being  returned  to  where  Orlando  stood, 
Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and  swinging 

The  cord,  he  hurled  a  stone  with  strex^;th  so  rude, 
As  showed  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging ; 

It  rolled  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 
And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing, 

So  that  he  swooned  with  pain  as  if  he  died. 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seemed  so  stupified. 

XXXIII. 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright, 
Said,  "  I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along. 

Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fi^^t  ?  " 
But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  long, 

Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight. 
Am  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 

While  the  giant  goes  to  put  ofif  his  defencesi 

Orlando  has  recalled  his  force  and  senses : 

XXXIV. 

And  loud  he  shouted,  "  Giant,  where  dost  go  ? 

Thou  thoughfst  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about — without  wings  thou'rt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade  ! 
Twas  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low." 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betrayed, 
And  turned  about,  and  stopped  his  journey  on, 
And  then  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand ; 
To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : 
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Cortana  dave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand, 
And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeemed ; 

Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  banned. 
And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed;^ 

But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  h^urd, 

Orlando  thanked  the  Father  and  the  Word, — 

XXXVI. 

Saying,  "  A\Tiat  grace  to  me  thou'st  this  day  given  I 
And  I  to  thee,  O  Lord  1  am  ever  bound ; 

I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  Heaven, 
Since  by  the  Giant  I  was  fairly  downed. 

All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even ; 

Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be  found : 

I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can 

At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman.** 

XXXVII. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below, 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reached  him,  loud  'gan  say, 

"  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to  throw?  "* 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring, 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXXVIII. 

And  hurled  a  fragment  of  a  size  so  large, 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfilled  its  mission, 

And  Roland  not  availed  him  of  his  targe. 
There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physician.* 

I.  [••  Macon  *'  is  another  form  of  '*  Mahomet."    Compare — 

"  O  Macon  !  break  in  twain  the  steelM  lanoe." 
Fairfax's  Tasso,  Gerusaltmme  Liberata,  book  ix.  stanxa  zn.  line  I.] 

9.  [Pulci  seems  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  humorous  underw 
statement.    Compare— 

*' And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more.** 
Bret  Harte's  Poems.  Tht  Society  ufun  the  Stanislmms,  line  96l] 
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Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge. 

And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 
With  all  his  sword.    The  lout  fell ;  but  o'erthrown,  he 
However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode. 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth. 
And  stretched  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode. 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth* 
Orlando  knocked,  and  knocked  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep;  and  he  came  forth. 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing. 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  Numbering. 

XL. 

He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attacked  him, 
And  NCahomet  he  called ;  but  Mahomet 

Is  nothing  worth,  and,  not  an  instant  backed  him ; 
But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 

At  libaty  from  all  the  fears  which  racked  him ; 
And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret— 

**  Who  knocks  here  ?"  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  he. 

"  That,*"  said  Orlando,  "  you  wiS  quickly  see : 

XLI. 

••  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers, — 
Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — repentance  ; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 
Condemns  the  evil  done,  my  new  acquaintance  I 

Tis  writ  on  high — your  wrong  must  pay  another's : 
From  Heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence. 

Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 

I  left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster." 

XLII. 

Morgante  said,  ••  Oh  gentle  Cavalier ! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  villany ; 
The  favour  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hear, 

And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy." 
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Replied  Orlando,  "  So  much  to  your  ear 

I  by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly ; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adoredp"* 

XLIII. 

The  Saracen  rejoined  in  humble  tone, 
"  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vbion ; 

A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone, 
And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition ; 

Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 
Upon  the  cross,  preferred  I  my  petition ; 

His  timely  succour  set  me  safe  and  free. 

And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be." 

XLIV. 

Orlando  answered,  "  Baron  just  and  pious, 
If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 

To  the  true  God,  who  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honour,  you  will  go  above, 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us, 
And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love. 

Your  idols  are  vain  liars,  full  of  fraud : 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian's  God. 

XLV. 

"  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest, 
Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine, 

Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 
Your  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine, 

Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent." 

To  which  Morgante  answered,  "  I'm  content." 

XLVI. 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew. 
And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 

"  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you." 
To  whom  ^Iorgante,  "  Let  us  go,"  replied ; 
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"  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue." 

Which  thing  Oriaodo  heard  with  inward  pridei 
Saying,  *'  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good. 
Ask  d^  Abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would : 

XLVIl. 

"  Since  God  has  granted  your  illuminatioo, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 
Homili^  should  be  your  first  obUdon." 

Moigante  said,  "  For  goodness*  sake,  make  known, — 
Since  mat  your  God  is  to  be  mine — ^your  station, 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown ; 
Then  will  I  everything  at  your  command  do.** 
On  which  die  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 

XLVIII. 

*<  Then,"  quoth  the  Giant,  *<  blessed  be  Jesu 
A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise  I 

Oft,  perfect  Baron  1  have  I  heard  of  you 
Ttmnigh  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days : 

And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 
I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always." 

Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say. 

And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLIX. 

And  by  the  way  about  the  giants  dead 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reasoned  :  "  Be, 

For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted, 
And,  since  it  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  me ; 

A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred ; 
And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly, 

Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill. 

Which  tlie  Lord  never  faileth  to  fulfil : 


"  Because  His  love  of  justice  unto  all 

Is  such.  He  wills  His  judgment  should  devour 

All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small ; 
But  good  He  well  remembers  to  restore. 
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Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 

Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 
All  men  must  make  His  will  their  wishes  sway, 
And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey* 

LI. 

"  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord, 
Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion, — 

That  in  their  thoughts,  who  praise  in  Heaven  the  Lord, 
If  Pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 

For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  Hell  below,  and  damned  in  great  confusion, 

Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought, — 

And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought 

LIL 

"  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 
Which  seems  to  Him,  to  them  too  must  appear 

Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  be£sdl ; 
He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err. 

If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall, 
They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her: 

What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire  ;^ 

Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir.** 

LIII. 

"  A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said, 
"  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 

How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 
And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me, 

Just,  as  you  tell  me,  'tis  in  Heaven  obeyed — 
Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  us  be  1 

I  will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 

And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

LIV. 

"  So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 
lliat  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 

To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in. 
And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 
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By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 

Of  darimess,  making  His  bright  realm  appear.** 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words, 
And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 

LV. 

Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together, 
Where  waited  them  the  Abbot  in  great  doubt 

The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  &ct,  ran  thither 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout, 

Saying  with  tremor, ''  Please  to  tell  us  whether 
You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out?" 

The  Abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  Giant, 

Too  greatly  feared,  at  first,  to  be  compliant 

LVI. 

Orlando  seeing  him  thus  agitated, 

Said  quickly,  "  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer; 
He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated, 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false;"  whidi  here 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  dear : 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  Abbot  God  adoted, 
Saying,  "  Thou  hast  contented  me,  O  Lord  1  ** 

LVII. 

He  gazed ;  Morgante*s  height  he  calculated. 
And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size ; 

And  then  he  said,  "  O  Giant  celebrated ! 
Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise, 

How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  did, 
When  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes. 

You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 

Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 

LVIII. 

"  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named, 
Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 
•  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus  ?  *  said  Christ ; 
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And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  redaimed, 
And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 
And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 
O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  reboonding. 

LIX. 

"  So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise : 
He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangelist-* 

Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  rides 
Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list 

You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 
With  just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you'll  exist 

Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore ; 

But  you  were  lost  and  damned  to  Hell  before  1 " 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 
The  Abbot :  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  strayed, 
And  sauntered  here  and  there,  where'er  ^y  diose. 

The  Abbot  showed  a  chamber,  where  anayed 
Much  armour  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows; 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim 

Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  hioL 

LXI. 

There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Orlando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 
"  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 

To  go  for  water."    "  You  shall  be  obeyed 
In  all  commands,"  was  the  reply,  '*  straightways." 

Upon  hb  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid, 
And  went  out  on  his  n'ay  unto  a  fountain, 
\Vliere  he  was  wont  to  drink,  below  the  mountain. 

LXII. 

Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears, 
^^luch  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 

Wliereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head; 
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And  lo !  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears 

And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 
And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours ; 
So  that  the  Giant's  joined  by  all  the  boars. 

LXIII. 

Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow, 
Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear. 

And  passed  unto  the  other  side  quite  through ; 
So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripped  up  near. 

Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow. 
Against  the  Giant  rushed  in  fierce  career, 

And  reached  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 

Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close, 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head,^ 

As  floored  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose. 
Smashing  the  very  bone ;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows. 
The  other  pi^s  along  the  valley  fled ; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took. 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  diook. 

LXV. 

The  tub  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brushed  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near. 
Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 
With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 

Mar\"clled  to  see  his  strength  so  vcr}'  great ; 

So  did  the  Abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

I.  "Gli  dctte  in  su  la  testa  un  pran  punrone."  It  is  strange  that 
Pulci  sboald  have  literally  anticipated  the  technical  terms  of  my  old 
friend  and  master.  Jackson,  and  the  art  which  he  has  carried  to  its 
higbefl  pitch.  " ^  punch  on  the  head,"  or  "a  fnnck  in  tk*  ke€d*' — 
"un  ponxone  in  su  la  testa,"— is  the  exact  and  ireqiieni  phrmseof  ov 
besi  pufilisu.  who  Uttle  dream  that  they  arc  talking  the  poreil  Tiucan. 
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LXVl. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good,^ 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  podL ; 

All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food  : 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 

With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood, 
That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneatb  thor  Cork. 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear. 

For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXVIL 

As  though  they  wished  to  burst  at  once,  they  ale ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pcked  too  dean. 
The  Abbot,  who  to  all  did  honour  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene, 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  trained, 
\Vhich  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintained. 

LXVIII. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof, 

Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had. 
Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoof. 

Morgante  said,  "  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur ! " 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount. 
And  said,  "  I  am  as  light  as  any  feather, 

And  he  has  burst ; — to  this  what  say  you,  Count  ?  " 
Orlando  answered,  "  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 

I.  f"  Half  a  dozen  invectives  a|;ainst  tyranny  conBscate  C4  Hi  in  a 
month  ;  and  eight  and  twenty  cantos  of  quitting  Monks,  Knighti,  «ad 
Church  Government,  are  let  loose  for  centuries."-^Lclter  to  Mnmy* 
May  8,  i8ao,  Letters,  190X,  v.  21.J 
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You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front : 
Let  him  go  1  Fortime  wills  that  we  together 
Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morgante  stilL** 
To  which  the  Giant  answered,  '*  So  I  wilL 

LXX. 

**  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  tee 
How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight** 

Orlando  said,  "  I  really  think  yoa'U  be, 

If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a  goodly  knight ; 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 
But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 

*Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood. 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood.** 

LXXI. 

The  Giant  said,  "  Then  carry  him  I  will, 

Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack- 
To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  badu** 
Orlando  answered,  "  If  my  counsel  still 

May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 
To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who. 
As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

LXXII. 

"  Take  care  he  don't  revenge  himself,  though  dead. 
As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 

I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you've  heard  or  read ; 
But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 
"  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure. 

In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey. 

With  all  the  bells,  I'd  carry  yonder  belfry.** 

LXXIII. 

The  Abbot  said,  **  The  steeple  may  do  well, 
But  for  the  bells,  you've  broken  them,  I  wot.** 

Morgante  answered,  "  Let  them  pay  in  Hell 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot;" 

VOL.    IV.  ^ 
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And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  idk. 

He  said,  **  Now  look  if  I  the  goat  have  got, 

Orlando,  in  the  legs, — or  if  I  have  fovoe ;" — 

And  then  he  made  two  gamhob  with  the 

I.XXIV. 

Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed ; 

So  if  he  did  this  'tis  no  prodigy ; 
Lut  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed. 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  family ; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maimed, 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by : 
"  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in." 
Morgante  said,  "  I'll  carr)*  him  for  certain.** 

LXXV. 

He  did  ;  and  stowed  him  in  some  nook  away. 
And  to  the  abbey  then  returned  with  speed. 

(Orlando  said,  "  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 
Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed.** 

The  Abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  da}*, 
And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 

I'o  leave  his  reverence ;  but  for  this  dedsioD 

He  wished  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission. 

LXXVI. 

The  honours  they  continued  to  receive 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claimed : 

He  said,  **  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  maybe  blamed ; 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  asked  your  leave. 
Kind  father,  but  I  really  was  ashamed. 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment. 

So  much  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content 

LXXVI  I. 

"  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime 
The  Abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 

So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 
For  me,  from  Heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
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The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime  1 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 
And  reconmiend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing." 

LXXVIII. 

Now  when  the  Abbot  Count  Orlando  heard. 
His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tendemes8» 

Such  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 
And,  *'  Cavalier,"  he  said, ''  if  I  have  less 

Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appeared. 
Than  fits  me  for  such  genUe  blood  to  express, 

I  know  I  have  done  too  Uttle  in  this  case ; 

But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 

LXXIX. 

''  We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  masses, 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nofters. 

Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  thiui  the  cloisters) ; 

But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces, 
For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 

That  wheresoe'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be, 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

"  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste. 
And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction. 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction. 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 
To  His  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due. 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  Him  and  you, 

LXXXI. 

*•  You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 
The  Giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  Host ; 


iuorgante  was  like  any  i 
So  if  he  did  this  'lis  iv 

lUit  secretly  himsrlf  Orla 
Because  he  was  one  of 

And  fearing  that  he  migh; 
Once  more  he  bade  hin 

"  Put  down,  nor  bear  him 

Morgante  said,  "  Til  carry 

LXXV. 

He  did ;  and  stowed  him  ir 
And  to  the  abbey  then  re 

Orlando  said,  "  Why  longer 
Morgante,  here  is  nought 

The  Abbot  by  the  hand  he  t 
And  said,  with  great  respei 

To  leave  his  reverence ;  but 

He  wished  to  have  his  pardoi 

LXXVI. 

The  honours  they  continued  t 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his 

He  said,  **  I  mean,  and  quick 
The  lost  days  of  time  past, 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have 
Kind  &ther,  but  I  really  w. 

And  know  not  how  to  show  n 

So  much  I  see  you  with  oiu-  s 
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They  wondered  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 
Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 

Twas  an  immeasurable  Giant's,  who 
By  the  great  Mile  of  Agrante  fell 

Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well ; 

In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe, 
Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable  : 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurred  they  drew  him, 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthiew  him. 
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LXXXVL 

Seeing  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  own  heart,  **  0  God  who  in  the  sky 

Kjiow*st  all  things  !  how  was  Milo  hither  led  ? 
Who  caused  the  Giant  in  this  place  to  die  ?  " 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dr}% — 

As  1  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story  : 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  Glory  1 

'karaXt  it^kUt  a&  tbe  Latin  equjrajeni  of  **  Usbergo  =.  armadura  dd 
>U5io,  corazxa."  (See*  Xoq,  for  an  a^uihority  quoted  in  the  Dissi&ftario 
Universak  (1797-1805)0!  Albert i  di  Villanviovai  Lf/trri,  1900^  iv.  417, 
note  a. )] 


[Note  to  StANIA  v.  Unes  i,  5,— In  an  Edition  of  the  Morganh 
Maggiare  issued  at  Florence  by  G.  Pulci,  id  igoo.  line  a  of  stania  v, 
runs  thus — 

■♦  Com'  eglL  ebbe  un  Ormanno  c  "l  suo  Tut  pi  no," 

The  allusion  to  **  Ormanno,"  who  lias  been  identified  with  a  mythical 
chronicler,  "  Urmano  from  Pahs"  ^sce  K^n^'s  Rufrifu  sui  Reaii  di 
Prancmt  1872,  p.  St),  and  ihe  appcsal  to  the  authority  of  Leonardo 
AretlnOi  must  not  be  taken  au  pita  de  la  kUre.  At  the  same  time,  ihc 
opinion  attributed  lo  Leonardo  i&  in  accordance  with  contemporary 
sentiment  and  phraseology.  Compare  "  Horum  res  gestas  si  quf 
auctor&s  di^ni  celebrassent,  quam  magnje,  qiiam  admir^bika,  quam 
veteribus  itlis  similes  viderentur/'— B,  AocoUi  Aretini  {q^,  1466)  Dia* 
/afwj  de  Frttstantia  Vimrum  sui  .-Evi.  P.  Villani^  Lider  dc  Fionatim 
fkmosii  CivibHs.  1847,  p.  iia.  From  information  kindly  supplied  by 
Professor  V.  Rossi,  of  the  University  of  Pa  via,] 
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And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here, 

That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 
But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  slothi 
Nor  are  you  formed  to  wear  our  sober  doth, 

LXXXII. 

"  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed. 
With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl; 

In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read, 
This  Giant  up  to  Heaven  may  bear  his  soul 

By  your  compassion  :  now  in  peace  proceed. 
Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll ; 

But,  if  I'm  asked,  this  answer  shall  be  given, 

That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  Heaven. 

Lxxxin. 

"  If  you  want  armour  or  aught  else,  go  in, 
lx>ok  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  you  choose, 

And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  Giant's  skin." 

Orlando  answered,  '^  If  there  should  lie  loose 

Some  armour,  ere  our  journey  we  begin, 

Which  might  be  turned  to  my  companion's  \2se, 

The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me." 

The  Abbot  said  to  him,  "  Come  in  and  see." 

LXXXIV. 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  covered  with  old  armour  like  a  cnist. 

The  Abbot  said  to  them,  "  I  give  you  all." 
Moigante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,^  was  too  small, 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust 

I.  [Byron  could  not  make  up  his  mind  with  regard  to  the  translatioQ 
of  the  Italian  sbergo,  which  be  had,  correctly,  rendered  "  cuirasi."  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  word  '*  meant  JUlwui  also  "  (see  his 
letters  to  Murray,  March  i,  5.  iSao.  Letters,  1900,  iv.  413-417). 
Sbergo  or  ttsbergo,  as  Moore  points  out  {Li/e,  p.  438,  note  a).  '*is 
obviously  the  same  as  hauberk,  liabergeon,  etc. .  all  from  the  German 
halsberr,  or  covering  for  the  neck."  An  old  dictionary  which  ^rron 
mifht  nave  consulted,  VocaMano  ItaHano-lMtin^,  Venice,  1794.  gives 
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They  wondered  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 
Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 

Twas  an  immeasurable  Giant's,  who 

By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell 
Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well ; 
In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe, 

Who  long  had  waged  a  war  imj^acable : 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurred  they  drew  him, 
And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXVI. 

Seeing  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  own  heart,  "  O  God  who  in  the  sky 

Rnow'st  all  things  !  how  was  Milo  hither  led  ? 
Who  caused  the  Giant  in  this  place  to  die  ?  " 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry, — 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story  : 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  Glory  I 


imto. 


lcrua»  as  Uie  Latin  equiralent  of  "Usbergo  =  annadiira  dd 
orana."    (See.  too.  for  an  authority  quoted  in  the  DiuUmmrU 
Univtnali  (1797-1805)  of  Alberti  di  Villanuo^-a.  Letters^  1900,  !▼.  417, 


'Note  to  Stanza  v.  Livrs  i.  a— In  an  Edition  of  r![\^  MarganU 
Sfaggiore  issued  at  Florence  by  G.  Puici,  in  1900.  line  a  of  stanca  v. 
runs  thus — 

"  Com'  cgli  cbbc  un  Ormanno  e  '1  suo  Turpino." 

The  allusion  to  "Ormanno. "  who  has  been  identified  with  a  nijrthical 
chronicler.  ■*  L'rmono  from  Paris"  isce  Rajna's  RurrclU  sui  Reaii  di 
Fratuia,  187a,  p.  51}.  and  the  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Leonardo 
Arrtino,  must  not  t>e  taken  au  pied  de  la  Uttre.  At  the  same  time,  the 
opinion  attributed  to  Leonardo  is  in  accordance  with  contempormry 
sentiment  and  phraseology.  Compare  "  Horum  res  gestas  si  qui 
auctores  digni  celebrasscnt.  quam  ma^^mr.  c^uam  admirabiles,  quam 
veieribus  ilus  similes  viderentur." — B.  Accolti  Aretini  {o^.  1466)  Dia^ 
lofui  d£  FrastaMtia  I'irorum  sui  .F.vi.  P.  Villani,  Libtr  de  FlwrnHm 
Amusts  Civttus.  1847.  p.  113.  From  information  kindly  supplied  by 
Professor  V.  Rossi,  of  the  University  of  Pavia.] 
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The  MS.  of  "a  iiUral  translation,  word  for  word  (verted 
like  the  original),  of  the  episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimini  * 
(Letter  March  23,  1820,  Litters,  1900,  iv.  421),  was  sent  to 
Murray  from  Ravenna,  March  20,  1820  {ibid.^  p.  419),  a 
week  aJter  B)Ton  had  forwarded  the  MS.  of  the  Prophg^  0/ 
Danti,  Presumably  the  translation  had  been  made  in  the 
interval  by  way  of  illustrating  and  justifying  the  unfamiliar 
metre  of  the  **  Dante  Imitation.''    In  the  letter  which  accom- 

J»anied  the  translation  he  writes,  **  Enclosed  you  will  find, 
ins  for  lim,  in  third  rhyme  {terta  rima^  of  which  year 
British  Blackguard  reader  as  yet  understands  nothing,  Fannv 
of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she  was  bom  here,  and  marriecL 
and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd,  and  such  people  already.  I 
have  done  it  into  cramp  English,  line  for  hne,  and  rnyme 
for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibiIit>'.  You  had  best  append  it  to 
the  poems  already  sent  by  last  three  posts.* 

In  the  matter  of  the  *'  British  Blackguard,"  that  is,  the 
general  reader,  B><Ton  spoke  by  the  card.  Hayle/s  excellent 
translation  of  the  three  first  cantos  of  the  Inferno  (vide  ante, 
**  Introduction  to  the  Prophecy  of  Dante ^  p.  237),  which  must 
have  been  known  to  a  previous  generation,  was  forgotten, 
and  with  earlier  experiments  in  terza  t  ima^  by  Chaucer  and 
the  sixteenth  and  sevcntcenih  centur>'  poets,  neither  Byron 
nor  the  British  public  had  any  familiar  or  definite  acquaint- 
ance. But  of  late  some  interest  had  been  awakened  or 
revived  in  Dante  and  the  Divina  Commedia. 

Car>'s  translation — be^^un  in  1796,  but  not  published  as  a 
whole  till  1 8 14 — had  met  with  a  sudden  and  renuurkable 
success.  "The  work,  which  had  been  published  four  years, 
but  had  remained  in  utter  obscurity,  was  at  once  eagerly 
sought  iifter.  About  a  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition, 
that  remained  on  hand,  were  immediately  disposed  of;  in 
less  than  three  months  a  new  edition  was  called  for."  More- 
over, the  Quarterly  and  Editiburgh  Rez'ieu's  were  loud  in  its 
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praises  (Memoir  of  H.  F,  Cary^  1847,  iL  28).  Byron  seems 
to  have  thought  that  a  fragment  of  the  Inferno^  "TerMcl 
like  the  original,"  would  challenge  comparison  with  Caij's 
rendering  in  blank  verse,  and  would  lend  an  additional  m- 
terest  to  the  '*  Pulci  Translations,  and  the  Dante  Imitation.'' 
DU  aliter  visum^  and  Byron's  translation  of  the  episode  of 
Francisca  of  Rimini^  remained  unpublished  till  it  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  The  Letters  and  foumals  of  LordBjrrom^ 
1830,  ii.  309-31 1.  (For  separate  translations  of  the  episode^ 
see  Stories  of  the  Italian  Poets^  by  Leigh  Hunt,  1846,  L 
393-395,  and  for  a  rendering  in  blank  verse  by  Lord  [J<^n] 


-395 
;sell, 


Russell,  see  Literary  Souvenir ^  1830,  pp.  285-287.) 


i 
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DANTE,  L'lNFERNO. 


CANTO  QUINTO. 


*  SiEDE  la  terra  dove  nata  fui 

Sulla  marina,  dove  il  Fo  discende 

Per  aver  pace  co*  seguaci  sui. 
Amor,  che  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s'  apprende, 

Prese  costui  della  bella  persona 

Che  mi  fu  tolta,  e  il  modo  ancor  m'  offende. 

I.  [Dante,  in  his  Inferno  (Canto  V.  lines  97-143),  plaoei  FraaoMn 
and  her  lover  Paolo  among  the  lustful  in  the  second  drde  of  HdL 
Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  Vecchio  da  Polenu,  Lord  of  Ravouhu 
married  (circ  1275)  Gianciotto.  second  son  of  Malatesta  da  Vcimiiduo, 
Lord  of  Rinoini.  According  to  Boccaccio  (//  Cowumio  stpru  ia  Oat- 
media,  1863.  i.  476,  sa.)»  Gianciotto  vras  "hideously  deformed  to 
countenance  and  figure, '  and  determined  to  woo  and  manr  Francetea 
by  proxy.  He  accordingly  ' '  sent,  as  his  representative,  his  yvaagtr 
brother  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  man  in  aU 
Italy.  Francesca  saw  Paolo  arrive,  and  imagined  iA\€  beheld  her 
future  husband.  I1iat  mistake  was  the  commencement  of  her  paarion.'* 
A  day  came  when  the  lovers  were  surprised  together,  and  Oianckitlo 
slew  both  his  brother  and  his  wife.] 

3.  ["On  arrive  k  Kavenne  en  longeant  une  for^  dc  pins  qui  asepC  Ueues 
de  long,  ct  qui  me  semblait  un  immense  bois  fun^bre  servant  aavcmie 
au  s^pulcre  commun  de  ces  deux  grandes  puissances.  A  peine  y  *-t-il 
place  p>our  d'autres  souvenirs  k  c6t6  de  leur  ni^nioire.  Cependaai 
d'autrcs  noms  po^tiques  sont  attacht^a  k  la  Pineta  de  Ravenne.  Nagnte 
lord  Byron  y  ^vuquait  Ics  fantasiiqucs  itkits  empnint^  par  Dryden  4 
Boccace,  et  lui-m6me  e»t  matniennnt  une  figure  du  pass^.  crrante  dans 
ce  lieu  m^lancolique.  le  songcaia.  en  le  travcrsant.  que  le  chantre  dn 
d6sespoir  avait  chevauch^  sur  ccttc  pl.ige  lugubre.  fouUc  avant  lui  par 
le  pas  grave  et  Wnt  du  poete  dc  t  Enfer.  .  .  . 


FRANCESCA    OF    RIMINI/ 

FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 
CANTO   THE    FIFTH. 


**  The  Land  where  I  was  bom  *  sits  by  the  Sets 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  desceods. 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends. 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta'en 
From  me,'  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

*'  II  suffit  de  Jeter  les  yeux  sur  une  carte  p>our  reoonnaltre  I'enctitttde 
topagraphique  de  cette  demidv  ezmcssion.  Eo  eflei,  dans  tonia  la 
partie  sup^eure  de  son  cours.  le  Po  re9oit  une  foule  d'affineiits  qoi 
convergent  vers  son  lit ;  ce  sont  le  T^in,  I'Adda.  I'Olio.  le  Mindo,  la 
Trcbbia,  U  Bomiida.  le  Taro.  .  .  ."—La  Grice,  R<mu,  et  DanU 
("Voyage  Dantesquc").  par  M.  J.  J.  Ampere,  1850,  pp.  3ii-«3.J 

3.  [The  meaning  is  that  she  was  despoiled  of  her  beauty  by  death, 
ar.d  thai  ihc  manner  of  her  death  excites  her  indignation  stilL 

'Among  Lord  Byron's  unpublished  letters  we  find  the  following 
varied  readings  of  the  transLition  from  Dante  : — 

Seiicd  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  in  its 
Bloom  was  ta'en  from  me.  yet  the  mode  offends. 

or. 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  form,  of  which  in  its 
Bloom  1  was  reft,  and  yet  the  mode  oflSends. 

Love,  which  to  none  beloved  to  love  remits, 

{with  mutual  wish  to  please^ 
with  wish  of  pleasing  him    Vto  strong, 
with  the  desire  to  please      J 
1  hat.  as  tlKHi  see'st.  not  yet  that  passion  quits,  etc. 

Vou  »iU  find  the^  readings  vary  from  the  MS.  I  sent  jroo.     Vhitj Mt% 
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Noi  l^gevamo  un  giomo  per  diletto 
Di  Lancelotto,  come  Amor  lo  strinse : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  senza  alcun  sospetto. 

Per  pih  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocd  il  viso : 
Ma  solo  un  punto  fii  quel  che  ci  vinse. 

Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 

La  bocca  mi  bacib  tutto  tremante :  40 

Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse — 
Quel  giomo  pih  non  vi  leggemmo  avante 

Mentre  che  V  uno  spirto  questo  disse, 
U  altro  piangeva  s\  che  di  pietade 
lo  venni  meno  cos\  com'  io  morisse ; 

E  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

I.  ['*  A  Gallchault  vras  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  it "  (A.  J.  Batter). 
••  Writer  and  book  were  Gallchault  to  our  will "  (E.  T.  Plumptre).  The 
book  which  the  lovers  were  reading  is  entitlea  L  lUusirt  ti  Famasa 
Historia  di  Lancilotto  del  Logo,  The  "one  point"  of  the  original 
runs  thus :  "  £t  la  reina  .  .  .  lo  pifflia  per  il  mento,  et  lo  huim,  dswiti 
a  Gallchault.  assai  lim^mente."— Venice,  i|58,  £M.  Prim,  ap.  livi. 

ciMto, 


vol.  i.  p.  339.    The  Gallchault  of  the  lancilotto,  the  i 

veyor,     must  not  be  confounded  with  the  stainless  Galahad  of'ihc 

Morte  dArthur.\ 

2.  [Dante  was  in  his  twentieth,  or  twenty-first  year  when  the  tragedy 
of  Franccsca  and  Paolo  was  enacted,  not  at  Rimini,  but  at  Pesnro. 
Some  acquaintance  he  may  have  had  with  her,  tbroogfa  his  friend 
Guido  (not  her  father,  but  prc^tHibly  her  nephew),  enoogh  to  aooount 
for  the  peculiar  emotion  caused  by  her  sanguinary  doom.] 

3.  Ai.TBK NATIVE  Versions  tbaksceibed  bt  Mrs.  Siikixcv. 

March  eo,  iSao. 

line  4 :        Love,  which  too  soon  the  soft  heart  apprehends. 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  form,  the  which  was  there 
Tom  from  me.  and  c^-en  yet  the  mode  offends. 

line  8 :        Remits,  seized  him  for  me  with  joy  so  strongs 

line  12  :      These  were  the  words  then  uttered— 

iiince  I  had  first  perceived  these  souls  offended. 

1  bowed  my  visage  and  so  kept  it  till— 
"  Wliat  think'st  thou  ?  "  s.iid  the  bard,  whom  1  (tic) 
And  then  commenced — "  Alas  unto  such  ill — 

line  18  :         Led  these  ?  "  and  then  I  turned  me  lo  them  still 
And  spoke.  *'  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
Have  made  me  sad  and  tender  even  to  tean^ 
liut  tell  me.  in  the  season  o(  swi-vt  »ighs, 
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We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh, 
Of  Lancilot,  how  Ix)ve  enchained  him  too. 
We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 

But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  Cheeks  in  hue 
All  o'er  discoloured  by  that  reading  were ; 
But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o'erthrew ;  ^ 

When  we  read  the  long-sighed-for  smile  of  her,"- 
To  be  thus  kissed  by  such  devoted  lover,*^ 
He,  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er. 

Kissed  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over :  40 
Accurst  was  the  book  ainl  he  who  wrote !  ^ 
That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover.' 

While  thus  one  Spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 
The  other  wept,  so  that  with  Pity's  thralls 
I  swooned,  as  if  by  Death  I  had  been  smote,* 

And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls."  ' 

March  90.  iSaow 

L  mM/y  tverOtrw.^AfS,] 

ii.   I  yJUm  wt  rtad  the  disirtdrfor  tmiU  tfhtr,  — 

[A/5.    AUtmmHv  faiimi.\ 
iii  by  tuck  a/€rv€mHcvtr,^MS.] 

By  what  and  bow  Love  overcame  vour  fears. 

So  ye  might  recogniie  his  dim  desires?  ** 

Then  she  to  roe.  "  No  greaier  frief  appears 
Than,  when  the  time  of  happiness  expires. 

To  recollect,  and  this  your  teacher  knows. 

But  if  10  find  the  first  root  of  our — r 
Thou  srck'st  with  such  a  sympathy  in  woes. 

I  ^  ill  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  speaks. 

W'c  read  one  day  for  pleasure,  sitting  ck>se. 
Of  l^uncelot,  vkhere  forth  his  passion  breaks. 

We  were  alone  and  we  suspected  nought. 
But  oft  our  eyes  exchanged,  and  changed  oar  cheeks. 

When  we  read  the  desiring  smile  of  her 

Who  to  be  kissed  by  such  true  lover  sought, 
lie  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 

All  treraulou^y  kissed  my  trembling  mouth. 
Accursed  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  it  were — 

That  day  no  further  did  we  read  in  sooth." 
While  the  one  spirit  in  this  manner  spoke 

The  other  wept,  so  that,  for  very  ruth. 
I  felt  as  if  my  trembling  heart  had  broke. 

To  see  the  misery  which  both  enthralls  : 
So  that  I  swooned  as  dying  with  the  stroke.— 

And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falU. 

V(»L.    IV.  Y 
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[canto  V, 


Noi  leggevamo  un  giorno  per  diletto 
Di  Lancelotto,  cotne  Amor  lo  strinse  : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  senza  alciin  sospettOi 

Per  pill  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Qtiella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  !1  viso : 
Ma  solo  un  punto  fu  quel  che  ci  vinse. 

Quando  leggemrao  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amanie, 
Quesd,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 

La  bocca  mi  baci6  tutto  tremante  :  ^o 

Galeotto  fo  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse— 
Quel  giomo  pib  non  vi  leggemmo  avante 

Mentre  che  1*  uno  spirto  questo  disse, 
V  altro  piangeva  s\  che  di  pietade 
lo  venni  meno  cos\  com'  io  morisse ; 

E  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

I.  (**  A  Gallehault  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  U  '*  (A.  J.  Butler). 
*♦  Wnter  and  book  were  GallebauU  toour  will "  (E.  J.  Plumptrft).  The 
book  which  the  lovers  were  invading  is  ea titled  L'lliustri  et  Fupwsa 
MisUrm  di  Laneihtto  del  Logo.  Th^  *' one  point''  of  the  origTisal 
runs  thflt  ^  "  Et  La  reina  ,  *  .  Io  piglia  per  il  tueivto^  et  lo  biicia  davaml 
aGalkhault,  lusai  hingameate, "— A'^enice,  1558,  UL  Prim.  cap.  kvi. 
vol.  U  p.  3139.  The  Galkhault  of  the  Lanctioti&»  the  sbamdess  *'  pur* 
veyor/  must  not  be  ix^nfounded  with  the  stainless  Galahad  of  the 
Afi^rte  dAHhur:\ 

%,  [Daatc  wa5  in  his  twentieih.  or  twenty-first  j  ear  when  the  tragedy 
of  Franc£5ca  and  Piioto  was  eoacted,  not  at  Rimint*  but  at  Pesaro. 
Some  acquaintance  he  may  have  had  with  her.  through  bis  friend 
Guide  (not  her  father,  but  probably  her  nephew)*  enough  to  account 
ibr  the  peculiar  emotion  cauicd  by  her  san^nary  doom  J 

3.  Alti^nativk  Versions  thakscribed  bit  Mjts.  Shells, 

March  so,  183a 
line  4 :        Love,  which  too  soon  f-  *  --^*  ^^^n  apprehendSp 


Seiied  him  for  the  i^ 
Torn  from  me,  and  ev. 

■  which  was  there 
'Me  offends. 

hue  8: 

Remits,  seiied  him  for  •"• 

strongs 

line  13 ; 

These  were  the  wr-''* 
Since  I  had  fif    . 
I  bowed  m 

line-*' 
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We  read  one  day  for  pastiniej  seated  nigh, 
Of  Lancilotj  how  Love  enchained  him  too. 
We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 

But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  Cheeks  in  hue 
All  o'er  discoloured  by  that  reading  were ; 
But  one  point  only  wholly  us  overthrew ;  "- 

When  we  read  the  long-sighed-for  smile  of  hcr,^ 
To  be  thus  kissed  by  such  devoted  lover,'"' 
He,  ^ho  from  me  can  be  divided  ne*er, 

Kissed  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over :   40 
Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  !  ^ 
That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover/ 

While  thus  one  Spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 
The  other  wept,  so  that  with  Pity's  thralls 
I  swooned,  as  if  by  Death  I  had  been  smote,* 

And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls."  ' 

L  * wholly  €vertkrtw.—{MS.'\ 

If,    I  Vfun  we  read  the  deiind-for  smiti  tf  k^r.  — 

[MS^    Aiiermitive  rtading*\ 
tii.  by  iuck  afiyvmt  ii)V€r.—{MS.'\ 


By  what  and  how  Love  Dverciune  your  fears, 

So  ye  might  recognJ^e  his  dim  desires?** 

Then  ihe  to  intN  "  No  greater  grief  appears 
Than,  when  the  time  of  happin^-ss  exptres, 

To  recollect,  and  this  your  teacher  knows. 

But  if  to  find  the  first  root  of  our — :- 
Thou  seek' St  with  such  a  sympathy  in  woes, 

I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  speaks. 

We  read  one  day  for  pleasure,  sitting  close, 
Of  Launcelot,  where  forth  his  passion  breaks. 

We  were  alone  and  we  suspected  nought* 
But  oft  our  eyes  exchnj)ged>  and  changed  our  cheeks* 

When  we  read  the  desiring  smile  of  her 

Who  to  be  ki^^sed  by  such  true  lover  sought » 
He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 

AU  tremulously  kissed  my  trembling  mouih» 
Accursed  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  it  were — 

That  day  no  further  did  we  read  in  sooth/' 
While  the  one  spirit  in  this  manner  spoke 

The  other  wept,  so  that,  for  v^^ry  ruth. 
I  felt  as  if  my  trembling  heart  had  broke. 

To  see  the  misery  which  both  enthralb  : 
So  that  I  swooned  as  dying  with  the  stroke,— 

And  fell  do^n  even  as  a  dead  body  falls. 


VOL.    tV. 
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Another  veraum  of  the  nine, 
line  91 :      Hate  made  me  sad  even  until  the  tean  ariw— 
line  97 :      In  wretchedness,  and  that  your  teacher  knows, 

line  31 :     We  read  one  day  for  pleasure — 

Of  Launoelot,  how  passion  shook  his  ftame. 

We  were  alone  all  unsuspidoushr. 
But  oft  our  e^  met  and  our  dieeks  the  same, 

Pak  and  discoloured  by  that  reading  were ; 

But  one  part  only  wholly  overcame ; 
When  we  read  the  desiring  smile  of  her 

Who  sought  the  kiss  of  such  devoted  ksver ; 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kissed  my  mouth,  trembling  to  that  Idsa  all  over  I 

Accursed  was  that  book  and  he  iriio  wroie^ 

That  day  we  did  no  further  page  uncover.'* 
While  thus— etc. 

line  45 :      I  swooned  to  death  with  sympathetic  thought^ 


[Another  version.] 
line  33 :      We  were  alone,  and  we  suspected  nought 

But  oft  our  meeting  eyes  made  pale  our  cheeks, 
Urged  b]r  that  reading  for  our  ruin  wrought ; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  overcame : 
When  we  read  the  desuin^  smile  which  sought 
By  such  true  lover  to  be  kissed— the  same 

Who  from  my  side  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kissed  my  mouth,  trembling  o'er  all  his  firame  I 
Accurst  the  book,  etc..  etc. 

[Another  version.] 
line  33 :      We  were  alone  and— etc. 

But  one  point  only  'twas  our  ruin  wrovight. 
When  we  read  the  desiring  smile  of  her 

Who  to  be  kissed  of  such  true  lover  loagbt ; 
He  who  for  roe.  etc..  etc 


MARINO    FALIERO, 

DOGE  OF  VENICE; 

AN    HISTORICAL   TRAGEDY, 
IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


*Dux  ioquieti  turbidui  Adrue.** 

Horace.  [O^.  III.  cUL  lint  sV 


[Marino  Falitro  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  April  25,  182 1.  Mr.  Cooper 
played  "The  Doge;"  Mrs.  W.  West,  "Angiolina,  wife  of 
the  Doge."  The  piece  was  repeated  on  April  30^  May  i,  3,  3, 
4,  and  14,  1821. 

A  revival  was  attempted  at  Druiy  Lane,  Mav  20, 21, 1842, 
when  Macready  appeared  as  ^'The  Doge,"  and  Helen 
Faucit  as  "Angiolina"  (see  Life  and  Remains  of  E.  L. 
Blanchard,  1891,  i.  346-348). 

An  adaptation  of  B>Ton's  play,  by  W.  Bayle  Bernard* 
was  produced  at  Dnir>'  Lane,  November  2,  1867.  It  was 
played  till  December  17,  1867.  Phelps  took  the  part  of 
^*The  Doge,"  and  Mrs.  Hermann  of  "Angiolina."  In 
Germany  an  adaptation  by  Arthur  Fitger  was  peifMrmed 
nineteen  times  by  the  '*  Meiningers,"  circ.  1887  (see  En^- 
iiscke  Studien,  1899,  xxvii.  146).] 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MARINO  FALIERO. 


Byron  had  no  sooner  finished  the  fir  it  dr^/t  of  Mmfmd 
thim  he  began  (February  25,  18  tj)  to  \ky  ihc  foiindMion  i>f 
another  tragedy.  Venice  was  new  \o  Wm\  and,  on  vi»iiifi^ 
the  Do^'s  Palace,  the  veiled  sp^uc  inf ended  for  the  poruaii 
oC  Mann  Falter,  and  the  *'  Giatiu'  Suircaie«"  whov^  a«  lie 
beliered,  **  he  was  once  crowned  :ind  ;iherwardi  decanttaied," 
had  laid  hold  of  his  imagination ,  v^htte  the  legend  of  the 
C&mgimra^  ''an  old  man  jealous  ojid  coiii|>inn^  iigaimit 
the  state  of  which  he  was . . .  Chief,"  pnxniied  a  subject  which 
the  "  devil  himself  might  have  drmmatifcd  €&n  am&r^. 

But  other  interests  and  ideas  chiimed  his  attention,  and 
for  more  than  three  years  the  project  slept.  At  Imth  he 
slips  into  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  Mufmyr  datod, 
•*  Ravenna,  April  9,  1820  "  {Letie*s,  1901,  v,  7),  an  latii^aiadft 
that  he  had  begun  "a  tragedy  on  the  subjei.-t  of  ifiailftO 
Faliero,  the  Doge  of  Venice."  The  **  ImitJ^tion  dt  Dsaiiy 
the  Translation  of  Pulci,  the  D  :  V  i 

o^r,  and,  in  prospecting  for  a  new  vein,  a  fresh  lode  of 
literary  ore,  he  passed,  by  a  natural  transition,  from  Italian 
literature  to  Italian  histor>',  from  the  romantic  and  humorous 
epopee  of  Pulci  and  Herni,  to  the  pseudo-classic  drama  of 
Alrieri  and  Monti. 

Jealousy,  as  "  Monk  '^  Lewis  had  advised  him  (August, 
1817X  was  an  *'  exhausted  passion  "  in  the  drama,  and  to  lay 
the  scene  in  Venice  was  to  provoke  comparison  with  Shake- 
speare and  Otway  ;  but  the  man  himself,  the  fiery  Dore, 
passionate  but  not  jealous,  a  noble  turned  democrat  pro  Juu 
vici^  an  old  man  ** greatly"  finding  "quarrel  in  a  straw,* 
afforded  a  theme  historically  time-honoured,  and  yet  unap- 
propriated by  tragic  art. 

There  was,  too,  a  living  interest  in  the  story.  For  history 
was  repeating  itself,  and  '*  politics  were  savage  and  un- 
certain." **  Mischief  was  afoot,"  and  the  tradition  of  a 
conspiracy  which  failed  might  find  an  historic  parallel   in 
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a  conspiracy  which  would  succeed.  There  was  '*THAT 
brewing  in  Italy"  which  migfit,  perhaps,  inspire  ^a  peo|de 
to  redress  itself,** "  and  with  a  cry  of, '  Up  with  the  Republic ! ' 
'Down  with  the  Nobility!*  send  the  Baroarians  of  all  nations 
back  to  their  own  dens  !  "    {Letters^  1901,  v.  10,  12,  l^) 

In  taking  the  field  as  a  dramatist,  Byron  sought  to  win 
distinction  for  himself—in  the  first  place  by  historical 
accuracy,  and,  secondly,  by  artistic  regularity— by  a  stricter 
attention  to  the  dramatic  "unities."  '^  History  is  doselj 
followed,"  he  tells  Murray,  in  a  letter  dated  July  17,  i8ao; 
and,  again,  in  the  Preface  {vide  post^  pp.  332-337),  which  is 
an  expansion  of  the  letter,  he  gives  a  list  of  the  authorities 
which  he  had  consulted,  and  claims  to  have  "  transferred 
into  our  language  an  historical  fact  worthy  of  conunemora- 
tion."  More  than  once  in  his  letters  to  Murray  he  reverts 
to  this  profession  of  accuracy,  and  encloses  some  addittonal 
note,  in  which  he  points  out  and  rectifies  an  occasional 
deviation  from  the  historical  record.  In  this  respect,  at  anv 
rate,  he  could  contend  on  more  than  equal  terms  ''with 
established  writers,*'  that  is,  with  Shakespeare  and  Otway, 
and  could  present  to  his  countrymen  an  exacter  and,  scs 
more  lifelike  picture  of  the  Venetian  Republic  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  he  was  bitten  with  the  love  of  study  ibr  its  own 
sake,  with  a  premature  passion  for  erudition,  and  thaU  he 
sought  and  found  relief  from  physical  and  inteUectnal  excite- 
ment in  the  intricacies  of  research.  If  his  histonr  is  at  fiudt, 
it  was  not  from  any  lack  of  diligence  on  his  part,  but  because 
the  materials  at  his  disposal  or  within  his  cognizance  were 
inaccurate  and  misleading.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the 
huge  collection  of  Venetian  archives  which  had  recently  beoi 
deposited  in  the  Convent  of  the  Frari,  or  of  Dona's  transcript 
of  Sanudo*s  Diaries,  bequeathed  in  1816  to  the  Library  of 
St.  Mark  ;  but  he  quotes  as  his  authorities  the  Viim  Dmcmm 
Venetorum,  of  Mann  Sanudo  ( 1 466-1 J35),  the  Storia^eic.^  of 
Andrea  Navagero  (1483-1529^  and  the  Principj  di  SUrm^ 
efc,  of  Vettor  Sandi,  which  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centur>'.  B>Ton*s  chroniclers  were  ancient,  but 
not  ancient  enough ;  and,  though  the>'  '*  handed  down  the 
story  **  (see  Med  win,  Conversations^  p.  173),  the>'  depart  in 
numerous  particulars  from  the  facts  .recorded  in  contem- 
porary documents.  Unquestionably  the  legend,  as  it  appears 
in  Sanudo's  perplexing  and  uncritical  narrative  (see,  rar  the 
translation  of  an  original  version  of  the  Italian,  AfPemdix^  pp. 
462-467), is  more  dramatic  than  the  "low  beginnings" ot  the 
myth,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  annalists  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but,  like  other  legends,  it  is  insus- 
ceptible of  proof.     B>Ton*s  Doge  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
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unhistorical  as  his  Bonivard  or  his  Mazeppa.  (See  Nm^vo 
Archivio  Vitutc^  1893,  voL  v.  pt  L  pp.  95-197 ;  1897,  voL 
xiii.  pt  L  pp.  5-107  ;  pt.  ii.  pp.  277-374  J  La  Archivts  di 
Vtmu^  par  Armand  Baichet,  '^^^i  ^^^^^  ^^^  Re^ubMica 
di  VituMU^  Giuseppe  Cappelletti.  1849,  iv.  pp.  262-317.) 

At  the  dose  01  the  PreCace,  py  way  01  an  afterthooght, 
Bvron  announces  his  detenn'miitian  cq  rs capc  '*  the  reproach 
oc  the  English  theatrical  ct^mpositiom "  ''by  prcserysng  a 
nearer  approach  to  unity «"*  by  bubTititutiiii;  ibe  rcgtil^rity  of 
French  and  Italian  okkIcIs  for  the  baibar kim  %A  the  Ebia- 
beihan  dramatists  and  tbcir  fiuccr«&on.  Goethe  {C&m?0tm- 
ticns,  1874,  p.  114)  is  said  to  bnve  "laughed  to  think  thai 
Byron,  who,  in  practical  life-,  could  never  RcUpt  himself^  ami 
nerer  even  asked  about  ii  bw,  ImnUy  subjected  himitclf  tp 
the  stupidest  of  laws — th;ii  of  thr  iirte  uMifits.^  It  wa% 
peiiiapsyin  part  with  this  i>bjcct  in  view^  to  make  bii  letdert 
smilep  to  provoke  their  A»to;ii)«hnieDt,  that  he  affected  a 
seventy  foreign  to  his  genius  and  ^vt  varvitnce  wiih  hi«  record. 
It  was  an  agreeable  thought  that  he  could  fo^^eajiily  past 
from  one  extreme  to  anotber,  frtmi  Man/rid  to  Mafim* 
FmiUrOf  and,  at  the  same  iinie,  indulge  **m  a  bttle  sally  of 
gratuitous  sauciness**  {QaarUriy  A'nitm^  July,  sSsj,  vctL 
xxviL  p.  480)  at  the  expense  of  his  own  cotifitrymen.  But 
there  were  other  influence!  at  tiork.  He  bad  been  power ^ 
fully  impressed  by  the  eiierg>'  and  dtrectneiba  of  Alfieri'i 
work^and  he  was  eager  to  emuJate  tbe  p^vuy  and  nrnplidty, 
if  not  the  terseness  and  cone  itenest,  of  bis  Hy\t  and  taiiguaa«* 
The  drama  was  a  new  wcrrld  lo  conquer,  and  so  &f  as  ^ii 
own  literature  "  was  concemal  it  appeared  that  tuccns  might 
be  attainable  by  *' a  severer  approAch  to  the  rules "  (Letter 
to  Murray,  February  16,  iSiit— thai  by  taking  Ameri  ai 
his  model  he  might  step  into  the  ikM  rank  of  English 
dramatists. 

Goethe  thought  that  Byron  failed  **  to  understand  the  pur- 
pose "  of  the  "  three  unities,""  that  he  regarded  the  law  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  did  not  perceive  that  if  a  play  was  ^*  com- 
prehensible" the  unities  mieht  be  neglected  and  disregarded. 
It  is  possible  that  his  "blind  obedience  to  the  law*  may 
have  been  dictated  by  the  fer>'our  of  a  convert ;  but  it  is 
equally  possible  that  he  looked  be>'ond  the  law  or  its  fulfil- 
ment to  an  ulterior  object,  the  discomfiture  of  the  romantic 
school,  with  its  contempt  for  regularity,  its  passionate  appeal 
from  art  to  nature.  If  he  was  minded  to  raise  a  **  Grecian 
temple  of  the  purest  architecture  "  {Leitirs^  1901,  v.  Appendix 
111.  p.  5 $9),  it  was  not  without  some  thought  and  hope  ol 
shammg,  by  force  of  contrast,  the  ''  mosane,^  the  "groteaqoe 
edifice  '*  ij(  barbarian  contemporaries  and  rivals.    Byroo  was 
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"  ever  a  fighter,''  and  his  claim  to  regularity,  to  a  deter  pra- 
servation  of  the  "  unities/'  was  of  the  nature  of  a  challenge. 

Marino  Faliero  was  dedicated  to  "Baron  Goethe,"  but 
the  letter  which  should  have  contained  the  dedicatioii  wag 
delayed  in  transit  Goethe  never  saw  the  dedicatioii  till  it 
was  placed  in  his  hands  by  John  Murray  the  Third,  in  1831, 
but  he  read  the  play,  and  after  Byron's  death  bore  testimonr 
to  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  essential  worth.  ^  Lord 
Byron^  notwithstanding  his  predominant  penonalityi  has 
sometimes  had  the  power  of  renouncing  himself  altogedwri 
as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  particiilariy 
in  his  Marino  Faliero,  In  this  piece  one  quite  forgets  that 
Lord  Byron,  or  even  an  Englishman,  wrote  it  We  lire 
entirely  in  Venice,  and  entirely  in  the  time  in  which  the 
action  takes  place.  The  personages  speak  quite  iirom  them- 
selves and  their  oi^ti  condition,  without  having  any  of  the 
subjective  feelings,  thoughts,  and  opinions  of  the  poet  *  {jCom* 
versationSy  1874,  p.  453). 

Byron  spent  three  months  over  the  composition  of  Marino 
Faliero,  The  tragedy  was  completed  July  17  {Letters^  1901, 
V.  52),  and  the  copying  {videpost^  p*  461,  note  2)  a  month 
later  (August  16,  17,  1820).  The  final  draft  of  *' all  the  acU 
corrected"  was  despatched  to  England  some  days  before 
October  6,  1820. 

Early  in  Januar>',  1821  (sec  Letters  to  Murray,  January  1 1, 
20, 1821,  Letters^  1901,  v.  221-228),  an  annoimcement  reached 
Bvron  that  his  play  was  to  be  brought  out  at  Dmiy  Lane 
Theatre,  by  Elhston.  Against  this  he  protested  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  and  finally,  on  Wednesday,  April  35, 
four  days  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  (April  31, 
1 821),  an  injunction  was  obtained  from  Lord  Chanodlor 
Eldon,  prohibiting  a  performance  announced  for  that  evening. 
EUiston  pursued  the  Chancellor  to  the  steps  of  his  own 
house,  and  at  the  last  moment  persuaded  him  to  allow  the 
play  to  be  acted  on  that  night  only.  Legal  proceeedtngs 
were  taken,  but,  in  the  end,  the  injunction  was  withdrawn, 
with  the  consent  of  Byron's  solicitors,  and  the  plajr  was 
represented  again  on  April  30,  and  on  five  nights  m  the 
following  May.  As  Byron  had  iortsttn^  Marino  Faliiro  was 
coldly  received  by  the  playgoine  public,  and  proved  a  loss 
to  the  ''  speculating  buffoons,"  who  had  not  realized  that  it 
was  "  unfit  for  their  Fair  or  their  booth  "  (Letter  to  Murray, 
January  20,  1S21  ^  Lellers,  1 901,  v.  228,  and  p.  226,  $ioio  3. 
See,  too.  Memoirs  of  Robert  W,  Eiiiston^  1845,  pp.  368-271). 

B>Ton  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  story  of  Marino 
Faliero  was  a  drama  "ready  to  hand ; "  but  he  has  had  many 
followers,  if  not  imitators  or  rivals. 
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^*  Marifio  FalUro^  tragtfdie  en  cinq  actes,"  by  Casimir 
Jean  Francois  Delarigne,  was  played  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Theatre  of  Porte  Saint  Martin,  May  31,  1839. 

In  Germany  tragedies  based  on  the  same  theme  have 
been  publishctl  by  Otto  Ludwig,  Leipzig,  1874;  Martin 
Grid^  Vienna,  1879;  Murad  Eftendi  (Franz  von  Werner), 
1881,  and  others  {Engliscki  StudicHy  vol  zzviL  pp.  146, 147). 

Marm4  FalUro^  a  Tragedy,  by  A.  C  Swinoume,  was 
published  in  188$. 

Marino  FaiUromzt  reviewed  by  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edimhurgh 
Riviiw^  July,  1831,  vol.  3$,  pp.  271-28^  ;  by  Heber,  In  the 
Quarterly  Rtviiw^  July,  1822,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  476-49^  ;  and 
hf  John  Wilson,  in  Blackwood's  Edinhurgk  MagOMime^ 
Apnl,  1821,  vol.  9,  pp.  93-103.  For  other  notices,  vuU  amti 
(•*  Introduction  to  Thi  Prophecy  0/ Damtt^^  p.  24a 


PREFACE. 


The  conspiraqr  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  it  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  most 
singular  government,  city,  and  people  of  modem  history. 
It  occurred  in  the  year  1355.  Every  thing  about  Venice 
is,  or  was,  extraordinary — her  aspect  is  like  a  dream, 
and  her  history  is  like  a  romance.  The  story  of  this 
Doge  is  to  be  found  in  all  her  Chronicles,  and  i»r- 
ticularly  deuiled  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Doges,"  by  Itfaiin 
Sanuto,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  mofif 
and  clearly  relat^,  and  is  perhaps  more  dramatic  in 
itself  than  any  scenes  which  can  be  founded  upon  the 
subject. 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  talents 
and  of  courage.  I  find  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,'  where  he  beat  the  King 
of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  killing 
eight  thousand  men,  and  keeping  the  besieged  at  the 
same  time  in  check ;  an  exploit  to  which  I  know  none 
similar  in  history,  except  that  of  Cxsar  at  Alesia,*  and 
of  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade.  He  was  afterwards  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  in  the  same  war.     He  took  Capo 

I.  Marin  Falicro  was  not  in  command  of  ihc  land  forces  at  the  siefs 
of  ZiiOi  in  1346.  Acconiing  to  contemporary  documents,  he  ftidd  a 
naral  command  under  Civran,  who  was  m  charge  of  the  fleet  BjrrQQ 
was  muled  liy  an  error  in  Morclli's  ItaJiaD  version  of  the  Ckrmitm 
tad  rati  ma  sru  kistoria  o^stJiomis  Jaderct,  p.  xi.  (See  Marino  faUtr9 
aianti  tl  IK'^ado,  by  Vittorio  Lauahno,  published  in  Nmcvo  ArtMpU 
I'emeto,  1893,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  1x2,  note  4.)] 

X  [For  the  siege  of  Alesta  (Alise  in  C6te  d'Or).  which  remlted  in  tbt 
defeat  of  the  Gauls  and  the  surrender  of  VercingcConx,  lee  Dt  BdU 
Caliuo.  vii   68  9a     IW-lgrade  fell  to  Prince  ICogroe,  August  18,  1717.! 
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d'Istria.  He  was  ambassador  at  Genoa  and  Rome»— «t 
which  last  he  received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the 
dukedom ;  his  absence  being  a  proof  that  he  sought  it 
by  no  intrigue,  since  he  was  apprised  of  his  predecessoi's 
death  and  his  own  succession  at  the  same  moment  But 
he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ungovernable  temper.  A 
story  is  told  by  Sanuto,  of  his  having,  many  years  before, 
when  podesta  and  captain  at  Treviso,  boxed  the  ears  of 
the  bishop,  who  was  somewhat  tardy  in  bringing  the 
Host.^  For  this,  honest  Sanuto  "saddles  him  with  a 
judgment,"  as  Thwackum  did  Square ; '  but  he  does  nol 
tell  us  whether  he  was  punished  or  rebuked  by  the 
Senate  for  this  outrage  at  the  time  of  its  commiwioiL 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  afterwards  at  peace  widi 
the  church,  for  we  find  him  ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
invested  with  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of 
Treviso,  and  with  the  title  of  count,  by  Ix>renzo,  Count- 
bishop  of  Ceneda.  For  these  facts  my  authorities  are 
Sanuto,  Vettor  Sandi,*  Andrea  Navagero,*  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Zara,  first  published  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Abate  Morelli,  in  his  Monummti  Vepimam 
di  varia  LetUratura^  printed  in  1796,*  all  of  which  I 
have  looked  over  in  the  original  language.  The  modems, 
Daru,   Sisniondi,   and   Laugier,   nearly  agree  with  Ae 

I.  [If  this  event  evtrr  took  place,  it  must  iiavc  been  in  1346,  when  die 
future  Doge  was  iK'tween  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  a|;e.  The  story 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  chronicle  of  Bartolomeo  Zuccato.  noujo 
e  cancelliere  of  the  Comune  di  Treviso.  which  belonn  to  the  fint 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  X'enetian  chronicTen  who  were 
Faliero's  contemporaries,  and  Anonimo  Torriano,  a  Trevium,  who 
wrote  l)ofore  Zucaito.  arc  silent.  See  Marino  Faliero,  Im  Ccmgimrm,  bjr 
Vittorio  I.,a7.i:arino. — Nuofo  Ankix'to  I'rtu/o,  1897,  vol.  xiii.  pt.  I  p*  a9b| 

a.  ["S(|uare  talked  in  a  very  different  strain.  ...  In  proooandng 
these  [sentences  from  the  Tusculan  Qmestiom.  rfi.]  he  was  one  dtaijr  io 
eager  that  he  unfortunately  bit  hi^  tongue  .  .  /  this  accident  gftve 
Thwackum,  who  wzs  present,  and  who  held  all  such  doctrines  to  be 
heathenish  and  atheistical,  an  op|)ortunitv  to  clap  a  judgment  on  his 
\xnxk."— The  History  of  Tom  Jonfs,  a  FounJ/inir,  Hk.  V.  chap.  ii.  1768. 
i.  234.  See,  too.  letter  to  Murray.  November  aj,  182a,  Letters,  1901. 
vi.  142;  Life,  p.  57a] 

3,  [Frind^J  Ji  storia  civile  del  la  Frfubblica  di  I'enetia.  Scrhti  dft 
Vector  Sandi.  1755.  Part  II.  torn.  i.  pp.  127,  laS.l 

4.  [Storia  delta  Kffublica  I'e/tetiana.  Sa-itta  da  Andrea  Navagicro, 
<i/W  Muratori.  Italic.  Jierum,  Serif  tores,  1733.  xxiil.  p.  924,  if.] 

3.  [I storia  dell  assedio  e  delta  Ricu^ra  di  /.ara,  Fatta  da*  Venetiamt 
Ht'lt  anno  1346.     Scritta  da  auctore  con  torn  poraneo,  pp.  i.-\xxviii.] 
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ancient  chroniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  conspiracy 
to  Ym  jealousy  ;  but  I  find  this  nowhere  asserted  by  the 
national  historians.      Vettor  Sandi,  indeed*  says  that 

"Altri  scrissero  che dalla  gelosa  suspizion  di 

esso  Doge  siasi  fatto  (Michel  Steno)  staccar  con  violenzay" 
etc,  etc ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
the  genenl  opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanuto,  or  by 
Navagero ;  and  Sandi  himself  adds,  a  moment  afteri  that 
**  per  altre  Veneziane  memorie  traspiri,  che  non  il  scio 
desiderio  di  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  congiura  ma  ancbe 
la  innau  abituale  ambizion  sua,  per  cui  anelavm  a  fiusi 
prindpe  independentc"  The  first  motive  appears  to 
have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of  the  wwds 
written  by  Michel  Steno  on  the  ducal  chair,  and  by  Ae 
liffht  and  inadequate  sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the  offender, 
who  was  one  of  their  '*tre  Capu"^  The  attentioot  of 
Steno  himself  appear  to  have  been  directed  towards  one 
of  her  damsels,  and  not  to  the  '*  Dogaressa "  *  heiaeU; 
against  whose  fisme  not  the  slightest  insinuation  appears, 
while  she  is  praised  for  her  beauty,  and  remarkeid  for 
her  youth.  Neither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unlets  the  Unt 
of  Sandi  be  an  assertion)  that  the  Doge  was  actuated  hf 
jealousy  of  his  wife ;  but  rather  by  respect  for  her,  and 
for  his  own  honour,  warranted  by  his  past  services  and 
present  dignity. 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to  in 
English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  View  of  Italy.*  His 
account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests  about  old 
men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so  great  an 

I.  [Michele  Steno  was  not.  as  Sanudo  and  others  stale,  one  of  Uie 
Capi  of  ihc  Quarantia  in  1^55.  but  twenty  years  later,  in  1375.  When 
Faliero  was  elected  to  the  ISof^eship.  Steno  was  a  jrouth  of  twenty,  ind 
a  roan  under  thirty  years  of  a^  was  not  eligible  for  the  QuArmntia. — 
La  Comrimra,  etc..  p.  64.] 

X  [History  does  not  bear  out  the  tradition  of  her  youth.  Aloica 
Gradeniffo  was  bom  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
became  Dogaressa  when  she  was  more  than  forty-five  yean  of  age. — 
La  CongiMra,  y.  69.' 

3.  [See  A  V  irw  of  the  Society  and  Manners  in  Ilaiy,  by  John  Moore, 
M.D..  1781.  i.  i44'iS3«  The  "  sule  jest "  is  thus  worded :  **Thblady 
imarined  she  had  been  affronted  by  a  young  Venetian  nnhlrman  at  a 
pubCc  ball,  and  she  complained  bitterly  ...  to  her  husband.  The  old 
Doge,  who  had  all  the  desire  imaginable  to  pleaie  his  wile,  <~ 
m  this  matter,  at  least,  to  give  her  ample  saiis^Ktion."] 
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effect  from  so  slight  a  cause.  How  so  acute  and  severe 
an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  of  Zeluoo  coold 
wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable.  He  knew  that  a  basin 
of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Masham's  gown  deprived  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  commandi  and  led  to  the 
inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht — ^that  Louis  XIV.  was 
plunged  into  the  most  desolating  wars,  because  lus 
minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding  fault  with  a  window, 
and  wished  to  give  him  another  occupation — ^tfaat  Hden 
lost  Troy — ^that  Lucretia  expelled  the  Tarquins  fitom 
Rome — and  that  Cava  brought  the  Moon  to  Spain — 
that  an  insulted  husband  led  the  Gauls  to  Clusiimiy  and 
thence  to  Rome — that  a  single  verse  of  Frederick  IL^  of 
Prussia  on  the  Abb^  de  Bemis,  and  a  jest  on  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of  Rosbach^^hat  the 
elopement  of  Dearbhoigil'  with  Mac  Murcfaad  con* 
ducted  the  English  to  the  slavery  of  Ireland  that  a 
personal  pique  between  Maria  Antoinette  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  precipitated  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Bouri>oni 
— and,  not  to  multiply  instances  of  the  Uterrima  tmum^ 
that  Commodus,  Domitian,  and  Caligula  fell  victims  not 
to  their  public  tyranny,  but  to  private  voigeance — and 
that  an  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from  the 
ship  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America  destroyed 
both  King  and  Commonwealth.  After  these  instancrai, 
on  the  least  reflection  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  in  Dr. 
Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a  man  used  to  command, 
who  had  served  and  swayed  in  the  most  impoituH 
offices,  should  fiercely  resent,  in  a  fierce  age,  an  vn- 
punished  affront,  the  grossest  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant  The  age  of  Faliero  is 
little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to  favour  it — 

"  The  voung  roan's  wrath  is  like  [light]  straw  on  fire, 
But  like  m  hot  stetl  is  thi  old  man's  ire." 

[Darie  Gellatley  i  song  in  ^aver/^,  cfaipk.  ihr.] 

I.  [For  Frederick's  verse,  "  Evitei  de  Bemis  la  sterile  aboodanoe.** 
see  La  BihH^grafkii  UmiverstlU,  art  "  Bemis  ; "  and  for  his  jest.  **  Je 
ne  la  connais  pas,'*  aee  History  «f  Frtderick  the  Great,  by  Tbomas 
Carlyle.  1898,  vi.  14.] 

9.  [For  the  story  of  the  abduction  of  Dervorgilla.  wife  of  Tieman 
O'Koare.  b^  Dermot  Mac-Nfurchad.  King  of  Leinstrr,  in  1153.  set 
Moore's  History  of  Inland^  1837,  ii.  aoo.  j 
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"  Young  men  soon  give  and  toon  forget  affronts. 
Old  age  is  slow  at  both." 

Laugier's  reflections  are  more  philosophical: — ^''Tale 
fb  il  fine  ignominioso  di  un'  uomo,  che  la  sua  nascidt, 
la  sua  etii,  il  suo  carattere  dovevano  tener  lontano 
dalle  passioni  produttrid  di  grandi  delitti.  I  luoi 
taknA  per  lungo  tempo  esercitati  ne'  maggiori  im- 
piegfai,  la  sua  capaciti  sperimentau  ne*  govemi  e  ndle 
ambasriate,  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stima  e  la  fiduda 
de*  dttadini,  ed  avevano  uniti  i  suffiragj  per  oollocario 
alia  testa  della  repubblica.  Innalzato  ad  un  |;fado  che 
terminava  gloriosamente  la  sua  vita,  il  risentmiento  di 
im'  ingiuria  leggiera  insinub  nd  suo  cuore  tal  vdeno  che 
bastb  a  corrompere  le  antiche  sue  qualitk,  e  a  coodnrlo 
al  termine  dd  scellerati ;  serio  esempio,  che  prova  mem 
asirvi  M^  im  cui  lafrudemta  wmana  sia  sUura^  t  eke  mdt 
mmmo  nsUme  sewtpre  passumi  capad  a  Ustmormiie^  ptamde 
mem  irnmjgiM  sepra  se  stessoP  ^ 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero  bmed 
his  life?  I  have  searched  the  chroniders,  and  find 
nothing  of  the  kind  :  it  is  true  that  he  avowed  alL  He 
was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture,  but  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  any  application  for  mercy  on  his  part ; 
and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having  taken  him  to 
the  rack  seems  to  argue  any  thing  but  his  having  shown 
a  want  of  firmness,  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
also  mentioned  by  those  minute  historians,  who  by  no 
means  favour  him :  such,  indeed,  would  be  contrary  to 
his  character  as  a  soldier,  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  at  which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the  truth  of  history.  I 
know  no  justification,  at  any  distance  of  time,  for 
calumniating  an  historical  character :  surdy  truth  belongs 
to  the  dead,  and  to  the  unfortunate :  and  they  who  have 
died  upon  a  scaffold  have  generally  had  faults  enough  of 
their  own,  without  attributing  to  them  that  which  the 
very  incurring  of  the  perils  which  conducted  them  to 
their  violent  death  renders,  of  all  others,  the  most  im- 
probable.    The   black  veil  which  is  painted  over  Ae 

I.  [Istoria  dtlU  RepukblUm  H   Vimaia,  del  Sig.  Abate  Laqgler, 

Tradotta  del  Francete.     Venice.  1778.  iv.  30.] 
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place  of  Marino  Faliero  amongst  the  Doges,  and  die 
Giants'  Staircase,^  where  he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned, 
and  decapitated,  struck  forcibly  upon  my  imagination; 
as  did  his  fiery  character  and  strange  story.  I  went,  in 
1819,  in  search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the 
church  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo ;  and,  as  I  was  stand- 
ing before  the  monument  of  another  family,  a  priest 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  I  can  show  you  finer  monu- 
ments than  that."  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  seaidi  of 
that  of  the  Faliero  family,  and  particularly  of  the  Doge 
Marino's.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  will  show  it  you ; "  ai^ 
conducting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed  out  a  sarcophagus 
in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscription.'  He  said  that  it 
had  been  in  a  convent  adjoining,  but  was  removed  after 
the  French  came,  and  placed  in  its  present  situatioa; 
that  he  had  seen  the  tomb  opened  at  its  removal ;  there 
were  still  some  bones  remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige 
of  the  decapitation.  The  equestrian  statue  *  of  whidi  I 
have  made  mention  in  the  third  act  as  before  that  church 
is  not,  however,  of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now 
obsolete  warrior,  although  of  a  later  date.  There  were 
two  other  Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino ;  Orddafo, 
who  fell  in  battle  at  Zara,  in  11 17  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns),  and  Vital  Faliero*  who 
reigned  in  1082.  The  family,  originally  from  Fano,  was 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  blood  and  wealth  in  the  cit^  of 
once  the  most  wealthy  and  still  the  most  ancient  families 
in  Europe.  The  length  1  have  gone  into  on  this  nibject 
will  show  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  it  Whether  I 
have  succeeded  or  not  in  the  tragedy,  I  have  at  least 

I.  rXhe  marble  staircase  on  which  Faliero  took  the  duod  oath,  and 
on  wDich  he  was  afterwards  beheaded,  led  into  the  eonutfud  of  tbt 
palace.  It  was  erected  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  in  154011  and  waa 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  Riuo's  fa9ade,  which  was  eroded  in 
14S4.  The  "Scala  dei  Giganti"  (built  by  Antonio  Riiso,  drc  14^ 
docs  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  older  staircase.] 

a.  [On  the  north  side  of  the  Campo,  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Saaii 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (better  known  as  i»an  Zanipolo),  stands  the  Scoola  di 
San  Marca  Attached  to  the  lower  hall  of  tne  Scuola  is  the  Chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  in  which  the  sarcophafus  coniainii^  tbebooei 
of  Marino  Faliero  was  discovered  in  1815.] 

3.  [In  the  Campo  in  front  of  the  churcli  is  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Rartolomeo  CoUeoni,  designed  bw  Andrea  Veroedo.  and  cast  in  1496 
by  Alessandro  Leopardi.<-//jff/AN?i.'  Sortkem  Italy,  p.  374.  j 
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transferred  into  our  language  an  historical  fact  worthy  of 
commemoration. 

It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this  work ; 
and  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the  records,  I 
was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn  on  a  jealousy 
in  Faliero.  But,  perceiving  no  foimdation  for  this  in 
historical  truth,  and  aware  that  jealousy  is  an  c^luui^tcd 
pasrioQ  in  the  drama,  I  have  given  it  a  morti  hi^tonoij 
form*  I  was,  besides,  well  advised  by  the  lati!  Matthew 
Lewis  ^  on  that  point,  in  talking  with  him  of  my  intention 
at  Venice  in  1817.  "  If  you  make  him  jealous,"  said  he, 
''recollect  that  you  have  to  contend  with  ciiablbbed 
writers,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakespeare,  and  an  eiJiausted 
subject : — stick  to  the  old  fiery  Doge's  natuml  ctlmmcter, 
wh^  will  bear  you  out,  if  properly  drawn ;  anil  make 
your  plot  as  regular  as  you  can."  Sir  WiiHani  Drum* 
mond*  gave  me  nearly  the  same  counsel.  liow  far  I 
have  foUowed  these  instructions,  or  whether  they  have 
availed  me,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  have  had  00 
view  to  the  stage ;  in  its  present  state  it  is»  perbais,  not 
a  very  exalted  object  of  ambition ;  besides^  I  liave  been 
too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have  thought  it  to  at  any 
time.**  And  I  cannot  conceive  any  man  of  tnitable 
feeling  ^  putting  himself  at  the  mercies  of  an  audience. 
The  sneering  reader,  and  the  loud  critic,  and  the  tart 
review,  are  scattered  and  distant  calamit*^  '  T'<'f  tK- 
trampling  of  an  intelligent  or  of  an  ignorant  audience 
on  a  production  which,  be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a 
mental  labour  to  the  writer,  is  a  palpable  and  immediate 
grievance,  heightened  by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  com- 
petency to  judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own  imprudence 
in  electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I  capable  of  writing 
a  play  which  could  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success 
would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  failure  great  pain.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that,  even  during  the  time  of  being  one  of 

L  //  is  ItJtt  Uing  ai  tki  tokoU  process  of  a  icoman's  toiUt — ii  dtMsuAamis, 
iL  Am/  mam  cf  comwtom  indtpemdtmti. — [«l/5.  M.  croW.] 

I.  (S<«  PoetUal  \Vo9ks,  1898.  i.  317,  mete  \.\ 
a.  ^See  iMters,  1898,  ii.  79,  note  3.] 

VOL.    IV.  Z 
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the  committee  of  one  of  the  theaMs,  I  never  made  the 
attempt,  and  never  will.^  But  I  wish  that  otheis  would, 
for  surely  there  is  dramatic  power  somewhoe,  where 

X.  While  I  was  in  the  sub-committee  of  Dniry  Lane  Tbeatrei  I  ean 
vouch  for  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  for  mj^self,  that  we  did  our  twst  to 
bring  back  the  legitimate  drama.  I  tried  what  I  oould  to  fpel  Xb 
Micntford  revived,  but  in  vain,  and  equally  in.vain  in  fisvoor  of  Sochclif^t 
Ivan^  which  was  thought  an  acting  play ;  and  I  endeavoorad  alao  to 
wake  Mr.  Coleridge  to  write  us  a  tragedy.*  Those  who  art  not  ia  th* 
secret  will  hardly  believe  that  the  School  for  Scandal  is  the  play  which 
has  brought  the  least  mofuy,  averaging  the  number  of  timti  il  has  ban 
acted  since  its  production ;  so  Manager  Dibdin  assured  me.  Of  wfatt 
has  occurred  since  Maturin's  Bertram  I  am  not  aware  ;t  to  that  I  nay 
be  traducing,  through  ignorance,  some  excellent  new  writers ;  if  ao»  I 
beg  their  ps^on.  f  have  been  absent  from  England  neariy  ftva  Tsan, 
and,  till  last  year,  I  never  read  an  £n|:lish  newspaper  sinee  my  onar^ 
ture.  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatrical  matters  tnrouffh  the  mednim 
of  the  Parisian  Gasette  of  Galignani.  and  only  for  the  last  twvhrc 
months.  I^  me,  then,  deprecate  all  offence  to  tragic  or  oomia  wriien, 
to  whom  I  wish  well,  and  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  The  tone  oooi- 
plaints  of  the  actual  state  of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no  wdl  of 
the  performers.  I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  Kemble,  GDokib 
and  Kean,  in  their  very  different  ro.-uiners,  or  than  £Iltstoa  In  Gtmtk* 
man's  comedy,  and  in  some  parts  of  tragedy.  Miss  O'Neill  %  1  nevor 
saw.  having  made  and  kept  a  determination  to  see  noihiof  wUdi 
should  divide  or  disturb  my  recollection  of  Siddons.  Siddons  aad 
Kemble  were  the  ideal  of  tragic  action ;  I  never  saw  anything  SI  Sll 
resembling  tliem.  even  in  person  ;  for  this  reason,  wt  shall  iMfsr  SM 
a^ain  Conolanus  or  Macbeth.  WHien  Kean  is  blamed  for  wast  of 
dignity,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  a  grace,  not  an  art,  and  not  10  ba 
attained  by  studv.  In  all,  not  suPKR-natural  parts,  ha  is  parfaci ;  i 
his  very  defects  oelong,  or  seem  to  belong,  to  the  parts  thai 
appear  truer  to  nature.  But  of  Kemble  we  may  say.  with  i 
his  acting,  what  the  Cardinal  de  Rett  said  of  the  Marquis  of  I 


*  [See  letter  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleritlge.  March  31.  1S15.  AWJten, 
1899,  "i'  190:  letter  to  Moore,  October  a8,  1815.  and  m4fii  1  (with 
quoution  from  tmpublLshcd  letter  of  Coleridge),  and  passago 
Byron's  Detacked  TAongkts  {iBai)  .  .  .  iNd.,  pp.  a^o.  933-438.] 

t  [Maturin's  Bertram  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  Dnvy  I 

Niav  9>  i9t6.     (See  DetacAed  Thoughts  jiSai),  iMters,  1S99.  ^  SS). 
and  letter  to  Murray.  October  la.  1817.  Letters,  ipuo.  iv.  171.)] 

t  [Elisabeth  O'Neill  (1791-1873).  afterwards  I.ady  Becher.  made  her 
dSlut  in  1814,  and  retired  from  the  suge  in  1819.    Sarah  Sidikms 

'1  st;\ge  June  o.  iSzS.  and 
I  appeared  for  the  bit 
tier  actors  mentiooad  in 
this  note,  George  Frederick  Cooke  (1756-1812)  had  kmg  been  dead ; 
Edmund  Kean  (1787-1 833)  had  just  returned  from  a  successful  toor  in 
the  United  Sutes;  and  Robert  William  Elliston  (1774-1831)  ividt 
ante,  p.  uS)  had,  not  long  before  (1819),  become  lessee  of  Dnuy  Laaa 
Theatre. 


oiout  m  1014,  ana  retired  urom  toe  suge  in  1019. 
(1755-1831)  made  her  final  appearance  on  thest;\geju 
her  brother  John   Philip  Kemble  (17^7-1833)  nppearc 
time  in  Coriolanus,  June  93,  1817.    Of  the  other  actor 
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Joanna  Baillie,  and  Milman,  and  John  Wilson  exist 
The  Ciiy  of  the  Plague  [1816]  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 
TiSso]  are  full  of  the  best  '' materier  for  tragedy  that 
nas  been  seen  since  Horace  Walpole,  except  passages  of 
Eikwald  [1802]  and  De  Montfori  [1798].  It  is  the 
fiuhion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole;  firstly,  because 
he  was  a  nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
gentleman;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  compositioD  of 
his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  CastU  of  Oira$Uo 
[1765],  he  is  the  "  Ultimus  Romanorum,"  the  author  of 
the  Mysterious  Mother  [1768],  a  tragedy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father  of 
the  first  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language, 
and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than  any  living 
writer,  be  he  who  he  may.* 

"  that  l»e  was  the  00I7  man  he  ever  s.ii^  h  ho  remiockd  htm  of  the  I 
of  Pltttarch."  ♦ 

I.  [This  appredatioQ  of  the  Mysttri^mi  Mvikfr,  ^hkb  he  1 

hK9%  read  in  Lord  Dover's  preface  i^  Walpdc**  lmm%  W  Sti  .  „ 

Mann,  provoked  Coleridge  10  an  anRP^  nMoaiiaM&    **l  «ntm  in 

mnark.  first,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Lewd  Ip' — ~'*^"  ^ ' 

for  I  suspect  that  he  made  a  tacit  ^tcr()itoe  of  1  

Thirdly,  that  the  MysUrioms  Mother  is  the  most  dimfltog,  ^dl^  d«« 
testable  composition  that  ever  came  fK»m  the  hami  m  tnaiL  N9  oiw 
with  a  spark  of  true  manliness,  of  which  IfotTicf'  Walpole  httd  SOOo* 
ooukl  have  written  \V—Tabi€  Talk,  ^tjuch  ao,  ifu,  CMkBT  lodk  a 
very  different  view,  and  maintained  "  ihii  \hr  goodoU  bfHih  Uank 
verse,  the  force  of  character  exprc  vvj   in  the  wni^wd  MOthtf  . 


argue  a  strength  of  conception.  an<J  vigaiv  of  eiBtttisJaa  mpahli  Of 
great  thihgs."  etc.  Over  and  abov.^  ihf  reaaonabio  bopr  and  eitpfcUH 
tion  that  this  provoc;»live  etilogy  r^  Wi'rN-iIj-'i  plav  mrmfti  jnrjriv  T^i>e 
••Cockneys"  and  the  ••  I^crs."  Hyron  was  no  doubt  influmced  in  its 
favour  \r<f  the  audaaty  of  the  plot,  which  not  only  put  septentrional  pre- 
judtcrs  at  defiance,  but  was  an  instance  in  point  that  k>ve  ought  not 
*'  10  make  a  tragic  subject  unlfs?  it  is  love  furious,  criminal,  and  hope- 
Icsn"  ^l^tlrr  to  Murray.  January  4.  1821).  He  would,  loo,  be  deeply 
and  gcDiunely  niovrd  by  such  ver>>c  as  ibis  — 

"  Consult  a  holy  man  !  inquire  of  him  ! 
— (iood  father,  wherefore?  what  should  1  inquire? 
Must  I  be  taught  of  him  itiat  guilt  is  woe  ? 
That  tniioceace  alunc  is  happiness — 

*  ["  l>e  comle  de  Montross.  Ecos&iis  ct  chef  de  la  maisoo  dc  Graham, 
le  sciil  homme  du  monde  qui  m'ail  jamais  rappcl^  I'idde  de  certains 
h^rot  (^t>e  Ion  ne  voit  plus  que  dans  les  vies  dc  Hutarque,  avait  soutenu 
le  parti  du  rol  d'Angirterre  dans  son  pays,  avec  one  grandeur  d'4aie 
GUI  hen  arait  pomt  de  pareille  en  ce  si^Ic'  —Mimwirti  dm  Cardimal  de 
kttt,  1890.  ti.  83.] 
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In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  FaSero,  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  tfaoadi 
still  too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  dum  me 
irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  Eag^£sh 
theatrical  compositionSi  permits,  has  induced  me  to 
represent  the  conspiracy  as  already  formed,  and  the 
Doge  acceding  to  it ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  his  own 
preparation  and  that  of  Israel  Bertucdo.  The  other 
characters  (except  that  of  tlie  Duchess),  incidents,  and 
almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfully  short  for  such 
a  design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historiod,  except  that  all 
the  consultations  took  place  in  the  palace.  Had  I 
followed  this,  the  unity  would  have  been  better  pre- 
served ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the  Doge  in  the  foil 
assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead  of  monotonously 
])lacing  him  always  in  dialogue  with  the  same  individuals. 
For  the  real  facts,  I  refer  to  the  Appendix.* 

That  martyrdom  itself  shall  leave  the  villain 
The  villain  that  it  found  him  ?    Must  I  learn 
That  minutes  stamped  with  crime  are  past  recall  ? 
That  joys  are  momentary ;  and  remorse 
Eternal  ?  .  .  . 

Nor  could  one  risen  from  the  dead  proclaim 
This  truth  in  deeper  sounds  to  my  conviction  ; 
Wc  want  no  preacher  to  distinguish  vice 
From  virtue.    At  oui^birth  the  God  revealed 
All  conscience  needs  to  know.     No  codicil 
To  duty's  rubric  here  and  there  was  placed 
In  some  Saint's  casual  custody." 

Act  i.  sc.  3.  s/.  Works  of  the  Earl  cf  Orford,  1798,  L  55.] 
1.  [Byron  received  a  copy  of  Cioethe'i  rc\'ie>v  of  Sfan/rtd^  which 
apiieanxi  in  Kunst  und  AiiertkHm  (ii.  a.  loi)  in  May.  \%wx  In  a 
letter  to  Murray,  dated  October  17,  i8ao  (Letters,  190c,  v.  lOo),  he 
enclosed  a  letter  to  CJoethc,  headed  "  I'or  Munno  Faliera.  Dedication 
to  liaron  C^ihe.  etc..  etc..  etc."  It  is  possible  tttat  Murray  did  DOC 
take  the  "Dedication"  seriously,  but  regardi-d  it  as  a /m  iesfrit, 
designed  for  the  amu&enu-nt  of  lumself  and  his  "  synod."  At  any  rate, 
the  "Deilication"  did  not  reach  (joethc's  hand  till  1831.  whmit  was 
presented  to  him  at  Wcimnr  by  John  Murray  tlie  'Iliird.  **  II  is 
written,"  says  Moore,  who  printed  a  mutilated  \-ersion  in  his  Lrtttn 
and  foMfnais,  etc.,  1830,  ii.  356-358.  "in  the  poet's  most  whimsical 
and  mocking  mood;  and  the  unmeasured  severity  poured  cot  in  it 
upon  the  two  favourite  objects  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule,  compels  me  to 
deprive  the  render  of  its  most  amusing  passages."  llie  present  text. 
which  follows  tlie  MS.,  is  reprinted  from  Letters,  1901.  v.  100-104— 

•'  Dedication  to  Baron  Goethe,  etc.,  etc,  etc 
*'SiR,— In  tlie  Appendix  to  an  English  work  btely  tnn^laied  into 
German  and  published  at  Leipsic,  a  judgment  of  }  ours  upon  Knglish 
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poetry  is  quoted  as  folloi^'S :  '  That  in  English  poetry,  grant  genius, 
uniTcrsal  power,  a  feeling  of  profundity,  with  tuificicnt  tendemeii  and 
force,  are  to  be  found ;  but  that  aU^ktr  tkes€  dc  noi  cmuiiimk  foeis,* 
etc..  etc 

**I  regret  to  aee  a  great  man  (ailing  into  a  great  mistake.  This 
opinion  of  touts  only  proves  that  the  *  Dictiomaiy  tf  Ten  Tkomstmd 
ItvimM  Bmgiitk  Autkon  *  has  not  been  transUted  into  German.  You 
wtH  nave  read,  in  your  friend  Schlegel's  \-ersion,   the  dialogue  in 

*' '  There  are  ten  Ikemsandt 
MacUtk,    Gmit.  TilUdn? 
AmnMT.  Am/Mors,  sir.'  t 

Nov,  of  these  '  ten  thousand  auibon.  ili«n<  urc  sciually  I 
dred  and  eighty-eeren  poeu,  all  alive  «i  ihU  moratiiit  r 
works  mav  be.  as  their  boofcsMlNtwtll  know  ^  »tid 
are  aevcnd  who  possess  a  iarmmMg  npoMllon  than  ntsicv  tboogb  ooib 
skierably  less  than  yours,  n  U  owtflf  10  this  n^l^t  oi  the  nan  ^ 
yoor  German  translators  that  fOa  nre  not  .iwar«  of  tot-  works  of  willkm 
Wordsworth,  who  has  a  btatmi^  In  Ijandtmt  who  draws  bim  frotiUs* 
pieces  and  leads  him  aboi^t  10  dinnrrt  ana  u?  xh*  iilay :  a&d  a  LenI  tn 
the  ooontry.l  who  cave  hi  in  a  pl.icc  in  the  Lictif*  -ajid  m  oow  at  lub 
table.    You  do  not  know  (jcf  imjja  iJiai  i^ii*  Genitonan  b  Ike  g— —  -^ 


!  public  I 

loss  of  all  those  who  died  la  lh«  tmerlm,  iuHl  wtU  have  no  €fpponiaitf 
of  reading  it  before  the  rrvurre^l^^  Th/nv  ia  *3i»  aaoikcr  oannd 
Soother,  who  is  more  than  m  poei,  \xmg  airtiiilly  poet  IJinifiHtii,  a 
post  which  corresponds  witti  whutt  m«  c^tl  tn  itidy  /VAf  CiMfm,  and 
which  you  call  in  Gerronri  — ]  know  not  ithai:  biu  ta  ymi  ba>e  a 
*CMnar' — probably  you  h^t^  a  n^me  for  it.  In  EngUjid  Lhcm  1»  tio 
C(MMf^-oniy  the  IV)et 

*'  I  mention  these  poets  by  wav  of  sample  to  enl^hten  von.  Th^ 
form  but  two  bricks  of  oi"  m  *.-«  i*  ....^  ^  »  '.  »  :'  ^-  j ;  Vji 
may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

"It  is.  moreover,  asserted  that  '  the  predominant  character  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetry  is  a  diigust  and  contempt  for 
life.'  But  I  rather  suspect  that  by  one  single  work  oi  frvse,  yam  your- 
self have  excited  a  greater  contempt  for  life  than  all  the  English 
volumes  of  poesy  that  e\  cr  were  written.  &f adame  de  Stkel  says,  that 
'  Werther  has  occasioned  more  sxiicides  than  the  roost  beautiful  1 


•  [A  Bic^rapkiial  Dictionary  of  I.ixnmg  Authors  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irtlana,  etc.,  London.  18 16.  8vo.  j 

t  [  •  Wfacheth,     Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Servant,    There  is  ten  thousand— 
Macbeth,  Geese,  villain  ? 

Srn^mt.     Soldiers,  sir." 

Macbeth,  act  V.  sc  3.  lines  la,  x^] 

I  rsir  George  Beaumont.     See  Professor  W.  Knight,  Lt/e  ef  Ward*' 

rtk,K\. 


w 


{Works,  ^oVx.\^.\ 
Lord  Lonsdale  {ikid,,ji,  209),] 
Two  Addresses  to  tke  Freekoiden  of  li'estmorelanJ,  181I] 
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and  I  really  believe  that  he  has  put  more  indivklttilf  oat  of  Ihb  worid 
than  Napoleon  himself,— except  in  the  way  of  his  ninlrMinii  Ptr* 
haps,  Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious  judgment  pa«ea  by  a  c  ~  ~ 


northern  journal  *  upon  you  in  particular,  and  the  Qermans  in  MenU 
has  rather  indisposed  you  towards  English  poetry  as  wdl  as  cntid—. 
Rut  you  must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom 


fellows,  considering  tbdr  two  professions, — taking  up  the  law  in  coort, 
and  laying  it  down  out  of  it  No  one  can  more  Umeot  their  hasij  and 
unfair  judgment,  in  your  particular,  than  I  do ;  and  I  so  capfipwed 
myself  to  vour  friend  Schlegel,  in  1816,  at  Coppet. 

"  In  behalf  of  my  '  ten  thousand '  living  brethren,  and  of  myielf,  I 
have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed  with  regard  to 
'  English  poetry '  in  general,  and  which  merited  notice,  becanse  it  was 

YOURS. 

"My  princi|>al  object  in  addressing  you  was  to  testify  ray  nnoen 
respect  and  admiration  of  a  man,  who,  for  half  a  century,  has  led  the 
literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  fost 
literary  Character  of  his  Age. 

"  You  have  been  fortunate.  Sir.  not  only  in  the  writiogi  which  hnve 
illustrated  your  name,  but  in  the  name  itself,  as  beuf  soAcknily 
musical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity.  In  this  you  have  the  advantage 
of  some  of  your  countrymen,  whose  names  would  perhaps  be  imnMCtal 
also — if  anybody  could  pronotuce  them. 

' '  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  tone  of  levirr,  that 
I  am  wanting  in  intentional  respect  towards  you ;  but  this  wiu  lie  a 
mistake  :  I  am  always  flippant  in  prose.  Considering  you,  as  I  really 
and  warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your  own,  and  with  nsoat  odMff 
nations,  to  be  by  far  the  first  literary  Character  which  has  existed  in 
Kurope  since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  I  felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe 
to  you  the  following  work.— m^  as  being  either  a  tragedy  or  a  /Srat. 
(for  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  admfaration 
from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has  been  hailed  in  Gcnnany  *  TUB 

GREAT  GOETilE.' 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

••  With  the  truest  respect, 

' '  Your  most  obedient  and 

"  Very  humble  servant, 

'*  Byion. 

"  Ravenna,  8^  14°,  i8ao. 

"P.S.— I  perceive  that  iu  Germanv,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  there  is  a 
great  struggle  about  >i  hat  they  call  *  C/astical'  and  '  Rtmamtic,* — terms 
which  were  not  subjects  of  classification  in  England,  at  least  when  I 
left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some  uf  the  Englisn  Scrit>blers,  it  is  tme, 
abused  I'opc  and  Swift,  but  the  reason  was  that  they  themselves  did 
not  know  how  to  write  either  prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thought  them 
worth  making  a  s<xt  of.  Perhaps  there  mav  be  somcthmg  of  the  kind 
spnmg  up  Uitely.  but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it.  and  it  would  be 
siuch  bad  taste  that  1  shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it" 

Another  Dedication,  to  be  prefixed  to  a  Second  Edition  of  the  play 
was  found  amongst  Byron's  papers.    It  remained  in  MS.  till  183a, 

*  [See  an  article  on  Goethe's  Ami  Meitum  i^ekem,  etc,  in  the  FMi^ 
bur^k  Ktview  for  June,  1816,  vol  xxvi.  pp.  304-337.] 
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•rben  it  was  included  in  a  prefatory  note  to  .\Urim9  FmlUf^  Wfrks  §f 

'*  Dedication  op  Marino  Fmummo. 
••To  the  Honourable  Dougks  Kinnaird. 

•*  My  DBA!  DoVGLAf ,— I  dedicate  to  yoa  the  foUowinf  tragedy, 
rather  oa  acooont  of  yoor  good  opinion  of  it,  than  from  anr  nocioo  of 
■ay  own  that  it  nay  be  woithir  01  your  acceptance.  Bnt  if  its  merits 
were  lea  times  greater  than  tbey  poestbly  can  be.  this  oOeriaff  would 
stiil  be  a  very  hiadeqtiate  acknowfedgment  of  the  active  and  steady 
frieadship  with  which,  for  a  series  oTyears,  yoa  have  hoaoured  year 
obliged  aad  affectionate  friend, 

^  •'BrmoN. 

'•  Ravenna,  Sept.  1st.  iSai.'j 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


CoH^iratars, 


MEN. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice. 

Bertuccio  Faliero,  Nephew  of  the  Doge, 

LlONi,  a  Patrician  and  Senator, 

Benintende,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 

Michel  Steno,  One  of  the  three  Capiofthe  Forty. 

Israel  Bertuccio,  Chief  of  the  Arsenal^ 

Phiup  Calendaro, 

Dagolino, 

Bertram, 

,,     .,.  ,     {''Signoredi Nofte^^'oneofthiOiUen 

First  Citizen. 
Second  Citixen, 
Third  Citizen, 
ViNCENZO,   \ 

PiETRO,       I  Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Palaa. 
Battista,   / 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 

Guards^  Conspirators^  CitiMcns^   The  Council  of  Tem^  iko 
Ciunta,  etc.,  etc. 


WOMEN. 

Angiolina,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 
Marianna,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants,  etc. 
Scene  Venice— in  the  year  1355. 


MARINO    FALIERO. 

DOGE  OF  VENICE. 

(AN   HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY  IN  FIVE  ACTS.) 


ACT    I. 

Scene  I. — j4n  AntecAamUr  in  the  Ducal  Palact. 

PiBTRO  speaks,  in  entering^  to  Battista. 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messenger  returned?^ 

Bat.  Nolyet; 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded, 
But  still  the  Signory  ^  is  deep  in  coundli 
And  long  debate  on  Steno's  accusation. 

Pie.  Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

Bat.  How  heart  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie,  With  struggling  patience." 

Placed  at  the  Ducal  table,  covered  o'er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state — petitions, 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports, — 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty ;  but  whene'er"^  lo 

i.  Art  none ytt  of  tk€  Mtisengen  returned  f '-{MS,  J/.] 
ii.    With  iteming  patience.— \hfS.  A/.] 
hi.  He  siU  as  dttp ,—{StS,  A/.] 

I.  [Tbc  ConsigHo  Minare,  which  originally  consisted  of  the  Dofe  tad 
his  SIX  councillors,  was  afterwards  increased,  hf  the  additioii  of  tfat 
three  Capi  of  the  Quarantia  CriminaJe,  and  was  known  as  the  Sirmit' 
sima  SignariaiQ.  Cappelletti.  Staria  della  Refuhhlica  di  VemttiM,  t%^ 
L  4S3).  The  Forty  who  were  "  debating  on  dteno's  accusatioo  **  oowd 
not  be  described  as  the  "  Signory."] 
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rte  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door, 

Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step^** 

Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quidt  eye  wanders. 

And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause, 

And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 

Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  have  observed 

For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  turned  a  leaf. 

Bat,  Tis  said  he  is  much  moved, — and  doubtless  'twas 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly. 

Pie,  Aye,  if  a  poor  man :  Steno's  a  patrician,  so 

Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty."- 

BaL  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  Twere  enough 

He  be  judged  justly ;  but  'tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat,  And  here  it  comes. — \Vhat  news,  Vincenzo  ? 

Enter  Vixcknzo. 

Vin,  Tis 

Decided ;  but  as  yet  his  doom's  unknown : 
I  saw  the  President  in  act  to  seal 
The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him. 

\E9Bimt, 

Scene  \\,— The  Ducal  Chamhar. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge;  and  his  Nephew^  Bkrtugcio 
Faliero.* 

Ber,  F,  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 
Doge,  Aye,  such  as  the  Avogadori  '  did, 

i.  Or  augki  that  imitates ,—[.4 /termative  rtadimg,    AiS,  J/.] 

ii.   Young,  gallant ^^Alternative  reading,    AfS,  M,] 

I.  [Bcrtuccio  Faltero  was  a  disunt  connecUoo  of  the  Dofe,  not  hit 
nephew.  Matters  of  business  and  family  affairs  seem  to  have  bronrtt 
tbem  together,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  on  intimate  terms.— ^ 
Congiurat  p.  84.] 

3.  [The  ATOgadori.  three  in  number,  were  the  condudon  ofcrimintl 
prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  Sute ;  and  no  act  of  the  couaefls  was 
valid,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  one  of  them ;  but  they  were 
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Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  liis  own  tribunal. 

Btr,  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him ;  such  an  act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority. 

Dcgt.  Know  you  not  Venice?     Know  you  not  the 
Forty  ? 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 

£€r.  F.  (addressing  Vincenzo,  thm  tntmng).   How 
now — what  tidings  ? 

Vtn.  I  am  chaiged  to  tell  his  Highness  that  the  court 
Has  passed  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon  lo 

As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through, 
The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge ; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Dogt.  Yes— 

They  are  wond'rous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble. 
Sentence  b  passed,  you  say  ? 

Vin.  It  is,  your  Highness ; 

The  President  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
Was  called  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due  so 

Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united. 

Btr.  F,  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you  have  perceived. 
Of  their  decision  ? 

Vin,  No,  my  Lord ;  you  know 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Brr,  F,   Tnie ;  but  there  still  is  something  given  to 
guess, 
Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch  at ; 
A  whisjxrr,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunal. 
The  Forty  are  but  men — most  worthy  men,  30 

And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — this  I  grant — 
And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 

not,  M  Byron  seems  to  impljr,  a  court  of  first  instxmcc  The  innlied 
reproach  that  tber  preferred  to  send  the  case  to  appeal  twcanae  Sicao 
was  a  member  of  the  "QuArantia,"  is  baaed  oo  an  error  of  Sanodo't 
{viJ4ant.\  p,  333).  J 
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The  guilty :  but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects — 
At  least  in  some,  the  juniors  of  the  nunl>er-* 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vinoenxo, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Vin.  My  Lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  moment. 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
\Vhich  passed  among  the  judges,  even  in  seeming; 
My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno,  40 

Made  me 

Doge  {abruptly).  And  how  looked  kef  deliver  that. 

Vin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  resigned 
To  the  decree,  whate'er  it  were ; — but  lo  I 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  Highness. 

Enter  the  Secretary  of  the  Forty. 

Sec,  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero,*- 
Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
Piis  Highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  passed  on  Michel  Steno,  bom 
Patrician,  and  arraigned  upon  the  charge  50 

Contained,  together  with  its  penalty. 
Within  tlie  rescript  which  I  now  present 

Doge.  Retire,  and  wait  without 

[ExeuNt  Secretary  and  Vincin za 
Take  thou  this  paper : 
The  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes ; 
I  cannot  fix  them. 

Ber.  F,  Patience,  my  dear  Uncle : 

\Vhy  do  you  tremble  thus  ?— nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wished. 

Doge,  Say  on. 

Ber.  F.  {reading,  "  Decreed 

In  coimdl,  without  one  dissenting  voice. 
That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confession, 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival  60 

Of  having  naven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  followuig  words "  * 

i.  Manm  /  FaJUrm  [jjVI-[JAS.  Ai.] 

X,  [**]^fiirin  Faliero,  dalla  bella  mogUe— altri  U  gode,  ed  Cfli  b 
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Doge,  Would'st  thou  repeat  them  ? 

Would'st  thou  repeat  them — thcu^  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  house, 
Dishonoured  in  its  Chief— that  Chief  the  Prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  Lord ;  I  will  obey — 

(Reads)  "  That  Michel  Stcno  be  detained  a  month 
In  close  arrest" ' 

Dogt.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  Lord,  'tis  finished. 

Doge.  How  say  you? — finished!    Do  I  dream? — ^'tis 

false —  70 

Give  me  the  paper — (snatches  the  paper  and  reads}— 

"  Tis  decreed  in  coimcil 
That  Michel  Steno  " Nephew,  thine  arm  I 

Ber.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm ;  this  transport  is  uncalled  for — 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  sir — Stir  not— 

Tis  past 

Ber,  F,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offence ; 
It  is  not  honourable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affront  to  you,  and  even 

manticfu"— Marino  Snnuto.  /  lAr  Ducum  rrmefarum,  apmd  Mumtorl, 
Kerum  Italicarum  Siriptom,  1733.  xxii.  628-635).  Navagiero,  in 
his  Sts^ia  delta  Hfpuhblna  Wnetiana,  ibid.,  xxiii,  1040,  f^ives  a  coarser 
rendering  of  Strnos  lamix>on — "  liccco  Manno  Falicr  dalla  belU 
mogier  ;  "  an«l  llnrc  are  oUlcr  versions  agreeing  in  the  naain  with  Uuit 
recorded  l»y  S,\nudo.  h  is.  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Kaliero's  conspiracy  was.  in  any  sense,  the  outcome  of  a  personal  insulL 
The  story  of  ihe  Linipoon  fir>t  appears  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lorenxo  de 
Monoci,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  **  Fanw 
fuit  .  .  .  quia  aliqui  adolrscentuli  nobiles  scri()serunt  in  anguJis  interioril 
fialatii  ahquu  verlia  ignoniiniosa.  et  quod  ipse(il  L>oge)inagis  tneanduit 
quontam  adolescrntuli  illi  par\a  fuerant  animadversione  puniti."  In 
course  of  time  the  "  noMe  youths  "  became  a  single  noble  vouth,  whose 
name  occurred  in  thr  annals,  and  the  derivation  or  evolution  of  the 
"verba  ignoininiosa."  follo\%cd  by  a  natural  process. — La  Comgimrm, 
AWc«  Arckitno  I'rmeto,  1897.  torn.  xiii.  pt.  ii.  p.  347.] 

I.  i^Sanudo  gives  two  versions  of  Steno's  punishment :  f  i)  that  he 
shotild  be  imprisoned  for  two  months,  and  banished  from  Venice  for  a 
year;  {2)  that  he  shoulil  be  imprisoned  for  one  month,  flof^jged  with  a 
toxs  tail,  and  p^iy  one  humlrcd  lire  to  the  Republic] 
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To  them,  as  being  your  subjects ;  but  'tis  not  80 

Yet  without  remedy :  you  can  appeal 

To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 

Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld, 

Will  now  t^e  up  the  cause  they  once  declined, 

And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent 

Think  you  not  thus,  good  Uncle  ?  why  do  you  stand 

So  fixed  ?    You  heed  me  not : — I  pray  you,  hear  me  I 

Dogi  (dashing  down  the  ducal  bonnet^  and  offering  to 
trample  upon  it^  exclaims^  as  he  is  withheld  by  his 
tufhciv).   Oh !  that  the  Saracen  were  in  St  Mark*s  ! 
Thus  would  I  do  him  homage. 

Ber.  F.                                   For  the  sake 
Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  Lord 

Doge,  Away  I    90 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port  I 
Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara  * 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace  ! 

Ber.  F.  Tis  not  well 

In  Venice'  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge,  Venice*  Duke  I 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  me  see  him, 
That  he  may  do  me  right. 

Ber.  F.  If  you  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty, 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
The  Duke  of  Venice 

Doge  (interrupting  him).  There  is  no  such  thing-^ 
It  is  a  word — nay,  worse — a  worthless  by-word :  100 

The  most  despised,  wronged,  outraged,  helpless  wretch, 
Who  begs  his  bread,  if  'tis  refused  by  one. 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Tlian  the  rejected  beggar— he's  a  slave— 
And  that  am  I — and  thou — and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us : — where  is  our  redress ?  no 

Ber,  F,  The  law,  my  Prince 

I.  \^l'iJe  anU,  p.  331.] 
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Dogt  (jnterrupHng  Aim).        You  sec  what  it  has  done ; 
I  asked  no  remedy  but  from  the  law —  ^ 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  called  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law — 
As  Sovereign,  I  appealed  unto  my  subjects, 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  Sovereign, 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service. 
Honours  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs, 
The  travel — toil — the  perils — the  fatigues —  i  so 

The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years, 
Were  weighed  i*  the  balance,  'gainst  the  foulest  stain, 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting ! 
And  this  is  to  be  borne  I 

Ber.  F,  I  say  not  that : — 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected. 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Diigr.  Appeal  again  I  art  thou  my  brother's  son  ? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  and  of  that  blood  130 

Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice? 
But  thou  sa/st  well — we  must  be  humble  now. 

BfT.  F,    My   princely   Uncle!    you   arc   too   mnch 
moved ; — 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation, 
Or  any  [>rovocation  :  if  we  are  i»Tonged, 
We  will  ask  justice  ;  if  it  be  denied. 
We'll  lake  it ;  l)iit  may  do  all  this  in  calmness — 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence.        140 
1  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  1  honour  you,  its  Chief, 
The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instructor — 
But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 

I.  ^Falicro.s    app«nil    lo    ihc    "law"   is  a  violatioo  of  "hixtoriottl 
acxuracy. "    Ttyt  penalty  for  an  injury  to  Um  Dofe  was  noi  tamA  by 

law,  bui  was  decided  from  lime  to  time  bjr  the  jud|pe,  in  \ ^" 

with  unwritten  custom.— /ui  Comfimra,  p.  6al 
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To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
O'ersweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Doge.  I  tell  thee— m«f/ 1  tell  thee— what  thy  fiuher 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprdiend? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense  150 

Of  torture  from  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soul- 
No  pride — no  passion — no  deep  sense  of  honour? 

Ber.  F,   Tis  the  first  time  that  honour  has  been 
doubted, 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  sceptic 

Doge.  You  know  the  full  offence  of  this  born  villain. 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
\Vho  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel,** 
And  on  the  honour  of — Oh  God !  my  wife, 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honour. 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  160 

Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments, 
And  villainous  jests,  and  blasf^emies  obscene ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polished  guise, 
Whispered  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them — ^a  courteous  wittol, 
Patient — aye — proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonour. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a  lie — you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  "  Caesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,**  * 
And  put  her  from  him. 

Bit,  F,  True— but  .in  .those  days 1 70 

Doge,  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not  suffer, 
That  a  Venetian  Prince  must  bear  ?  old  Dandolo  ^ 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Caesars,' 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  /  trample  on — 

i.    Who  thrtw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  rhyme, — 

[Alternative  nading,    MS,  M,] 
ii.  Enrico. — [Alternative  reading,    MS,  .1/.] 

X.  [For  the  story  of  Csesar.  Pompeia.  and  Clodius.  sec  Pluurch't 
Lives,  "Caesar."  I^nghome's  translation,  1858.  p.  498.] 

a.  [According  to  Sanudo  (IV/cv  Dncum  I'enetontm,  afud  Mimtori. 
Rermm  Ital.  Script.,  1733,  xxii.  539).  it  was  Ser  Pantaleooe  Barbo  who 
intervened,  when  (a.u.  1204)  the  election  to  the  Empire  of  Constaatl* 
nople  lay  betw«.*en  the  Doge  "  Arrigo  Oandolo  "  and  **  Conte  BaldoviBO 
di  rian(ira."j 
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Because  'tis  now  degraded 

Ber,  F.  Tis  even  sa 

Dogt.  It  is— it  is;— I  did  not  visit  on 
The  innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slandered 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord. 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father's  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were  i8o 

No  love  in  woipan's  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces ; — I  did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her, 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head. 
The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a  wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him. 
Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him — 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honour's  all  to  him, 
When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 
Of  Calumny  and  Scorn. 

Ber,  F.  And  what  redress  190 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment? 

I>9gt.  I>eath  I  Was  I  not  the  Sovereign  of  the  state— 
Insulted  on  his  stiy  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me  ? 
Was  I  not  injured  as  a  husband  ?  scorned 
As  man  ?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  Prince? 
Was  not  offence  like  his  a  complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ? — and  he  lives  I 
Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
Stamped  the  same  brand  upon  a  peasant's  stool,  200 

His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold  ;  for  the  carle 
Had  stabbed  him  on  the  instant. 

Ber,  F.  Do  not  doubt  it. 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Doge.  Hold,  nephew :  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday ;  at  present 
I  have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 

Ber,  F,  What  mean  you  ?  is  not  the  offence  redoubled 
By  this  most  rank — I  will  not  say — ^acquittal ; 
For  it  is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunished  ?  tie 

Dogf,  It  is  redoubUd^  but  not  now  by  him  : 

VOL.    IV.  2    A 
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The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest — 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Bar.  F.  Ohty  them  f 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  Sorereign? 

Doge.  Why,  yes ; — boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at  last : 
Whether  as  fellow  citizen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  Sovereign  who  commands  it. 
They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rights 
(For  here  the  Sovereign  is  a  citizen) ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair  tao 

Of  Steno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber,  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  yoa  left  to  me 
The  mode  and  means ;  if  you  had  calmly  heard  me, 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape. 
But  wished  you  to  suppress  such  gusts  of  passion. 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  takmg  off 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live ; 

At  least,  just  now — a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour;  in  th'  olden  time** 
Some  sacrifices  asked  a  single  victim,  930 

Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

Ber.  F,  Your  wishes  are  my  law :  and  yet  I  Gun 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honour  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not;   you  shall  have  time  and  place  of 
proof : 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  beea 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why,  that's  my  uncle  I 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself  I  140 

I  wondered  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  years. 
Although  the  cause— 

Dogf.  Aye — think  upon  the  ( 

Forget  it  not ; — ^When  you  lie  down  to  rest, 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ;  and  when 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
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The  Sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-omened  cloud 

Upon  a  summer-day  of  festival : 

So  will  it  stand  to  me ; — but  speak  not,  stir  not, — 

Leave  all  to  me ;  we  shall  have  much  to  do,  150 

And  you  shall  have  a  part — But  now  retire, 

Tis  fit  I  were  alone. 

Bar.  F.  {taking  up  and  pladng  the  ducal  b&nntt  on  ihi 
tabk).  Ere  I  depart, 

I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spumed, 
TUl  you  can  change  it — haply,  for  a  crown  I 
And  now  I  take  my  leave,  imploring  you 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty. 
As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  kinsman, 
And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject 

[Exit  BERTUcao  FAuna 

JDcgi  {solus).    Adieu,  my  worthy    nephew. — Hollow 
bauble  I  [  Taking  up  tke  ducal  ct^. 

Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown,  too 

Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
Wiih  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  Rings; 
Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy. 
Let  me  resume  thee  as  I  would  a  vizor.  [Puis  ii  on. 

How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee  I  and  my  temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight 
Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem  ? 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  Senate  rules. 
Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  Prince  270 

A  pageant  ?     In  my  life  I  have  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difficult — achieved  for  them, 
Who  thus  repay  me  !     Can  I  not  requite  them  ? 
Oh  for  one  year  !     Oh  !  but  for  even  a  day 
Of  my  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 
I  would  have  dashed  amongst  them,  asking  few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians ; 
But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head ;  but  it  shall  plan  tSo 

In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet  'tis  but  a  chaos 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts  :  my  fancy  is 
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In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment— 
The  troops  are  few  in— — 

EnUr  ViNCENZO. 

Vin.  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  Highness. 

D(^e.  I'm  unwell — 

I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician — 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  CoundL  S90 

Vin.  My  Lord,  I  will  deliver  your  rejdy; 
It  cannot  much  import — he's  a  plebeian, 
The  master  of  a  galley,  I  believe. 

Doge,  How  1  did  you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley?^ 
That  is — I  mean — a  servant  of  the  state : 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exii  VlNC£N20. 

Dogt  (solus).  This  patron  may  be  sounded;  I  will  tiy 
him. 
I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented : 
They  have  cause,  since  Sapienza's  '  adverse  day, 
>Vhen  Genoa  conquered :  they  have  further  cause,      300 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — mere  machines. 
To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised, 

I.  [According  to  the  much  earlier,  and.  presumably,  more  hbtoridl 
narrative  of  I^renro  de  Monaci,  Bertuccio  Isarello  was  not  chief  of  Um 
Arsenalotti,  but  simply  the  patron,  that  is  the  0¥mer.  of  a  vesad  {parom 
di  nave),  and  consequently  a  person  of  importance  amongst  aailon  aad 
naval  artisans ;  and  the  noble  who  strikes  the  fatal  blow  is  not  Barbaro, 
but  a  certain  Giovanni  Dandolo,  who  is  known,  at  that  time,  to  have 
been  *'  sopratomito  and  amsigliert  del  cafitano  da  mar.**  If  the 
Admiral  of  the  Arscnnl  had  been  engaged  m  the  conspiracY,  the  fwi 
could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  contemporary  cmoniclcn. 
Signor  I^aziarino  suggests  that  the  name  Gisello.  or  Girelk>.  which 
has  been  substituted  for  that  of  Israel  bertuccio,  is  a  oomipcion  of 
Isarello. — La  Congiura,  p.  74.] 

a.  [The  island  of  Sapienza  lies  about  nine  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Capo  Gallo.  in  the  Morea.  The  battle  in  which  the  VeoetiaBt 
under  Nicol6  Pisani  were  defeated  by  the  Genoese  under  Pafaniao 
Doria  was  fought  November  4, 1354.  (See  Venue,  am  //iif0rkaiSkeifk, 
by  Horatio  F.  Urown.  1893,  p^  aoi.)] 
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And  murmur  deeply-^any  hope  of  change 

Will  draw  them  forward  :  they  shall  pay  themselves 

With  plunder : — but  the  priests — I  doubt  the  priesthood 

>Vill  not  be  with  us ;  they  have  hated  me 

Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  maddened  with  the  drone, 

I  smote  the  tardy  Bishop  at  Treviso,^  310 

Quickening  his  holy  march ;  yet,  nevertheless, 

They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  Chief  at  Rome, 

By  some  well-timed  concessions ;  but,  above 

All  things,  I  must  be  speedy :  at  my  hour 

Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remains. 

Could  I  free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I  had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 

Next  moment  with  my  sires ;  and,  wanting  this. 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I  care  not —     jso 

The  whole  must  be  extinguished ; — better  that 

They  nc^er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make  me. 

Let  me  consider— of  efficient  troops 

There  arc  three  thousand  posted  at— - 

Ent€r  ViNCENZO  and  Israel  BiRTUCaa 

Vin.  May  it  pleaae 

Your  Highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience 

Dof^c  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenzo. —  [Exit  ViNCENZa 

Sir,  you  may  advance— what  would  you? 

/.  /?<r.   Redress. 

£)o(:f.  Of  whom  ? 

/.  Bcr.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge, 

Do^e.  Alas  !  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain     330 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
You  must  address  the  Council. 

/  Ber.  'Twere  in  vain; 

I.  An  biitorical  fact.    See  Nfarin  Sanuto's  Livet  eftki  Dcmet. 

{"  Sanuto  snys  that  Heavrn  took  awajr  his  tenses  for  this  DufEel*  ud 
ioduced  him  to  conspire  : — '  Per6  fu  permesso  cbe  fl  Faliero  ] 
rintcUelto.'"— /?.  Uifrrj  ( IV^rks,  etc.,  183a,  xil  8a,  n9it  i).] 
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For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Dogt.  There's  blood  upon  thy  face — how  came  it 
there? 

/•  Ber.  Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  I've  shed  for 
Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand : 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge,  Doth  he  live  ? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long*- 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you, 
My  Prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redi^s 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice  340 

Permit  not  to  protect  himself : — ^if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge,  But  something  you  would  do^ 

Is  it  not  so  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  a  man,  my  Lord. 

Doge.  WTiy  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

L  Ber.  He  is  called  so; 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one, 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  turn — 
Tis  said  the  worm  will. 

Doge.  Say — his  name  and  lineage? 

/.  Ber.  Barbaro. 

Doge.  What  was  the  cause  ?  or  the  pretext  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal,^  employed     350 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 
This  morning  comes  the  noble  l^rbaro  * 

I.  ["  The  numl)cr  of  their  constant  Workmen  is  laoo ;  and  all  ibete 
Artificers  have  a  Superior  Officer  called  Amiraglh,  w!io  connnands  the 
Buctntaurt  on  Ascension  Dny.  when  the  Duke  rocs  in  state  to  many 
the  sea.  And  here  we  cannot  but  notict:,  that  by  a  ridictilous  custon 
this  Admiral  makes  himself  Responsible  to  the  Senat  for  the  mooo- 
stancy  of  the  Sea,  and  engages  his  Life  tlvTO  shall  be  no  Tempest  that 
day.  'Tis  this  Admiral  who  has  the  Guard  of  the  Palais.  St.  Mark,  with 
his  Arsenalotti,  during  the  inttrregnum.  He  carries  the  Red  Stxuidard 
before  the  Prince  when  he  makes  nis  Kntry.  by  virtue  of  which  oflke  be 
has  his  Claik,  and  the  two  Risons  (nut  f»f  which  the  Duke  throws  the 
money  to  the  People )  for  his  fee." — Tkt  History  oj  the  Gi/vemwunt  tf 
I'enice,  written  in  the  year  1675,  by  the  Sicur  Amclott  dc  b  Houssaie, 
London,  1677,  p.  63.] 

a.  [Ir'ide  artttt  p.  356.  Kfitf  t.] 
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Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 

Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house. 

To  execute  the  state's  decree :  I  dared 

To  justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand ; — 

Behold  mj  blood  I  the  first  time  it  e'er  flowed 

Dishonourably. 

Do^.  Have  you  long  time  served  ? 

/.  Ber.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege,  360 

And  fight  beneath  the  Chief  who  beat  the  Huns  there, 
Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero. — 

D^igi.  How  I  are  we  comrades  ?— the  State's  ducal 
robes 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  came  from  Rome ; 
So  that  I  recognised  you  not    Who  placed  you  ? 

/.  £€r.  The  late  Doge;  keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 
As  patron  of  a  gaUey :  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say) :  370 

I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  least,  in  such  a  cause. 

Doge.  Are  you  much  hurt? 

/  BfT.  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out ;  fear  nothing :  being  stung  at  heart, 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  tihis  man  ? 

/.  B^.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will  do. 

Z^i^Of'  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

/.  Bcr,  I  come  for  justice, 

Hecausc  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.     Had  any,  380 

Save  Faliero,  filled  the  ducal  throne, 
This  blood  had  been  washed  out  in  other  blood. 

Dix<''  Vou  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  me  ! 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it — 'twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  ! 

/.  Ber.  How  says  your  Highness? 

Doge,  Steno  is  condemned 

To  a  month's  confinement. 
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/.  Ber.  What !  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice?  390 

Doge.  Aye,  doubtless  they  have  echoed  o'er  the  aiseaal. 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clinki 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 
>Vho,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

7.  Ber.  Is't  possible  ?  a  month's  imprisonment  I 
No  more  for  Steno? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ;  and  then  400 

You  ask  redress  of  me/    Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  passed  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno; 
They'll  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt. 

/  Ber.  Ah  I  dared  I  speak  my  feelings  1 

Doge.  Give  them  breath* 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

/.  Ber.  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ? — 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person.  410 

Doge.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant 
This  Cap  is  not  the  Monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags; 
Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  King  ? 

Doge.  Yes — of  a  happy  people. 

I.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice? 

Doge.  Aye, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty, 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  slaves  420 

To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra,* 

X.  [The  famous  measure  known  as  the  closincr  of  the  Great  Orandl 
was  carried  into  force  during  the  Doge^hip  (i 389-131 1)  of  Pietro 
Gradenigo.    On  the  last  day  of  Kel>niary.  1^97.  a  law  was  propowid 
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llie  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenomed  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  all. 

/.  Ber.  Yet,  thou  wast  born,  and  still  hast  lived, 
patrician. 

Dagt.  In  evil  hour  was  I  so  bom ;  my^birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 
I  lived  and  toiled  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  Senate ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  honour  were  my^guerdon. 
I  have  fought  and  bled;  commanded,  aye,  and  ooo- 
quered ;  430 

Have  miade  and  marred  peace  oft  in  embassies. 
As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  'vantage; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty. 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 
My  Others'  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires, 
Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 
Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat ! 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this?  440 

Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 
Hath  ripped  her  bosom  ?    Had  the  bird  a  voice. 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  all  her  little  ones. 

/.  Btr.  And  yet  they  made  thee  Duke. 

Dogt.  Thiy  made  me  so ; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 

and  passed.  "Thai  the  Council  of  Forty  arc  to  ballot,  one  by  one, 
the  names  of  all  those  who  during  the  Ust  four  years  have  had  a  teal  in 
the  Great  Council.  .  .  .  I'hrce  electors  shall  be  chosen  to  submit 
names  of  fresh  candidates  for  the  Great  Council,  on  the  .  .  .  approval 
of  the  I>oge."  Hut  strict  as  these  provisions  were,  they  did  not  suffice 
to  restrKt  the  government  to  the  aristocracy.  It  was  soon  decreed 
"that  only  those  who  could  prove  that  a  paternal  ancestor  had  sat  on 
the  Great  Council,  after  its  creation  in  1176.  should  now  be  eligible  as 
members.  ...  It  is  m  this  provision  that  we  find  the  essence  of  the 
Strraia  drl  hfaggior  Consiglto.  .  .  .  The  work  was  not  completed  at 
00c  stroke.  ...  In  1315  a  list  of  all  those  who  were  eligible  .  .  .  was 
compiled,    llie  scrutiny  .  .  .  was  entrusted  to  the  Avogaaori  di  d 


and  became  .  .  .  more  and  more  severe.  To  ensure  the  P^^f  ^ 
blood,  they  opened  a  register  of  marriages  and  births.  .  •  .  Tfans  tba 
aristocracy  proceeded  to  construct  > itself  more  and  more  upon  a  pur^ 
oligarchical  basis."— fVnu-r,  foji  Historical  Skttck,  by  Hofatlo  r. 
Brown.  1393,  pp.  169-164.] 
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Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy. 

And  never  having  hitherto  refused 

Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not, 

At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 

Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base  450 

In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 

Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject. 

When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Bo".  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will ; 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppressed, 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal — ^will  you  give  it? 

Doge,  You  speak  in  riddles. 

I.Bcr.  Which  shall  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  my  life — if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

/.  Ben  Not  thou, 

Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused,  460 

Contemned  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole  peopk 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs : 
I'he  foreign  soldiers  in  tlie  Senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 
The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops, 
Feel  with  their  friends ;  for  who  is  he  amongst  them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters, 
Have  not  partook  *  oppression,  or  pollution, 
From  the  ixitricians  ?    And  tlie  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintained  470 

With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  further : 
Even  now — but,  I  forget  that  speaking  thus. 
Perhaps  I  jxass  the  sentence  of  my  death  I 

Dogt\  And  suffering  what  thou  liast  done — fear'st  thoa 
death? 
Be  silent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  BtT.  No,  I  will  speak 

At  every  lia/ard ;  and  if  Venice*  Doge 

I.  [To  "  partake  "  this  or  that  is  an  obsolete  construction,  bat  rests  oo 
the  authority  of  Drydcn  and  other  writers  of  the  period.  Dpoo't "  have 
partook"  cannot  come  under  the  head  of  "good,  sterling,  gcaniiM 
English  '*  1  (See  letter  to  Murmy.  October  8.  i8ao,  Litters,  1901.  v.  89.)] 
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Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him. 

And  sorrow  too ;  for  he  will  lose  far  more  480 

Than  I. 

Doge.  From  me  fear  nothing ;  out  with  it ! 

/.  Ber.  Know  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn  in 
secret 
A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  dimes. 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes. 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 
They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and  meani,  490 
And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 

Doge.  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

J.Ber.  Anhoortottrike. 

Doge  (aside).  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour !  ^ 

/.  Ber.  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honour,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause, 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so, 
Be  our  Chief  now — our  Sovereign  hereafter. 

Doge,  How  many  are  ye? 

/.  Ber.  ril  not  answer  that 

Till  I  am  answered. 

Do^f.  How,  sir !  do  you  menace?       500 

/.  BtT,  No  ;  I  afTirm.     I  have  betrayed  myself; 
Hut  there's  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  less  appalling  cells,  the  "  leaden  roofs," 
To  force  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 
The  Pozzi'  antl  the  Piomhi  were  in  vain; 

I.  [The  Ix-lh  of  San  M.irco  were  ne>vr  rung  but  by  order  of  the 
r)oj;e.  One  of  ihe  prctcxis  for  ringinR  ihis  alarm  was  lo  have  been  an 
nnnouncement  of  the  nppramncc  of  a  (ienocse  fleet  off  the  Lafvne. 
According  to  Sanudo,  "  on  the  appointed  day  they  [the  foUowers  of  the 
sixteen  leaders  of  the  conspiracy]  were  to  make  affrays  amongst  them- 
selves, here  and  there,  in  order  tliat  the  Duke  might  have  a  pretence  for 
tolling  the  IkIU  of  San  Marco."  (See,  too.  SkeUMa  frvm  yimHimm 
Hiitory,  1831.  L  266.  note.W 

8.  ["  Lc  Loaseil  des  Dix  avait  ses  prisons  sp^dalet  dhcsraMcnpMf; 
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They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treadiery  never. 

And  I  would  pass  the  fearful ''  Bridge  of  SighSy** 

Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 

Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows  5x0 

Between  the  murderers  and  the  murdered,  washing 

The  prison  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 

Those  who  would  live  to  think  on't,  and  avenge  me. 

Doge.  If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come  hete 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right  ? 

/.  Ber.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claims  protection  from  authority. 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 

Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it  520 

Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moody  brow  and  muttered  threats  had  made  me 
A  marked  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition ; 
But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  feared, 
And  less  distrusted.     But,  besides  all  thb, 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that? 

/.  Ber.  Some  rumours  that  the  Doge  was  greatly  mored 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty  530 

Had  reached  me.    I  had  served  you,  honoured  yoo, 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted, 
Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  'twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
Now  you  know  all ;  and  that  I  si)cak  the  truth. 
My  peril  be  the  proof. 

ccUes  non  officicllemcnt  appcl(S:s  Ics  fotxi  ct  les  piombi,  les  puits  et  lei 
plombs,  <haient  de  son  rcdoubUible  domaine.  \je%  Cawurotti  di  stU9 
(la  puits)  ^taicnt  obscurs  mais  non  accessiblcs  k  I'eau  du  canal,  oomma 
on  I'a  fait  croire  en  dcs  rdcits  ilif^nes  d'Anne  Radcliffe ;  les  camtrtih  di 
soprA  (les  plombs)  6taicnt  des  cellules  fortement  doubl^es  de  boil  niAit 
non  priv^  delumidre."— /^j  Archives  de  Venise,  par  Armand  Daichet. 
1870,  p.  535.  For  the  poxxi  and  the  "  Bridge  of  bighs"  see  note  bv 
Hobbouse.  Poetical  Works,  189^.  ii.  465 ;  and  compare  Ckiide  Harold, 
Canto  IV.  stanxa  i.  line  i  (and  fke  1\po  Fotcari,  act  iv.  sc.  1).  Poeticmi 
Works,  1899.  U.  327,  note  a.] 
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Doge.  You  have  deeply  ventured ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
Thus  far  I'll  answer  you — your  secret's  safe. 

/.  Bit.  And  is  this  all? 

Dogt.  Unless  with  all  mtrustedi  540 

What  would  you  have  me  answer? 

/.  Bcr.  I  would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Dogt.  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names,  and 
numbers; 
The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengthened 

/.  Bcr.  We're  enough  already ; 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge,  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your  chie& 

/.  Btr.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  plec^ 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When?  where? 

/.  Btr.       This  night  Til  bring  to  your  apartment  550 
Two  of  Uie  principals :  a  greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this.— 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you, 
And  leave  the  palace? 

/.  Ber.  You  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son ! 

Doge.  Wretch !  darest  thou  name  my  son  ?    He  died 
in  arms 
At  Sapienza*  for  this  faithless  state. 
Oh  I  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes ! 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes ! 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers.  560 

/.  Ber,  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 
doubtest, 
But  will  regard  thee  with  a  filial  feeling, 
So  that  thou  kecp'st  a  father's  faith  with  them. 

I.  [For  ••  Sapienxa."  x-idt  amtt,  p.  356,  According  to  Uie  fenealofifet. 
Marin  Falicr.  Xjij  bis  first  wife,  had  a  daughter  Lucia,  who  was 
married  to  Franceachino  Giustioiani ;  but  there  is  do  record  of  a  aoo. 
(See  La  Congiura,  p.  ai  )) 
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Doge.  The  die  is  cast    Where  is  the  place  of  meetiiig? 

/.  Ber.  At  midnight  I  will  be  alone  and  masked 
Where'er  your  Highness  pleases  to  direct  me, 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
You  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project. 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon? 

/.  Ber.  Late,  but  the  atmosphere  is  thick  and  dusky, 
Tis  a  sirocco. 

Doge,  At  the  midnight  hour,  then,  571 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires ;  ^  the  same. 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  gondola,'  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 
Be  there. 

/.  Ber.  I  will  not  fail 

Doge.  And  now  retire 

/.  Ber.  In  the  full  hope  your  Highness  will  not  biter 
In  your  great  purpose.    Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

\Exit  Israel  Brrtuccio. 

Doge  {solus).  At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints  John 
and  Paul, 
Where  sleep  my  noble  fathers,  I  repair —  580 

To  what  ?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruflians  leagued  to  ruin  states ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  Doges  who  preceded  me, 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them  ?    Would  they  could  I 

z.  f"  II1C  Doges  were  all  burUJ  in  St.  Mark's  btfort  Faliero:  it  li 
singular  that  when  liis  predecessor.  Andrea  IXtndolo,  died,  the  Tea 
made  a  law  that  all  tlie  future  Doges  should  be  Juried  wiik  their 
families  in  their  uwn  churches^ — 9ne  woi/lj  think  by  a  kind  cf  prtMmH' 
ment.  So  that  all  that  is  snid  of  his  Ancestral  iM^es,  as  buried  at  Sc. 
John's  and  Paul's,  is  altered  from  the  fact,  thry  being  in  St.  A/ark^s. 
Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the  subscription  to  iL  As  I 
make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy.  I  should  not  like  to  be  twitted  even 
with  such  trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the  play  they  may  say  what  tbey 
please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume  and  dram.  pers,^ihey  having  bcco 
real  existences."— Inciter  to  Murray,  October  la.  1820,  Letters,  1901, 
T.  95.     Byron's  injunction  was  not  carried  out  till  1832.] 

a.  A  gondola  is  not  like  a  common  boat,  but  is  as  easily  rowed  with 
one  oar  as  with  two  (though,  of  course,  not  so  swiftly),  and  often  is  so 
from  motives  of  privacy  ;  and,  since  the  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy. 
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For  I  should  rest  in  honour  with  the  honoured. 

Alas  I  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 

Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name 

Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 

On  Roman  marbles ;  but  I  will  redeem  it  590 

Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals, 

By  tweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice, 

And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 

To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  Time, 

Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails. 

But  try  the  Caesar,  or  the  Catiline, 

By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert— -Success.^ 


ACT  ir. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartwunt  in  thi  Ducal  PaUa. 

Angiolina  '  {jvife  of  the  Doge)  and  Mariamna. 

Ang.  What  was  the  Doge's  answer? 

Mar.  That  be  was 

1.  ["What  Giflbrd  layi  (<rf  the  firifct)  to  very  coniohHoty.  ^Bi^- 
Usb,  sterling  gtmuine  English,*  is  a  desideratum  amoogst  yon.  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  hare  got  so  much  left ;  thoufh  Heaven  Imows  bow  I 
retain  it :  I  hear  oone  hut  from  my  Valet,  and  his  is  Noitimgkmwukirt ; 
and  I  Me  none  but  in  your  new  publications,  and  theirs  u  im  laagoaga 
at  all.  but  jargon.  .  .  .  Gifford  says  that  it  is  '  good,  sterling,  genuine 
English.'  and  Foscolo  says  that  the  characters  are  right  Venetian.'* — 
Letters  to  Murray.  Srpt.  ii,  Oct.  8,  i8ao.  Letters,  1901.  v.  75-89.] 

a.  [Byron  admits  (vtd^  ante,  p.  340)  that  the  character  of  the 
'*  Do^arcssa  "  is  more  or  less  his  own  creation.  It  may  be  reroaiiced 
that  m  Casimir  Dclavigne's  version  of  the  story,  the  Duchess  (Elena) 
cherishes  a  secret  and  criminal  attachment  fur  Bertuccio  Faliero.  ana 
that  in  Nfr.  Svnnbume's  tragedy,  while  innocent  in  act.  she  is  smitten 
with  remorse  for  a  passion  which  overmasters  her  loyalty  to  her 
bttstmnd.    Hyron's  Angiolma  is  "  faultily  faultless.  .  .  .  splendidly  nnlL** 

In  a  letter  to  Murray,  dated  J.inuarT  4.  1821  {Letters,  1901,  v.  aiS). 
be  says.  "  As  I  thmk  that  Une  is  not  the  principal  passion  for  tragedy, 
yon  wUl  not  find  me  a  popular  writer.  Unless  it  is  Love.  yWniMKi, 
erimnmal,  and  ha  pie  a  [as  in  The  Mysterious  Mather,  or  in  Alfierff 
Miirra,  or  Shelley  s  Cerui],  it  ought  not  to  make  a  tragic  lobjcct 
When  it  is  melting  and  maudlin,  it  does,  but  it  ou^ht  not  to  do;  it  it 
then  for  the  gallery  and  second-price  boxes."  It  is  probable  that  be 
owad  these  sentiments  to  the  theory  and  practice  oc  Vittorio  AlflcrL 
*'  It  is  extraordinary,"  writes  M.  de  Kallctte  Barrol  {Momihfy Miagmaimtt 
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That  moment  simimoned  to  a  conference ; 
But  'tis  by  this  time  ended.    I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  Senators  embarking; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  Uie  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  returned  1 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late ; 
And  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  sjnrit, 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame,  lo 

Whidi  seems  to  be  more  nourished  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 
Less  hardy  clay — ^Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.     Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 
In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  Eternity :  his  thoughts. 
His  feeling^,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothing  of  old  age ;  ^  and  his  bold  brow  so 

Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  yetis. 
Not  their  decrepitude :  and  he  of  late 
Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont 
Would  he  were  come  I  for  I  alone  have  power 

April.  1805,  reprinted  in  Preface  to  Tragedie  di  Aljtiri,  A.  Mootnori. 
Edinburgh,  1805,  i.  xvi.  sq.),  "that  a  man  whose  tool  pnMfiited  ao 
uncommon  share  of  ardour  and  sensibility,  and  had  expeneooed  all  the 
violence  of  the  passions,  should  scarcely  have  condescended  to  iiitio> 
duce  love  into  his  tragedies ;  or,  when  he  does,  that  he  ihould  ooly 
employ  it  with  a  kind  of  reserve  and  severity.  ...  He  probably  regarded 
it  as  a  hackneyed  agent ;  for  in  .  .  .  Myrrha  it  appears  in  such  a  stnuBKS 
character,  that  all  the  art  of  the  writer  is  not  capable  of  diftttinf  it  of 
an  air  at  once  ludicrous  and  disgusting." 

But  apart  from  the  example  of  Alheri.  there  was  another  motive  at 
work— a  determination  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  the  maitcr 
of  his  own  temperament,  and  that,  if  he  chose,  he  could  cast  away 
frivolity  and  cynicism,  and  clothe  himself  with  austerity  "as  with  a 
garment."  He  had  been  taken  to  task  for  "treating  well-nigh  with 
equal  derision  the  most  pure  of  virtues,  and  the  most  odious  of  vicss  ** 
IBIackuhwTs  £dim.  Mag.^  August,  1819),  and  here  was  an  "answer  to 
his  accusers  I "] 

I.  [The  exact  date  of  Marin  Falier's  birth  i^  a  matter  of  coajectiire, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  under  seventv-five  yean  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy.     The  date  assigocd  is  1980-1985 

A.D.] 
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Upon  his  troubled  spirit. 

Mar,  It  is  true, 

His  Highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Steno,  and  with  cause : 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doomed  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect  30 

To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Ang.  Twas  a  gross  insult ;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scomer's  falsehood  in  itself, 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero's  soul. 
The  proud,  the  6ery,  the  austere — ^austere 
To  all  save  me :  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct. 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you  ? 

At^.  Suspect  mi! 

Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawled  his  lie,  40 

Grovelling  by  stealth  in  the  moon's  glimmering  light, 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  ad, 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frowned  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Mar.  Twere  fit 

He  should  be  punished  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  so. 

Mar.  What  I  is  the  sentence  passed  ?  is  he  condemned?  *- 

Ang.  \  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  foul  scorn  ? 

An^,  I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause, 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment  50 

May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno ; 
But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
'I'he  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 
Be  left  to  his  o^^-n  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slandered  virtue. 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  ? 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 

l. A.f 1 1u  betn  doowud  ?—{Alternativt  rtadimg,     MS,  1/1] 

VOU    IV.  J    B 
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The  dying  Roman  said,  *'  'twas  but  a  name : ''  ^ 

It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath  60 

Could  make  or  mar  it 

Mar.  Yet  full  many  a  dame. 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  a  slander ;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 
Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  ciy 
For  justice. 

Ang,  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  quality  they  prize :  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  luu-d  task  to  hold  their  honour. 
If  they  require  it  to  be  blazoned  forth; 
And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming         70 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ;  they  live  in  others'  thoughts, 
And  would  seem  honest  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

Mar.  You  have  stmnge  thoughts  for  a  patrician  dame. 

Ang,  And  yet  they  were  my  father's ;  with  his  name. 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar.  You  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  Prince,  the  Chief  of  the  Republic 

Ang,  I  should  have  sought  none  though  a  peasant's 
bride, 
But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude  80 

Due  to  my  father,  who  bestowed  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 
The  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge, 

Mar,  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart  ? 

Ang,  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestowed. 

Mar.  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in-your  years, 
And,  let  me  add,  disi>arity  of  tempers. 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an  union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently  happy. 

Ang,  The  world  will  think  with  worldlings;  but  my 
heart  90 

Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many. 


I.  [According  to  Die  Cassiiis.  the  Inst  wordx  of  Prutus 
*ft  TXi|/Aor  ap«T^  A 0701  4p*  ^<r^  ^&A.Awf  ,  iyii  8«  tf-f  tet  tpf^mf  li^movtr  ^ 
8'  Ap*  •«oi^AfW€f  tJx?.— ^/"'-  A*i»iw. ,  lib.  xlvii. c.  49,  ed.  v.,  P.  Poissevain, 
i8(>8,  ii.  246.] 
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But  never  difficult. 

Mar,  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Ang.  I  love  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
LovCf  and  I  loved  my  father,  who  first  taught  me 
To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others, 
And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions.     He  bestowed  my  hand 
Upon  Faliero :  he  had  known  him  noble, 
Brave,  generous ;  rich  in  all  the  qualities  loo 

Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend  ;  in  all 
Such  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said 
His  faults  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded ;  too  much  pride, 
And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  fostered  by 
The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 
From  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which  becomes 
A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 

When  overstrained,  and  this  I  fear  in  him.  no 

And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwards, 
Yet  tempered  by  redeeming  nobleness 
In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 
Has  lavished  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 
From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy, 
From  which  on  his  return  the  Dukedom  met  him. 

Mar,  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  heart 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth, 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours?  or,  since,  have  you  ne'er  seen        120 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give. 
Might  now  pretend  to  Ix)redano's  daughter? 

An^,   I  answered  your  first  question  when  I  said 
I  married. 

Mar,         And  the  second  ? 

Ang,  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar,  I  pray  you  pvirdon,  if  I  have  offended. 

Ang.  I  feel  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise  :  I  knew  net 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 
Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 
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Mar.  'Us  their  past  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would        130 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it 

Ang.  It  may  be  so.     I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Mar.  Here  comes  the  Doge — shall  I  retire  ? 

Ang.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me ;  he  seems  rapt 
In  thought. — How  pensively  he  takes  his  way ! 

\Ejdt  Mariamma. 

Enter  the  Doge  and  PiETRa 

Doge  {ffiusing).  There  is  a  certain  Philip  Calendaro 
Now  in  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades : 
This  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular,  140 

Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  'twould 
Be  well  that  he  were  won  :  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him, 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  Lord,  pray  pardon  me 

For  breaking  in  ui)on  your  meditation ; 
The  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsman. 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  enquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

Doge.  At  sunset. — Stay  a  moment — let  me  see — 
Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night.  [Exit  Pietro. 

Ang.  My  Lord  1  150 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me  ? — I  saw  you  not. 

Ang.  You  were  absorbed  in  thought,  and  he  who  now 
Has  [xirted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  Senate. 

Doge.  From  the  Senate  ? 

Ang.  I  would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.         The  Senate's  duty  !  you  mistake ; 
'Tis  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  Senate. 

Ang,  I  thought  the  Duke  had  held  command  in  Venice. 

Doge.  He  shall. — But  let  that  pass. — We  will  be  jocund. 
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How  fares  it  with  you  ?  have  you  been  abroad  ?  161 

The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  cahn  wave 

Favours  the  gondolier's  light  skimming  oar ; 

Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  friends  ? 

Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  ? 

Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 

The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 

Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 

Sodal  or  lonely,  that  w*ould  glad  your  heart, 

To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted  170 

On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  ? 

Speak,  and  'tis  done. 

Ang.  You're  ever  kind  to  me. 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request. 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Ihge.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Aye,  calmer,  my  good  Lord — Ah^  why 

Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 
As  not  betra)nng  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge,  Disclose  too  much  1— of  what  ? 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang.  A  heart  so  ill  180 

At  ease. 

Dogt.     *Tis  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth ; 
Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without, 
And  malcontents  within — 'lis  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont. 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 
Forgive  me  ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties,  190 

Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 
Have  rendered  light,  nay,  a  necessity. 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.     *Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you, — 
You,  who  liave  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk. 
And  climbed  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
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And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 

Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 

Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne'er  feel  dizzy. 

Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port,  aoo 

Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 

You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall. 

As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unaltered  brow : 

Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind ; 

Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Dogt.  Pride  !  Angiolina  ?    Alas  !  none  is  left  me. 

Ang,  Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels. 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature  : 
llie  vile  are  only  vain  ;  the  great  are  proud  sio 

Doge,  I  had  the  pride  of  honour,  oiyour  honoufi 
Deep  at  my  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  no  1 — As  I  have  ever  shared  your  kindnesi 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress  :  were  it  of  public  import. 
You  know  I  never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you ;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it     Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno*s  ribaldry  detected  sao 

Unfixed  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

Doge.  To    what    I    was. — ^have   you   heard   Steoo's 
sentence  ? 

Aftg,  No. 

Doge,  A  month's  arrest. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough  ? 

Doge.  Enough ! — yes,  for  a  drunken  galley  slave. 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his  master ; 
But  not  for  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 
Who  stains  a  Lady's  and  a  Prince's  honour 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Aftg,  There  seems  to  be  enough  in  the  conviction  S30 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  falsehood : 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honour. 

Do^.  Sucl\  men  have  no  honour; 
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They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  are  spared. 

Af^,  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence  ? 

Dogt.  Not  now : — being  still  alive,  Td  have  him  live 
Long  as  hi  can ;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damned  his  hundred  judges, 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang,  Oh !  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller  240 

Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon, 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  known 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  for  blood  ? 
And  he  who  taints  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  it 
Is  it  the/oi/f  of  blows,  or  sKatne  of  blows. 
That  makes  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honour, — 
And,  less  than  honour,  for  a  little  gold  ? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ?  150 

Is't  nothing  to  have  filled  these  veins  with  poison 
For  their  once  healthful  current  ?  is  it  nothing 
To  have  stained  your  name  and  mine — the  noblest  names  ? 
Is't  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 
A  Prince  before  his  people  ?  to  have  failed 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  Mankind 
To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity 
In  ours  ? — But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  saved  him. 

Af^,  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies.  360 

Dogt.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?     Is  there  not 
Hell 
For  wrath  eternal  ?  ^  ^ 

Ang,  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — *• 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge,  Amen  !     May  Heaven  forgive  them  ! 

Ang.  And  will  you  ? 

Doge,  Yes,  when  they  are  in  Heaven ! 

Ang.  And  not  till  then  ? 

i.  Dotk  Htavtn  forgivt  kir  own  f  is  Satan  laved  f 
But  b«  it  to  f--\Alt€mativt  reading,    MS,  Af.] 
ii.  Oh  dsnoi  speak  thus  raskly.—{Alt€mativ€  reading,     MS.  M,^ 

I.  [Thrrr  is  no  MS.  amhonty  for  "  From  wrath  ctemaL**] 
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Dogt.  What  matters  my  forgiveness  ?  an  old  man'Sp 
Worn  out,  scorned,  spumed,  abused ;  what  matters  then 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both 
Being  weak  and  worthless  ?    I  have  lived  too  long ; 
But  let  us  change  the  argument — My  child  J  a  70 

My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 
The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deemed 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend, 
That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame ! — Alas  1 
Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.    Hadst  thou 
But  had  a  different  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand, 
This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 
To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  imavenged  1  280 

Ang,  I  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me, 
And  trust,  and  honour  me ;  and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  I  am  true  :  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command  ? 

Doge.  Tis  well, 

And  may  be  better ;  but  whatever  betide, 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Ang,  Why  speak  you  thus  ? 

Doge,  It  is  no  matter  why ; 

But  I  would  still,  whatever  others  think, 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Ang,  \Vhy  should  you  doubt  it  ?  has  it  ever  failed  ?  290 

Doge.  Come  hither,  child !  I  would  a  word  with  you. 
Your  father  was  my  friend ;  unequal  Fortime 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when,  oppressed 
With  his  last  malady,  he  willed  our  union. 
It  was  not  to  re|xiy  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 
His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honourable  safety  from  the  perils, 
\Vhich,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail  300 

A  lonely  and  undowered  maid.     I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  opix>se  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Ang.  I  have  not  forgotten 
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The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak 

If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 

Which  would  have  made  me  happier ;  nor  your  offer 

To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 

Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 

My  father's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Dcgt.  Thus, 

Twas  not  a  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice,  310 

Nor  the  false  edge  of  ag^  appetite, 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty. 
And  a  young  bride :  for  in  my  fieriest  youdi 
I  swayed  such  passions ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust  ^ 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 
Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
The  drep  of  pleasure  for  their  vanished  joys ; 
Or  buy  m  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim. 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that's  honest,  330 

Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ;  you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Your  father's  choice. 

Afil^.  I  did  so ;  I  would  do  so 

In  face  of  earth  and  Heaven  ;  for  I  have  never 
Repented  for  my  sake  ;  sometimes  for  yours. 
In  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Z?^.  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you  harshly ; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long  ; 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend,  ^30 

His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again, 
Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years, 
Inheriting  a  Prince's  name  and  riches, 
Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ;  my  best  friend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years,  340 

1.  ["  Beg  Heaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  lust.- 

'  Tit  Pity  %kes  a  Wkort,  by  John  Ford. 

Uunb's  Drawuxtit  Poeis,  18^  L  965.] 
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And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart 

Ang.  My  Lord,  I  looked  but  to  my  father's  wishes^ 
Hallowed  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  affianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  crossed  my  dreams ;  and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  sa 

Do^,  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I  know  you  true : 
For  Love — romantic  Love — which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw  350 

Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  dayS| 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes,— 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  failings 
As  Youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew  360 

You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your  cfaoioe ; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct ; 
A  trust  in  you  ;  a  patriarchal  love. 
And  not  a  doting  homage ;  friendship,  faith,-— 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Dogt,  I  think  so.     For  the  difference  in  our  years 
You  knew  it  choosing  me,  and  chose ;  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature,  370 

Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano  ^ 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught  you— 
To  your  belief  in  Heaven — to  your  mild  virtues— 
To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  oirti. 

Ang,  You  have  done  well. — I  thank  you  for  that  trust, 

X.  [The  Dogaressa  Aluica  \Kas  the  daughter  of  Nicol6  Giadeniso. 
It  was  the  Doge  who  inherited  the  "  blood  of  I.oredaao"  through  his 
mother  Uerbla.] 
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Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

Doge,  Where  b  Honour, 

Innate  and  precept-strengthened,  'tis  the  rock  380 

Of  faith  connubial :  where  it  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart, 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
Twert  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  God 
In  all  his  marble^hiselled  beauty,  or 
The  demi-deity,  Alcides,  in  390 

His  majesty  of  superhuman  Manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  Virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fall'n  woman  must  for  ever  fall ; 
For  Vice  must  have  variety,  while  Virtue 
Stands  like  the  Sun,  and  ail  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect 

Ang.  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in  others, 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me  ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you      400 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

Dog(,                                 You  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

Aug,  What  is't  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even  now  ? 

Doge,  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  Lord  and  laws. 

Ang,  Alas  !  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Dcgc,  I  have  thought  on't  till but  let  me  lead  you 

back  410 

To  what  I  urged ;  all  these  things  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you  ;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise  s 
You  liad  all  freedom— all  respect— all  trust 
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From  me  and  mine  ;  and,  born  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  Kings  from  their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appeared 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

j4ftg.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

£>og^.  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all —  42 1 

A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 
A  i^TCtch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart. 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honour,  pass 
Into  a  by-word  ;  and  the  doubly  felon  430 

(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsds 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  pniblic) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  Sovereign's  consort, 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

>^//i^.  But  he  has  been  condemned  into  captivity. 

Doi^.  For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittsil ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.     But  I've  done  with  him ;  440 

The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

An^,  With  me,  my  Lord? 

Doge.  Yes,  Angiolina.     Do  not  marvel ;  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  cannot  be  long  ;  and  fain  would  have  you 
Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll  it^ving  her  a  paper) Fear  not ;  they  are 

for  your  advantage : 
Read  them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang,  My  Lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honoured  still  by  me  :  but  may  your  days 
Be  many  yet — and  happier  than  the  present !  450 

This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you  were. 

Doge,  I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be  nothing ; 
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But  never  more — oh  I  never,  never  more, 

O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 

The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 

Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset !    Never  more 

Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 

Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life, 

Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches,       460 

Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 

I  had  but  little  more  to  ask,  or  hope, 

Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat. 

And  the  soul's  labour  through  which  I  had  toiled 

To  make  my  country  honoured.    As  her  servant — 

Her  servant,  though  her  chief — I  would  have  gone 

Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 

And  pure  as  theirs ;  but  this  has  been  denied  me. 

Would  I  had  died  at  Zara  1 

Ang.  There  you  saved 

The  state ;  then  live  to  save  her  still.    A  day,  470 

Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you« 

Doge,  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age ; 
My  l^e  is  little  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  once^ 
That  which  scarce  one  more  favoured  dtizen 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.     But  why 
Thus  speak  I  ?    Venice  has  forgot  that  day- 
Then  why  should  I  remember  il  ? — Farewell, 
Sweet  Angiolina  !  I  must  to  my  cabinet ;  480 

There's  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  hastens.' 

An^,   Remember  what  you  were. 

Do^(,  It  were  in  vain  ! 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

An^^,  At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,  let  me  implore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest : 
Vour  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid, 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 
Had  1  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpower 

I.  [The  linrs  "  and  the  hour  hastens  **  to  "  whate'er  may  Wfe  **  are 
oot  in  the  MS.] 
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At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumben  thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils  491 

With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshened  strength. 

Dogs.  I  cannot — 

I  must  not,  if  I  could;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  few- 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturb^  nights, 
And  I  shall  slumber  well — but  where  ? — ^no  matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  I^t  me  be 

An  instant — yet  an  instant  your  companion  I 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge,  Come  then. 

My  gentle  child — forgive  mc :  thou  wert  made  500 

For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine, 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 
Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadow> 
When  I  am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within — above — around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  wat 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips,  510 

A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing 
Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  but  remember. 
I-.et  us  begone,  my  child — the  time  is  pressing.    \Exeunt 

Scene  II. — A  retired  spot  near  the  Arsenal. 
Israel  Bertuccio  and  Philip  Calendaro.* 

CaL  How  s|)ed  you,  Ismel,  in  your  late  complaint? 
/.  Ber.  Why,  well. 

L    Where  Death  sits  throned . — {Alternative  reading,    MS,  Af,] 

X.  [Filippo  Calcndario,  who  is  known  to  hAve  been  one  of  the  princip«l 
conspirators,  was  a  master  stone-cutter,  who  worked  as  a  sculptor,  and 
ranked  as  such.  The  tnidition.  to  wtiich  Hyron  docs  not  allude,  that  lie 
was  an  architect,  and  designi*d  the  new  jwlace  begun  in  t^JA*  ™*y 
probably  be  traced  to  a  document  of  the  tiftccnth  century,  in  which 
Calendario  is  descrilied  as  commi^sario.  i.e.  executor,  of  I'iero  DasejOb 
who  worked  as  a  master  stone-cutter  for  the  Republic,  llie  Maggi^r 
dmsiglio  was  its  own  arcliltcct,  and  would  not  ba\-e  empowered  a 
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Col.  Is't  possible  1  will  he  be  punished  ? 

/.  Ber.  Yes. 

Col.  With  what  ?  a  mulct  or  an  arrest  ? 

/.  Ber.  With  death ! 

Co/.  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge^ 
Such  as  I  counselled  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

/.  Btr.  Yes ;  and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate,  forego 
The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 
And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 
Leaving  one  scorpion  crushed,  and  thousaixis  stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen  !  lo 

No,  Calendaro ;  these  same  drops  of  blood. 
Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

For  their  requital But  not  only  his ; 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone : 
Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  idka  men. 
But  are  unworthy  a  Tyrannicide. 

Col.  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast 
Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  must  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath.  to 

/.  Ber.  Thank  Heaven  you  were  not^all  had  dae 
been  marred: 
As  'tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  stilL 

Co!.  You  saw 

The  Doge — what  answer  gave  he  ? 

/.  Ber,  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Barbaro. 

CW.   1  told  you  so  before,  and  that  'twas  idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  liands. 

/.  Bcr,  At  least. 

It  lulled  susjiicion,  showing  confidence. 
Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  Sbirro  *  but 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge.  30 

Cal,  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council  ? 

tagliafittra,  however  eniineot,  to  act  on  lis  o^ti  retpon ability. — L^ 
C(mpmra,  pp.  76.  77.  ] 

I.  [The  i>im'  were  consubles,  of!icers  of  the  police  mainstnUes,  the 
tifnori  di  notu.  The  lulians  have  a  saving.  Dtr  U  nu  ragimfi  agb 
iftm,  that  15,  to  argue  with  a  poUccraan.j 
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The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himself.    Why  speak  to  Mm  f 

/.  Ber.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

Co/.  \Vhynotiiow? 

/.  £er.  Be    patient    but    till    midnight.      Get   your 
musters, 
And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies : 
Set  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 
Perhaps  in  a  few  hours  :  we  have  long  waited 
For  a  fit  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial, 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun  :  delay  40 

Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.    See 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
And  armed,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen,^ 
Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal. 

Ca/.  These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 

Into  my  veins ;  I  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils  :  day  on  day 
Crawled  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves,  50 

Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants'  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  Death  or  Freedom  t 
I'm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

/.  B^,  We  will  be  free  in  Life  or  Death !  the  grave 
Is  chainless.     Have  you  all  the  musters  ready? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty  ? 

Ca/.  All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 

Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

y.  Btr,  No  matter;  we  can  do  without.    Whose  are 
they  ?  60 

Ca/.  Bertram's '  and  old  Soran/o's,  both  of  whom 

1.  ["  It  was  concerted  tluit  sixteen  or  Mveniccn  leaden  should  b« 
stationed  in  \'anous  paitsof  tlie  city,  tvich  beint;  at  the  head  of  fony 
men.  armed  and  prci>ared  ;  but  the  folUmers  were  not  to  know  tbdr 
destination." — See  translation  of  Sinudu's  Aarratitt,  fcst^  p.  464.] 

2.  [In  the  earlier  chronicles  Ik'ltramo  is  named  Vendrome.  He  wai, 
accoitling  to  some  authoritic5.  lomfare  with  IJoni,  i.e.  a  co-sponsor 
of  the  same  godchild.      Signur  Larrarino  (La  Congiura,  p.  90  (a)) 
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Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  Ber.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless  cold ;  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.    Do  not  doubt  them. 

Col,  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder ;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fiEital 
To  enterprise  like  ours :  I've  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infiemt  o'er  the  misery  70 

Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's. 

/.  Btr,  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyeSi 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  da 
I  have  known  Bertram  long ;  there  doth  not  breathe 
A  soul  more  full  of  honour. 

CaL  It  may  be  so : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  w&dcness; 
Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife 
To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit,  to 

He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  called  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths ; 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  on£^ 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose. 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country, 
And  only  look  on  Death  as  beautiful,  90 

So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  Heaven, 
And  draw  do^n  Freedom  on  her  evermore. 

maintains  that  in  all  probability  Beltramo  betrayed  his  companJoni 
from  selfish  motives,  in  order  to  save  himself,  and  noC  from  any  '*0CMn- 
punctious  visitings."  or  because  he  was  "  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  htmuui 
kindness."  According  to  Sanudo  ^vidt  post,  p.  465).  **  Bdtramo 
Bergamaaco"  was  not  one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  bat  '*had 
beard  a  word  or  two  of  wliat  was  to  take  place."  Ser  Maroo  Sorsoso 
(p.  466)  was  one  of  the  "  Zonu "  of  twenty  who  were  elected  u 
assessors  to  the  Ten.  to  try  the  Doge  of  high  treMoo  against  the 
Repubbc.] 

VOL.    IV.  2  C 
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CaL  But  if  we  fail * 

LBer.  They  never  GeuI  wbo  die*- 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  ^oie : 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  hmbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  Spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  yean 
£lapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct  loo 

The  world  at  last  to  Freedom.    What  were  we, 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?    He  died  in  giving  "' 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  Soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time, 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile.    He  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
"  The  last  of  Romans  1 "  *    Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

Col.  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila  *  no 

Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeemed  from  the  rude  ocean's  ooze, 
To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 
Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms  ^  masten  ! 

i.  In  a  great  cause  the  block  maw  soak  tkeirgort.^ 

{Alternative  reading,    MS,  J#.] 
iL  // Brutus  kad  not  lived  f    He  failed  in  giving.— {MS,  A/.] 

X.  [Compare — 

"  If  wc  should  fail. We  fail 

But  screw  yotu-  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail." 

Macdefk,  act  i.  sc  7.  lines  S^i.] 

9.  [At  the  battle  of  Philippi.  B.C.  42.  Brutus  lamented  over  the  bodf 
of  Cassius.  and  called  him  the  "I:ist  of  the  Romans." — Plutareh^ 
Lives,  "  Marcus  Brutus,"  Langhomc's  tmnshuion,  1838,  p.  686.] 

3.  [The  citizens  of  Aquileia  and  Padua  Hed  l)cfore  the  invaskm  of 
Attila,  and  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Gradus.  and  Kivus  Altus,  or  RialtOL 
Theodoric's  minister.  Cassiodorus.  i%ho  describes  the  condition  of  the 
fugitives  some  seventy  years  after  tlicy  ha>l  settled  on  the  '*  hundred 
isles,"  compares  them  to  "i»-aterfowl  who  had  fixed  their  nests  on  Uw 
bosom  of  the  waves."  (See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  etc.,  1895,  U. 
375,  note  6,  and  376,  notes  i,  a.)) 

4.  \\tat  bigatto,  **vilc  silkworm,"  is  a  term  of  contempt  and  r^ 
proach  =  "  uouio  de  maligna  intt* nzione."  a  knave.] 
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The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre :  these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 
As  with  a  spelL 

/.  Ber,  It  shall  be  broken  soon« 

You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness ;  sso 

To-day  I  have  not  been  the  usual  round, 
And  why  thou  knowest ;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care  :  these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  DEiir  colour  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment, 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtained  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet. — Are  all  supplied  with  arms?     130 
Col.  All  who  were  deemed  trust-worthy:   there  are 
some 
Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them ; 
When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause, 
But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround  them. 
/.  Bir.  You  have  said  well.    Have  you  remaiked  aU 

such? 
Cal,  I've  noted  most ;  and  caused  the  other  chieft 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough  140 

To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if  'lis 
Commenced  to-morrow ;  but,  till  'tis  begun, 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

/.  Ber,  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour. 
Except  Soranzo,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready. 
Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 
Cal.  We  will  not  fail. 

/.  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there  ; 

I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them.  150 

Cal.  A  stranger  1  doth  he  know  the  secret  ? 
/.  Ber.  Yes. 
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Co/.  And  have  yoo  daxed  to  peril  jour  friend^  Imi 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not? 

/.  £er.  I  have  risked  no  man's  life  except  my  own^ 
Of  that  be  certain :  he  b  one  who  may 
&Iake  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  acovding  ^ 
His  aid ;  and  if  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power :  he  comes  alone  widi  me. 
And  cannot  'scape  us;  but  he  will  not  swerve. 

Co/.  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know  him ;         160 
Is  he  one  of  our  order  ? 

/.  Brr.  Aye,  in  spirit, 

Although  a  child  of  Greatness ;  he  is  one 
\Vho  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  one— 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great  diapges  ; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ;  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty ;  quick,  yet  wary : 
Yet  for  aU  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions, 
That  if  once  stirred  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury  170 

In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge ; 
And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal. 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppressed, 
And  shares  their  sufferings.    Take  him  all  in  all. 
We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  us.  ^ 

Co/.  And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take  with  us  7 

/  £^,  It  may  be,  that  of  Chief. 

Co/.  \Vhat !  and  resign 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/•  £tr.  Even  so.  s8o 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well, 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.     Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  marked  me  out 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear :  if  I  have  found  such 

I.  [Compare* 

**  I'll  make  assarance  double  fure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate." 

Mat^ik,  act  iv.  sc  1.  Unet  83.  84.] 
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As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  yoa 

That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishness. 

And,  covetous  of  brief  authority, 

Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thoughts, 

Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in  190 

All  leading  qualities  ?    No,  Calendaro, 

Know  your  friend  better ;  but  you  all  shall  judge; 

Away  1  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fixed  hour. 

Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  well. 

Co/.  Worthy  fiertucdo,  I  have  known  yoa  ever 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute* 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  Chief; 
What  the  rest  will  decide,  I  know  not,  but 
I  am  with  you,  as  I  have  ever  been,  soo 

In  all  our  undertakings.    Now  fiiuewell. 
Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet  [Exmni, 


ACT   III. 

Scene  L—Som^,  the  Space  between  the  Canal  md  ike 
Church  of  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo.  Aneqmsirmm 
Statue  be/ore  it.— A  Gondola  Ues  in  the  Canal  ai 
some  distance. 

Enter  the  Doge  aiotu\  disguised. 

Doge  {solus).  I  am  before  the  hour,  the  hour  whose 

voice, 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering, 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  comer-stone. 
Waking  the  sleefK-rs  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befall  them.     Yes,  proud  dty  I 
'YhoM  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which  makes 

thee 
A  lazar-house  of  tyranny :  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  have  sought  it  not;  10 


^n  one  ^h      ^^  »'i  / 
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And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race  1 
Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 
Free  and  immortal,  and  our  House's  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were — ^now  and  hereafter  I 

Enter  Israel  BKRTUcao. 

/.  Btr.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Doge.  A  friend  to  Venice. 

/  B€r.  Tishc 

Welcome,  my  Lord, — ^you  are  before  the  time. 

Doge,  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  yoiir  assembly.        50 

/.  Ber.  Have  with  you. — I  am  proud  and  pleased  to 
see 
Such  confident  alacrity.    Your  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispelled  ? 

Doge.  Not  so— but  I  have  set  my  little  left  ^ 
Of  life  upon  this  cast :  the  die  was  thrown 
When  I  first  listened  to  your  treason. — Start  not  1 
Thai  is  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
Though  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.    When 
I  heanl  you  tempt  your  Sovereign,  and  forbore  60 

To  have  you  dn^;ged  to  prison,  I  became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice  :  now  you  may. 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

/.  Ber.  Strange  words,  my  Lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Doge.    [^<^— [r<r;— no  matter— you   have  earned  the 
right 
To  talk  of  i/j.— But  to  the  point.— If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  rendered  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  graves. 
Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs,  70 

And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 
Strew  flowers  o'er  her  deliverers*  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed, 

t.  [Compare— 

"  I  have  Mt  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  1  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die." 

Richard  III.,  act  v.  ic  4«  biwt  9,  la] 
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And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bniti  in 

The  annals  of  hereafter;  but  if  not, 

If  we  should  fail,  emplojring  bloody  means 

And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end. 

Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ; — thou 

No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  Sovereign 

Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel.  80 

/.  Bcr,  Tis  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus. 
Else  I  could  answer. — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge,  AVe  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Bcr.  We  observed ! 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge,  Put  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses  :  look  there — 
What  see  you  ? 

/.  Ber,  Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue  * 

Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge,  That  Warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was  90 

Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city  : — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  do\^Ti  on  us  or  no  ? 

/.  Bei\  My  Lord,  these  are  mere  fantasies ;  there  are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge,  But  tliere  are  in  Death. 

I  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
'Tis  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  Chief,  zoo 

Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  ? 

1.  ["The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention  in  the 
third  act  as  before  the  church,  is  not  ...  of  a  Kahero,  but  of  some 
other  now  obsolete  warrior,  although  of  a  later  date." — Vide  ante^ 
Preface,  p.  336.  "  In  the  Cami>o  in  from  ot  the  church  [facing  the  Rio 
dei  Mendicanti]  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  lUrtolomeo  Colleoni, 
the  second  equestrian  statue  raised  in  Italy  after  the  revival  of  the  arts. 
.  .  .  The  handsome  marble  pedestal  is  lofty,  supported  and  flanked  hjr 
composite  columns."— //<7«^.*<wi.-  Sortk<m  Italy,  p.  374,] 
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/.  Ber,  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  pondered  this  before, — ere  you  embarked 
In  o\ir  great  enterprise. — Do  you  repent  ? 

Doge.  No— but  \fc€l^  and  shall  do  to  the  last 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once, 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be,** 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause : 
Yet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  what  has  wnmg  me  to  be  thus,  i  lo 

Which  is  your  best  security.    There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot  ^ 
So  wronged  as  I,  so  faU'n,  so  loudly  called 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such. 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

/.  Bcr.   Let  us  away — hark — the  Hour  strikes. 

Doge,  On— on — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice. — On. 

/.  Ber,  Say  rather,  'tis  her  Freedom's  rising  peal    lao 
Of  Triumph.    This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

SCKNE  11. — The  House  where  the  Cons/irators  msef. 

Dagoliko,  Doro,  Bertram,  Fedele  Trevisano,  Calen- 
DARo,  Antonio  delle  Bende,  etc.,  etc 

Co/,  (entering).  Are  all  here  ? 

Da^.  All  with  you ;  except 

the  three 
On  duly,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
WTio  is  expected  momently, 

Co/.  \Vherc's  Bertram? 

Ber.  Here! 

Co/.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

Ber.  I  had  marked  out  some  :  but  I  have  not  dared 

L  AVr  dwimdU  to  a  cuMkroai  xtitk^fut  shMdderiM£.'-{MS,  hi,  trt§L\ 

IL  A  scourged  meckamu . — {.VfS.  M.] 

A  routed  meehamU  -^.^[J/5.  M.  erased.] 
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Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 

The  spirit  of  this  Aristocracy  40 

Which  must  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 

A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 

Twould  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 

To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit 

Berteam,  we  must  be  firm  I 

Col.  Look  to  it  well 

Bertram  1  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

Bit.  Who 

Distrusts  me? 

Cal.  Not  I ;  for  if  I  did  so. 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust : 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 
Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  You  shoukl  know  50 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am ;  a  man 
Roused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppression; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  jrou  have  found  me ;  and  if  brave  or  no, 
You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  me 
Put  to  the  proof ;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubts, 
111  clear  them  on  your  person  1 

Col,  You  are  welcome, 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o'er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawl. 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler ;  but  can  bear  mjrself  60 

As  far  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  ?  but  no  less 
I  own  my  natural  weakness  ;  I  have  not 
Yet  learned  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumi)h,  nor  the  death 
Of  man  surprised  a  glory.     Well — too  well 
I  know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  those  70 

Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers ;  but 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honour,  to  take  off  some  stain 
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Of  massacre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 
I  had  been  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  1 

Dag,  Calm  thee,  Bertxam, 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands :  we'll  wash  awaj  80 

All  stains  in  Freedom's  fountain  1 

Enter  Israel  Bertuccio,  and  the  Doge,  HsgmutL 

Dag.  Welcome,  Israel 

Cofisp.  Most  welcome. — Brave    Bertuccio,  thou    art 
late— 
A\^o  is  this  stranger  ? 

Cai,  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  cause. 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all. 
Such  is  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions.     Now 
Let  him  unfold  himself. 

/.  Ber.  Stranger,  step  forth  I 

tThe  Doge  discovers  kimseff, 
etrayed — ^it  is  the  Doge  1 
Down  with  them  both  !  our  traitorous  captain,  and       91 
U*he  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to. 

Cal,  {draiving  his  sword).        Hold !  hold  I 
Who  moves  a  step  against  them  dies.     Hold  I  hear 
Bertuccio — Wliat !  are  you  appalled  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Amongst  you  ? — Israel,  speak  !  what  means  tliis  mystery  ? 
/.  Ber,  Let  them  advance  and   strike  at  their  own 
bosoms. 
Ungrateful  suicides  1  for  on  our  lives 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 
Doge,  Strike  1 — If  I  dreaded  death,  a    death    more 
fearful  100 

Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict, 
I  should  not  now  be  here :  Oh,  noble  Courage  I 
The  eldest  bom  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 
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Against  this  solitary  hoary  head  I 

See  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a  state 

And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 

At  sight  of  one  patrician  1    Butcher  me  I 

You  can,  I  care  not — Israel,  are  these  men 

The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them  1 

Cat.  Faith  1  he  hath  shamed  us,  and  deservedly,     no 
Wo  this  your  trust  in  your  true  Chief  Bertuccio, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest? 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  hinu 

/.  Ber.  I  disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  known  a  heart  like  mine 
Incapable  of  treachery ;  and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  ninher  their  design  was  ne'er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain  that  who  e'er  was  brought 
By  me  into  this  Council  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim.  xao 

Dcgt.  And  which  am  I  to  be  ?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

/.  Bit.  My  Lord,  we  would   have   perished   here 
together. 
Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ;  but,  behold, 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse, 
And  droop  their  heads ;  believe  me,  they  are  such 
As  I  described  them. — Speak  to  them. 

Co/.  Aye,  speak ; 

We  are  all  listening  in  wonder.** 

/.  Ber.  (addressing  tht  conspirators).  You  are  safe, 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then. 
And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

Dogr,  You  see  me  here,       130 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarmed, 
Defenceless  man  ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state. 
Apparent  Sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles,"*  * 

L    We  art  all  lost  in  wonder. — \AltemaHvt  reading,    MS.  i/.] 

U.  if  cur  sf  Undid  City.^MS.  M.  eraudA 

1.  [Compare — 

••  Wljere  V«iic«  nte  in  iiatc.  throned  on  her  hundred  istei.** 

CMtlde  Naroldf  Canto  IV.  luuisa  i.  line  9,  and  var.  L] 
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Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 

The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 

Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patridana. 

Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know ; 

Why  I  am  here^  he  who  hath  been  most  wronged. 

He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted,  140 

Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 

If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 

Asking  of  his  own  heart  what  brought  him  here? 

You  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it, 

And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 

Who  sate  in  judgement  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 

But  spare  me  the  recital — it  is  here. 

Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage — ^but  my  words, 

Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 

Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more,  150 

And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong. 

And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 

With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 

Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices. 

In  this — I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth. 

Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince' nor  people, 

But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state  ^ 

Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valour. 

The  Lords  of  Lacedaemon  were  true  soldiers,"- 

But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots,  160 

Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 

Although  dressed  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 

The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 

A  pastime  for  their  children.    You  are  met 

To  overthrow  this  Monster  of  a  state, 

This  mockery  of  a  Government,  this  spectre. 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  Truth  and  Justice, 

Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealdi 

Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights,  170 

Proportioned  like  the  columns  to  the  temple. 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

i.  But  all  the  wont  sins  of  the  Spartan  state. — 

{Alternative  reading,    MS,  M,] 
il  The  Lords  qfold  Laeonia .^AfS,  M,  erased.] 
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And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me ; 

If  not,  strike  home, — my  Ufe  is  compromised, 

And  I  would  rather  fiedl  by  freemen's  hands 

Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant  xSo 

As  delegate  of  tyrants :  such  I  am  not, 

And  never  have  been — read  it  in  our  annak; 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  lands  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  Senate  sought, 

A  thin^  of  robes  and  trinkets,^  dixened  out 

To  sit  m  state  as  for  a  Sovereign's  picture ; 

A  popular  scouige,  a  ready  sentence-signer,  190 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty," 

A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  sanction  of  "  the  Ten,"  *  a  coundi-fawner, 

A  tool— a  fool — a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 

Fostered  the  wretch  who  stung  me.    What  I  suffer 

Has  reached  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  learn :  meantime  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

I.  [Compare^ 

"A  king  of  shreds  and  patches." 

HamUt,  act  iU.  sc  4,  line  los.] 

t.  ["The  members  of  the  Ten  (//  Consi^lio  dt  Died)  were  elected  in 
the  Great  Council  for  one  year  only,  and  were  not  re-eligible  for  the 
ym  after  they  had  held  office.  Every  month  the  Ten  elected  three  of 
their  onm  number  as  chiefs,  or  Cu/i  of  the  Council.  .  .  .  The  coort 
oooiisted,  besides  the  Ten.  of  the  Doge  and  his  six  councillors,  aereii- 
tecn  members  in  all.  of  whom  twelve  were  necessary  to  make  a  ftufntm. 
One  d  the  Avogadvri  di  Comun,  or  Sute  advocates,  was  ahrajs 
Bfvaent,  without  the  power  to  vote,  but  to  act  as  clerk  to  the  court, 
mlonning       -   -     - 


ng  it  of  the  law.  and  correcting  it  where  its 
tarformaL  Subseouently  it  became  ctistomary  to  add  twenty  member! 
to  the  Coimdl.  elected  in  the  Maggior  Consiglio,  for  each  important 
enieaiitaroie."~^>ffiV4r.  an  Historical  Sketch,  by  Horatio  F.  Brown, 
^93.  ppu  177,  178.  (See,  too.  Les  Arckivts  d4  Venise,  par  .^ 
,  i»70,  p.  525.)] 
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My  present  power  such  as  it  is,  not  that  soo 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breath— 

(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

My  heart — ^my  hope — my  soul — upon  this  cast  I 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs ;  accept  me  or  reject  me,— 

A  Prince  who  fain  would  be  a  Citizen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so.        sio 

Col.  Long  live  Faliero  ! — ^Venice  shall  be  free  I 

Consp.  Long  live  Faliero  1 

/.  Ber.  Comrades  !  did  I  well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.    Am  I  one  of  you  ? 

CcU,  Aye,  and  the  first  among  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — be  our  General  and  Chief. 

Doge.  Chief  1 — General ! — I  was  General  at  Zara, 
And  Chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,*  Prince  in  Venice : 

I  cannot  stoop that  is,  I  am  not  fit  220 

To  lead  a  band  of patriots :  when  I  lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
'Tis  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows — but  now  to  the  point : 
Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 
'Tis  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it, 
And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly. 

Col.  E*en  when  thou  wilt.     Is  it  not  so,  my  friends? 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow  j 
When  shall  it  be  then  ? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon?         230 

Doge,  So  soon  ? — so  late — each  hour  accumulates 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 
Since  I  have  mingled  with  you ; — ^know  you  not 

X.  [The  chronicles  are  silent  as  to  any  embassy  or  commission  from 
the  Republic  to  Rhodes  or  Cyprus  in  which  Marin  Falier  held  office  or 
took  any  part  whatever.  Cyprus  did  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  Venice 
till  1489,  and  Rhodes  was  held  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  till  \^fiA*'\ 
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The  Council,  and  "  the  Ten  ?  "  the  spies,  the  eyes 

Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves, 

And  now  more  dubious  of  the  Prince  they  have  made  one  7 

I  tell  you,  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly, 

Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart— its  heads  will  follow. 

Col.  With  all  my  soul  and  sword,  I  yield  assent ; 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each,  240 

And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous, 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  eadi  repair  for  action  to  his  post  I 
And  now,  my  Lord,  the  signal  ? 

Dogt.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  Saint  Marie's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  Prince), 
March  on  Saint  Mark's  I 

/.  Ber.  And  there  ? — 

Doge.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty  150 

Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  War 
And  of  the  Genoese  Fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discerned  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  palace^ 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  aims 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house. 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on. 
Shout  ye,  "  Saint  Mark  1 — the  foe  is  on  our  waters  1 " 

Col,  I  see  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  Lord. 

Dof^e.  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council,     260 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  from  out  their  Patron  Saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gathered  in  unto  the  harvest, 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent,  them. 
Twill  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single. 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest. 

Col,  Would  that  the  hour  were  come !  we  will  not  scotch,^ 

1,  [Compare— 

"  We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.** 

MacUih,  act  iii  tc.  xi.  line  13. 

VOL.    IV.  a  D 
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But  kill 

Ber^      Once  more,  sir,  with  your  paxdon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  asked  970 

Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure, 
And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our  victims — ^must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter  ? 

CaL  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine — he  sure, 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Consp.  AU !  aU  I 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity  ?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feigned  it  ? 

/.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a  folly,  and  280 

Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause  1 
Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
The  fallen  ?  and  how  distinguish  now  the  innocent 
From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  their  acts  are  one — 
A  single  emanation  from  one  body. 
Together  knit  for  our  oppression  I    'Tis 
Much  that  we  let  their  children  live ;  I  doubt 
If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart : 
The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub  290 

From  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  who  e'er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 
Unless  to  perish  by  their  fangs  ?  however, 
I  will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero's  counsel : 
Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Doge,  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  such  a  question — 
Decide  yourselves. 

/.  Ber.  You  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression. 
Have  made  them  deadly ;  if  there  be  amongst  them  300 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repealed,  pronounce. 

Doge,  Dolfino's  father  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Marc  Comaro  shared  *•  * 

I.  Fought  by  my  side,  and  John  Grimani  shared,— [AfS.  M,  erased,] 
I.  [Marc  Comaro  did  not  "share"  his  Genoese,  but  his  Hungarian 
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My  Genoese  embassy :  I  saved  the  life^ 

Of  Veniero — shall  I  save  it  twice  ? 

Would  that  I  could  save  them  and  Venice  also  I 

All  these  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  friends 

Till  they  became  my  subjects ;  then  fell  from  me 

As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  die  o*erblown  flower, 

And  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk,  310 

Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 

So,  as  they  let  me  wiUier,  let  them  perish  I 

Col.  They  cannot  coexist  with  Venice'  freedom  ! 

Do^.  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mutual  mass 
Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant  '*' 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  Life, 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that's  good  and  dear. 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice : 
All  these  men  were  my  friends ;  I  loved  them,  they 
Requited  honourably  my  regards ;  320 

We  served  and  fought ;  we  smiled  and  wept  in  concert ; 
We  revelled  or  we  sorrowed  side  by  side ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honours  fairly, — ^dll 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  Prince,  and  then  farewell  1 
Farewell  all  social  memory  1  all  thoughts 
In  common  I  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friendshipsi 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions. 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days  330 

AVhich  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow, 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth, 
Fht  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by, 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band. 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 

I  My  minion  to  tht  Poft :  I  utvtd  tJu  life.— {MS,  M,  erased,'] 
H.  Bear  tntnejs  with  wu  /  ye  who  hear  and  JbunPt 

And  feel  our  mutual  wuus  of  many  wrongs. — [MS,  M,  er^nd,'] 

fmbusj.^M.  Faliero  Avanti  il  Dogado:  Nuev4  ArcMivia  ^auU,  iS^ 

roL  T.  pt  l  p.  144.] 
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A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak 

Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  marble 340 

Oiml!  Oimil  ^— and  must  I  do  this  deed? 

/.  Ber.  My  Lord,  you  are  much  moved :  it  is  not  now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Your  patienoe 

A  moment — I  recede  not :  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government. 
From  the  hour  they  made  me  Doge,  the  Dcgt  thbv 

made  me — 
Farewell  the  past  I  I  died  to  all  that  had  been. 
Or  rather  they  to  me  :  no  friends,  no  kindness. 
No  privacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off: 
They  came  not  near  me — such  approach  gave  umbrage  ; 
TTiey  could  not  love  me — such  was  not  the  law ;        351 
TTiey  thwarted  me — ^*twas  the  state's  policy; 
They  baffled  me — 'twas  a  patrician's  duty ; 
They  wronged  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 
They  could  not  right  me — that  would  give  suspicion , 
So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 
So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends ; 
Begirt  with  spies  for  guards,  with  robes  for  power, 
With  pomp  for  freedom,  gaolers  for  a  council, 
Inquisitors  for  friends,  and  Hell  for  life  !  360 

I  had  only  one  fount  of  quiet  left, 
And  that  they  poisoned  !    My  pure  household  gods  ' 
Were  shivered  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  Ribaldry,  and  sneering  Scorn.** 

/.  Ber,  You  have  been  deeply  wronged,  and  now 
shall  be 

i.  Sate  grinning  Mockery , — [AltemaHve  reading.    AfS,  M.] 

1.  [The  Italian  Olm6  recalls  the  Latin  f/ei  mihi  and  the  Gred 
O7/i0i.] 

2.  [Compare — 

••  Have  I  not  had  my  brain  seared,  my  heart  riven, 
Hope  sapped,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away?" 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanza  cxxxv.  lines  5,  61 
And— 

••  The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him." 

The  Dream,  sect.  viii.  lines  3,  4,  vide  ante,  p.  4a] 
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Nobly  avenged  before  another  night 

Doge,  I  had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I  bore  it^ 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  bitterness — until  this  last  loud  insult, 
Not  only  unredressed,  but  sanctioned ;  then,  370 

And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  from  me — 
The  feelings  which  they  crushed  for  me,  long,  long  *> 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  fiedse  allegiance  I 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend  and  made  a  Sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure — ^and  be  broken  1** 
I  from  tbtfit  hour  have  seen  but  Senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear; 
They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny  380 

From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 
To  me,  then,  these  men  have  noprivaU  life. 
Nor  claim  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others; 
As  Senators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I  look  on  them — ^as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon. 

Col.  And  now  to  action  I 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 
The  last  night  of  mere  words :  Td  fain  be  doing ! 
Saint  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wmkeliil ! 

/.  Bcr.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts:   be  firm  and 
vigilant ;  390 

Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril  I 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.     I  go 
To  join  my  band  ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge  :  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  in  Freedom  and  in  Glory  1 

Cal,  Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
you 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword  I 

Do^,  No ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last,  400 

L   Tktf€t:iHg\  tkry  ahustd .-{MS.  Af.  erdt^] 

U.  and  tkrm  f<risk.—{Alt€rmativt  rtading.     kiS.  J/.] 
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Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey,^ 

Till  nobler  game  is  quarried :  his  offence 

Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice, 

The  general  corruption  generated 

By  the  foul  Aristocracy :  he  could  not-^ 

He  dared  not  in  more  honourable  days 

Have  risked  it.     I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 

Against  him  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 

A  slave  insults  me — I  require  his  punishment 

From  his  proud  master's  hands ;  if  he  refuse  it,  410 

The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it 

Col,  Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  I  ? 

Doge,  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head; 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master; 
You  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  Senate. 
I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate, 
In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge,  490 

AVhich,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  Heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  liath  quenched  trv-o  Cities'  ashes. 

/.  Ber.  Away,  tlien,  to  your  posts  !     I  but  remain 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 

Col,  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn  1 

/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you  I 

Consp,  W^e  will  not  fail — Away  I  My  Lord,  farewell  I 
\The  Conspirators  salute  the  Doge  and  Israel  Ber- 
Tuccio,  and  retire^  headed  by  Philip  Calen- 
DARO.      The   Doge   and  Israel    Bertuccio 
remain, 

/.  Ber.  We  have  them  in  the  toil — it  cannot  fail !   431 
Now  thou'rt  indeed  a  Sovereign,  and  wilt  make 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  citizens  have  struck  at  Kings  ere  now ; 

L  Sor  tum  asidi  to  strike  <U  such  a\^  ^^!^.'  \-V^^'  ^^-^ 
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Caesars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 

Have  crushed  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 

Has  reached  patricians :  but,  until  this  hour, 

What  Prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  freedom? 

Or  risked  a  life  to  liberate  his  subjects? 

For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire  440 

Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 

To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weHponi 

Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 

On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 

Noiglut^  the  never-gorged  Leviathan  1 

Now,  my  Lord,  to  our  enterprise ; — ^"tis  great, 

And  greater  the  reward ;  why  stand  you  rapt? 

A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience  I 

Doge.  And  is  it  then  decided  1  must  they  die? 

I.  Bit.  Who? 

D(tgt.  My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy, 

And  many  deeds  and  days — the  Senators  ?  451 

/.  Bir,  You  passed  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just  one. 

Doge.  Aye,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to /mi/ 
You  are  a  patriot,  a  plebeian  Gracchus — ^ 
The  rebel's  oracle,  the  people's  tribune — 
I  blame  you  not — you  act  in  your  vocation ;  ^ 
They  smote  you,  and  oppressed  you,  and  despised  70a ; 
So  they  have  me:  hvXyou  ne'er  spake  with  them; 
You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt; 
You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips :  460 

You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laughed,  nor  wept, 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company  ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claimed  their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have : 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey,  and  so  are  theirs. 
The  elders  of  the  Council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing. 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan ;  470 

L  You  art  a  fatrioi,  pUheiM  Grac£kMJ.^{E&.  tSjt.] 

(i/5^  OH^ First  EdUim,  i8ai.  itmri  •'«.**) 

I.  [Compare  "N\liy.  Hal.  'tU  ray  vocation*  Hal;  'tit  no  iia  lor  a 
nun  to  labour  in  his  vocation."— i  Htmry  /K..  act  L  ae.  a.  Uaefl  XOI.  toa] 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Palazzo  of  th  Patrician  LlOHl.*  LiOKl  ia\itfg 
aside  the  mask  ami  chak  which  the  Venetian  A\^^ics 
wore  in  public^  of  tended  by  a  Domistic^ 

Uont\  I  will  to  rest^  right  weary  of  this  nevel, 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moons, 
And  yet — I  know  not  why — it  cheered  me  not ; 
There  came  a  heaviness  across  my  heart, 
Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dancei 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  band  In  hand  united 
Even  with  the  Lady  of  my  Love,  oppressed  ma, 
And  through  my  spirit  chilled  my  Mood,  until 
A  damp  like  Death  rose  o'er  my  brow ;  I  strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  btit  'twould  not  be  j        lo 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears  '■ 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear, 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o'er  the  City's  murmur  in  the  night. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark  : 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reached  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulness. 
AntoniOf  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant,  Yes,  ray  Lord ;        3o  < 

Command  you  no  refreshment  ? 

Zioni.  Nought,  save  sleep, 

Which  wDl  not  be  commanded*    Let  me  hope  it, 

[Exit  Antonio, 
Though  my  breast  feels  too  anxious;  I  will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits  :  'tis 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
'From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave, 

I,  Nigk  o'er  ike  musk ,— [A/5.  M  erased,] 

T*  [Byron  told  Med  win  that  he  wrote  "  Uoni*a  soliloquy  one  moon- 
light night,  after  coming  from  the   Beji^OnYi/'—Conversafums,  18*4, 
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Shall  see  and  feel — oh  God  I  oh  God  1  'tis  truOi 

And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 

"  My  own  free  will  and  act,"  and  yet  you  err, 

For  I  will  do  this  I    Doubt  not— fear  not ;  I 

Will  be  .your  most  unmerciful  accomplice  I 

And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 

Nor  my  own  feelings — both  compel  me  back ; 

But  there  is  Heil  withm  me  and  around, 

And  like  the  Demon  who  believes  and  trembles         520 

Must  I  abhor  and  do.    Away  1  away  I 

Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 

To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 

Doubt  not,  St  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  all  Venice, 

Except  her  slaughtered  Senate  :  ere  the  Sun 

Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic  there 

Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 

The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood  1 

I  am  resolved— come  on. 

/.  B€r.  With  all  my  soul  1 

Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion ;  530 

Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  theei 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  this  unshackled  dty :  a  true  tyrant  *> 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  compunction  which  hath  wruQg  you 
To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people. 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  sute  to  Steno. 

Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon   the  chord  which 
jars  540 

All  nature  from  my  heart.     Hence  to  our  task  ! 

[ExmnL 

I.   To  this  new  skaikUd .— {.*/5.  A/,  trased,] 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Pahszo  of  the  Patridan  Lioni.^  Lioni  taying 
aside  the  mask  and  cloak  wkick  the  Venetiam  NMes 
wore  in  pubUc^  attended  by  a  Domestic* 

nam.  I  will  to  rest,  right  weaxy  of  this  revd, 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moonSi 
And  yet — I  know  not  why — it  cheered  me  not; 
There  came  a  heaviness  across  my  heart. 
Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  danoCi 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  Lady  of  my  Love,  oppressed  me. 
And  through  my  spirit  chilled  my  blood,  until 
A  damp  like  Death  rose  o'er  my  brow ;  I  strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but  'twould  not  be ;       lo 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears  ^ 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear. 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o'er  the  City's  murmiu-  in  the  night. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulmxk : 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reached  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulness. 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant.  Yes,  my  Lord :       so 

Command  you  no  refreshment  ? 

Lioni.  Nought,  save  sleep, 

Which  will  not  be  commanded.    Let  me  hope  it, 

{Esdt  AMTONia 
will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits  :  'tis 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave, 

I,  High  o'er  the  music ,—{AfS.  M.  erased^ 

I.  [nvron  told  Medwin  that  he  wrote  "  Uonfi  soliloquy  one  moon- 
light night,  after  coming  from  the  Benzoni's."^Caiiwna/Mntf,  1824, 
p.  177.] 
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And  the  broad  Moon  hath  brightened.    What  a  stillness  I 

[Goes  to  an  open  laiHa. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left^ 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls,  30 

Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Tliose  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light, 
AVhich  showed  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  werau 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past, 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  Youth 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 
Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 
Pranked  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood  40 

Of  &e  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fooled. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavished  its  true  bloom,  and  health, 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flushed  and  crowded  wassailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 
And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  simken  eyes,  which  ^ookl  nol 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year.^  50 

I.  [*' At  pment,  I  am  on  the  invalid  regimen  myieir.  The  Ciniivil 
^Chat  is.  ttie  Utter  part  of  it.  and  sitting  up  late  o'  nights,  had  knocked 
me  up  a  little.  .  .  .  Tht  mumming  closed  with  a  masked  hall  at  the 
Fenice.  where  I  went,  as  also  to  most  of  the  hdottot,  etc,  etc  ;  and, 
though  I  did  not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  find  *  Uie  sword 
weanng  out  the  scabbard.'  though  I  hare  bat  just  turned  the  ooriMr  of 
twcntjr-nme. 

••  So  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving. 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

'  For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 
And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 
And  Love  itself  have  rest 

*'  Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
rFiRh 


\\y  the  fight  of  the  i 
Ixtter  to  M«orc.  Fcbnior)  aS,  iSi;,  tMUrt,  1900^  hr.  59^] 
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The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine, 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowen, 

The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments, 

The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair,  the  bxaids 

And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  ni^^lrln^ 

An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 

The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes. 

Floating  like  light  clouds  'twixt  our  gaze  and  heayen; 

The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlike, 

Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry^  60 

Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene. 

Its  false  and  true  enchantments — ^Art  and  Nature, 

\Vhich  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parched  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst. 

Are  gone.    Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 

Worlds  mirrored  in  the  Ocean,  goodlier  sight  "• 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass;  70 

And  the  great  Element,  which  is  to  space 

W^at  Ocean  is  to  Earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths. 

Softened  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 

The  high  Moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  seagirt  palaces,"'- 

AVhose  porph}Ty  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 

Fraught  with  the  Orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed  80 

Reared  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mjrsterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics. 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record.    All  is  gentle  :  nought 

Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit 

I.  Suggeiting  dreams  or  unseen  Symwutry^'^AfS.  M.  erasid,'\ 
ii.   Which  give  their  glitter  back,  and  the  vast  /Ether. — 

[MS.  Af.  erased,] 
iii  seaborn  fh:hiccs. — [Alternative  reading.    MS.  MJ] 
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The  tinklmgs  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  indceful  mistress, 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  flowing       90 

That  he  is  not  imheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part, 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice,^ 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 

Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ;  the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas,* 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse ;    100 

Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto ; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire,^ 

Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 

The  ocean-bom  and  earth-commanding  City — 

How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  I 

I  thank  thee.  Night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 

Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I  could  not  dissipate :  and  with  the  blessing 

Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence, 

Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest  no 

Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this. 

[A  knocking  is  heard fr^m  wiik4mt. 
Hark  !  what  is  that  ?  or  who  at  such  a  moment  ?  *- 

L  or  icm^ring  spire. — [MS.  M.] 

ii.  ai  this  Moment. — [A ittrftiitii't  reading.     MS,  il/.] 

1.  [Compare  "What,  ma'amsellc.  don't  you  remember  Ludcnrioo, 
%ho  rowed  the  Cavalicro's  gondola  at  the  last  regatU,  and  woo  tiie 
prize?  and  who  u-scd  to  sing  such  sweet  verses  about  Orlaodo't  .  ,  , 
all  under  my  lattice  ...  on  the  moonlight  nights  at  Venice?- — 
Mysteriti  of  Udoifko,  by  .Anne  Radcliflfc.  i88a,  p.  195.  Compare,  too, 
Bepfo,  stanza  xv.  lines  1-^.  xnde  ante,  p.  164.] 

3.  [Compare  "The  gondolas  gliding  down  the  canals  are  like  oottns 
or  cradles  ...  At  v\\^\\\  the  darkness  reveals  the  tiny  lanterns  which 
ffuide  these  boats,  and  they  look  like  shadows  passing  by,  lit  by  stan^ 
tverylhing  in  this  region  is  mystery— government,  custom.  loTe."— 
Corintu  or  Italy,  by  Nladame  de  Stael.  x888.  pp.  379.  aSa    Compare, 

••  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  Gondolier.** 

Ckilde  Harold,  Canto  IV.  sl;inzA  iiu  lines  I,  t. 

to<tical  IVgrJbt  1899,  ii.  309  m^U  3.] 
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Enter  ANTONia 

Ant.  Mj  Lord,  a  man  without,  on  lugent  business, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

Zioni.  Is  he  a  stianger  ?  "- 

Anf.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me;  "* 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  he  seemed  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

Uofts.  'Tis  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious  bearing  I 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril :  'tis  not  in  121 

Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at ;  still, 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  'twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him,  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without. — 
Who  can  this  man  be  ? — 

[Exit  Antonio,  and  returns  with  Bertram  muffled^ 

£er.  My  good  Lord  Lioni, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou, — dismiss 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

Lioni,  It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram — Go,  Antonio. 

[Exit  ANTONia 
Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hoiu-  ?        131 

Ber.  (discovering  himself).  A  boon,  my  noble  patron; 
you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Lioni.  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit  140 

Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on — 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ? — 

I.  —  Has  he  no  name  f—\Altemativt  reading,    MS,  A/.] 

il  Hii  voice  and  carriage ^^Alternative  reading,  MS.  M,\ 
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A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab  ? 
Mere  things  of  every  day ;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety ; 
Bat  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance. 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ar.  My  Lord,  I  thank  you ;  but 

Zieni.  But  what? 

You  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order  ?  150 

If  so — withdraw  and  fly — ^and  own  it  not ;  •• 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save  thee  1 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood 

B€r.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it  I 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword, 
And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand. 
The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass  I^- 
Go  not  tAou  forth  to-morrow  I 

l44mi.  Wherefore  not  h^      1 60 

What  means  this  menace  ? 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meaning, 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee ; — stir  not  forth. 
Whatever  be  stirring ;  though  the  roar  of  crowds — 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes — 
The  groans  of  men — the  clash  of  arms — the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarum  1— -Go  not  forth, 
Until  the  Tocsin's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return  I 

Lwm\  Again,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

B^.  Again,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not ;  but  by  all  170 

Thou  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  Heaven — by  all 
The  Souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee — 
By  all  thou  hast  of  blessed  in  hope  or  memory — 

i.  //lo  Xffitkdraw  and  fly  and  Ull  mi  mai.  — 

[AUtmaSivt  reading,    JUS.  i/.] 
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Bcr.  Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you :  when  to  Manhood's  growth  210 
We  spnuig,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state. 
As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labours  c^  the  humble. 
Still  you  forsook  me  not ;  and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  'twas  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me. 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  Circumstance, 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram.  sso 

Would  that  thy  fellow  Senators  were  like  thee  1 

Uoni.  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the  Senate  ?  '* 

Ber.  Nothing. 

Liom.  I  know  that  there  are  angxj  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason, 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
TJum  herdest  not  with  such  :  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont  130 

To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  dieerful  aspect 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  imquiet  motions. 
Sorrow  and  Shame  and  Conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  lliee. 

Ber,  Rather  Shame  and  Sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides  ^ 
The  ver)'  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life !  340 

Uoni.  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with  thee, 
Bertram; 
This  is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 

i.    I  (  ky  what  kdit  thou  to  gainsay  of  the  Senatt  f— 

[At/rrmativt  rtading,    A/S,  M,] 

ii.   Om  tkf  accursed  tyranny  tckick  taints, — 

{Altnmativt  ffding.    MS.  M.] 
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By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter* 

By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  m^ 

Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good,^ 

Remain  within — trust  to  thy  household  godSi** 

And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost,  i8o 

As  I  now  coimsel — ^but  if  not,  thou  art  lost  I 

Lioni.  I  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder; 
Surely  thou  ravest  1  what  have  /to  dread  ? 
Who  are  my  foes  ?  or  if  there  be  such,  why 
Art  thcu  leagued  with  them  ? — thou  I  or,  if  so  leagued, 
\Vhy  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour. 
And  not  before  ? 

Ber.  I  cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning  ? 

Lionu  I  was  not  bom  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour  190 

Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent 

Bcr.  Say  not  so  I 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

lAoni,  I  am.    Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  impede 
me ! 

Ber.  Then,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul  I — Fare- 
well !  \jSinng, 

Lioni.  Stay — there  is  more  in  this  than  my  own  safety 
Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not  part  thus : 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  childhood,  Signor, 

You  have  been  my  protector :  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets,  aoo 

Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  played  together ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft ; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother;  years 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-fiill  hours  1 
Oh  God  !  the  difference  'twixt  those  hours  and  this  1 

Lioni,  Bertram,  'tis  thou  who  hast  forgotten  them. 

i.  Good  I  would  now  requite . — [Alternative  reading.    AfS.  M.\ 

u.  Remain  at  home .—[Alternative  reading,    MS,  J/.] 
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Bcr.  Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you :  when  to  Manhood's  growth  a  10 
We  spnuig,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state, 
As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labours  of  the  humble. 
Still  you  forsook  me  not ;  and  if  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  'twas  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me. 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  Circumstance, 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Berdram.  sto 

Would  that  thy  fellow  Senators  were  like  thee  I 

Lionu  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the  Senate  ?  '* 

Ber.  Nothing. 

Lumi.  I  know  that  there  are  angxj  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason. 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
Thcu  herdest  not  with  such  :  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont  130 

To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  dieerfiil  aspect 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  tft, 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions. 
Sorrow  and  Shame  and  Conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Btr,  Rather  Shame  and  Sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides  ^ 
The  ver>'  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life  !  340 

lAoni,  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with  thee, 
Bertram ; 
This  is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 

i.    I  (  ky  what  hast  thou  to  gainsay  of  the  Sematt  f— 

[AJ/rmativt  rtading,    A/S.  M,] 

ii.   Om  thr  accursed  tyranny  which  taints, — 

[Aitemativt  re^dimg.    MS.  M,] 
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Sorac  wretch  has  made  tUee  drunk  with  disaffection : 

But  thoti  must  not  be  lost  so ;  thou  wert  good 

And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 

As  Vice  and  Villany  would  put  thee  to : 

Confess — confide  in  me— thou  know'st  my  nature. 

What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 

Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 

Of  him  w^ho  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father^  250 

So  that  our  good-will  is  a  heritage 

We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 

Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented  ; 

I  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 

Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 

Like  a  sick  girl  ? 

Bit,                     Nay,  question  me  00  further  : 
I  must  be  gone*- 

UmL  And  I  be  murdered  I — say. 

Was  it  not  thus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertram  ? 

Bet\  Who  talks  of  murder  ?  what  said  I  of  murder  ? 
'Tis  false  I  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word  260 

Limiu  Thou  didst  not ;  but  from  out  thy  wolfish  eye, 
So  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator*     H  fny  life's  thine  object, 
Take  it— I  am  unarmed, — and  then  away  1 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure  '- 
As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task-work. 

B€f\  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I  peril  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some  270 

As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own* 

Limi,  Aye,  is  it  even  so  ?     Excuse  me,  Bertram ; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 
That  an  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger  ? 

Ber,  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits^  are 
Divided  like  a  house  against  itself, 
And  so  wiU  perish  ere  to*morrow^s  twilight ! 

LmiL  More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones  1     But  now, 


i,  /  would  not  drixw  my  brmth  ^^^^.^AliemaHit  rtading.     MS.  J/.] 
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Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are  tSo 

Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  speak  once  out, 

And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious :  for  'tis  more 

Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dark  too^ 

Fie,  Bertram  I  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee ! 

How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 

The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee ! 

Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people  ? 

And  such  may  be  my  doom  ;  for  here  I  swear, 

Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 

Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth,  §90 

Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 

The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here  I 

Btr,  Is  tfiere  no  way  to  save  thee?  minutes  fly. 
And  thou  art  lost ! — thou  /  my  sole  benefactor. 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.    Yet,  make  me  not  a  traitor  I 
I^  me  save  thee— but  spare  my  honour  ! 

Licni,  Where 

Can  lie  the  honour  in  a  league  of  murder? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  imto  the  State  ? 

Ber,  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hes^  when  words  must  stand  for  law ;       301 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard  ^ 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Lioni,  And  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine? 

Ber,  Not  I ; 

I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.     Thou  must  not  die  !  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives, 
Nay,  more,  the  Life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  not  to  be  310 

The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me  : — once,  once  more 
I  do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold  1 

Lioni,  It  is  in  vain — this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend  1 
I  will  disclose — ensnare — betray — destroy — 

I.  [If  GUTord  had  been  at  the  pains  to  read  Byron't  murascripCS,  or 
\cs\\t  the  proofs,  be  would  surely  have  pointed  out,  if  be  bad  not  ven- 
tured to  amend,  bis  bad  graxnnuu-.J 
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Oh,  what  a  villam  1  become  for  thee  1 

ZimL  Say,  rather  thy  friend's  saviour  and  the  State*s  !— 
Speak — ^pause  not — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare  ;  wealth  such  as 
The  State  accords  her  worthiest  servants;  nay,  320 

Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee, 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent, 

Ber.  I  have  thought  again:  it  must  not  be^l  love 
thee— 
Thou  knowest  it — ^that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof, 
Not  least  though  last ;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country  I 
Farewell — we  meet  no  more  in  life  ! — farewell  1 

IdofiL  Wbat,  hot — Antonio— Pedro — -to  the  doorl 
See  that  none  pass — arrest  this  man  1^ 


Enhr  Antonio  and  nther  at'med  D&mesiks^  who  seizi 
Bertram. 

Li&m  {coniinms).  Take  cm^ 

He  hath  no  harm  ;  bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak,      350 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars— quick — 

[Exit  Antonio. 
We  will  unto  Giovanni  Gradenigo*S| 
And  send  for  Marc  Cornaro  : — fear  not,  Bertram ; 
"'fhis  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety, 
No  less  than  for  the  general  weal, 

B£r,  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  ? 

LimL  Firstly  to  "  the  Ten ;  " 

Next  to  the  Doge* 

B^.  To  the  Doge? 

LionL  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  Chief  of  the  State  ? 

Bir.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

Limi,  Wliat  mean  you  ? — but  we'll  know  anon* 

Btr,  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make;  and  if  340 
They  fail,  you  know  **  the  Ten  "  and  their  tribunal, 
\  And  that  St.  Mark*s  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeons 
A  rack. 
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Ber.    Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  Antonio. 

ApU,  The  bark  is  ready. 

My  Lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Ucni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  I'll  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magnifico*8,  sage  Gradenigo.  [Exetmi. 

ScKNB  U.— The  DucaJ  Palace— The  Dcg^s  ApartmiMt. 
The  Doge  and  his  Nephew  Bertuccio  Falisro. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  master  ? 

Ber,  F.  They  are  arrayed,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo :  ^ 
I  come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together, 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers — but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methinks,  my  Lord,  'tis  better  as  it  is : 
A  sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue 
Had  waked  suspicion  ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty,   lo 
The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintained 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

D(^.  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been  given 
These  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise ; 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias, 
Their  prejudice  aj^iiinsf  ox  for  this  noble, 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness  ;  the  fierce  peasants,     ao 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 
Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes  ; 

I.  The  Doge's  family  polace. 
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Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Coroaro, 

A  Gradenigo  or  a  Foscari ;  *- 

They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  names, 

Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  Senate ; 

A  chief  in  armour  is  their  Suzerain, 

And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are  enough ; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients  30 

Against  the  Senate  I  will  answer. 

Doge.  WeU, 

llie  die  is  thrown ;  but  for  a  warlike  service, 
Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants : 
They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Huns 
When  sallow  burghers  slimk  back  to  their  tents, 
And  cowered  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  Citizens  all  Lions,  like  their  Standard ;  ^ 
But  if  there's  much  to  do,  you'll  wish,  with  me, 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs.  40 

Ber.  F,  Thus  thinking,  I  must  marvel  you  resolve 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.     When 
I  had  overmastered  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yearned  about  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
I  was  most  fain  to  strike ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men. 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro,  50 

I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 
To-day  might  find  'mongst  them  a  traitor  to  us. 
As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  Senate ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands. 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes ;  one  stroke  struck, 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-bom  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts, 

i.  A  Loridano . — \\1S.  erased,] 

I.  [Compare  Chi/de  Harold^  Canto  IV.  stanza  ziv.  line  3,  Poetical 
IVorJks,  1898,  ii.  339,  nofe  i.] 
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Though  Circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abe3rance, 

Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 

Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more,  63 

As  the  first  wine-cup  l^ids  to  the  long  revel ; 

And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 

Than  uige  them  when  they  have  commenced,  but  Hii 

That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow, 

Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. — 

How  goes  the  night  ? 

Btr.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

J)€!ge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  bell. 
Are  ^  men  posted  ? 

JBir.  F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  person.  70 

D^.  Tis  well — ^Will  the  mom  never  put  to  rest 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o*er  all  the  heavens  ? 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so, 
The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleanse  this  Commonwealth  widi  fire, 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.    I  have  wept, 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty ; 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion, 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  Cace, 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  Adimiral  Galley :  ^  fto 

Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  it  hath  been 
A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight. 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish — Yes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
To  steel  roe  to  a  purpose  such  as  made 
Timoleon  immortal,*  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war.  90 

B^.  F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 

I.  [Coinp«rc''TheniistocIes  was  sacrificing  on  Uw  deck  of  the  admirml- 
gallcy."— //«/<irr>k*i  L»wj,  LanKhomc,  1838,  p.  89.]  • 

t.  [For  Timoleon.  who  first  saved,  and  afterwards  slew  his  brother 
Timophaoct.  for  aiming  at  sovereignty,  see  Tkt  Sugt  ofCmHmtk,  hae 
59.  mott  t.  Pottical  \V9rks,  1900.  tii.  4Sa.l 
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Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
Vou  were  decided. 

Doge,  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  purpose,  when 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  odm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me :  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved  too 

Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection, 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  Justice  wakes,  and  injuR^  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves. — 
Methinks  the  day  breaks — is  it  not  so?  look. 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ; — the  air  puts  on 
A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me,  no 

The  sea  looks  greyer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber.  F.  True, 

The  mom  is  dappling  in  the  sky.'*  ^ 

Doge.  Away  then  1 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  St  Mark's,  march  on  the  palace 
With  all  our  House's  strength ;  here  1  will  meet  you ; 
The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment : 
Be  sure  you  post  yourself  at  the  great  Gate : 
I  would  not  trust  "  the  Ten  "  except  to  us — 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may  120 

Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued  with  us. 
Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  "  Saint  Mark  ! 
The  Genoese  are  come — ho  !  to  the  rescue  ! 
Saint  Mark  and  Liberty  1" — Now — now  to  action  l*- 

L   The  night  is  clearing  from  the  sky. —{MS.  M.  erasedJl 
li.  Naiv^now  to  business. — [Alternative  reading,    AfS,  1/.] 

X.  [For   the  use  of   "dapple"  as   an  intransitive  verb,  compouv 
Maxeppa,  xvi.  line  646,  vide  ante,  p.  227.] 
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Ber,  F.  Farewell  then,  noble  Uncle !  we  will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never  1 

Doge.  Come  hither,  my  Bertucdo— one  embrace ; 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader;  send  me  soon 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound — sound 
The  storm-bell  from  St.  Mark's  1  ^ 

[Exit  BERTUcao  Faukro. 

Dcgi  (solus).  He  b  gone,         131 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life.    Tis  done.^ 
Now  the  destroying  Angel  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey, 
And  for  a  moment,  poised  in  middle  air, 
Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings, 
Then  swoops  with  his  unerring  hetlkJ    Thou  Day  I 
That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters  1  march — march  on — 
I  would  not  smite  i'  the  dark,  but  rather  see  140 

That  no  stroke  errs.    And  you,  ye  bine  sea  waves ! 
I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too. 
With  Genoese,  Sancen,  and  Hunnish  sore, 
While  that  of  Venice  flowed  too,  but  victorious : 
Now  thou  must  wear  an  immixed  crimson ;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine, 
But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 
And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years'  for  this? 
I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City?  150 

I,  at  whose  name  the  milhon's  caps  were  flung  *• 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 

L    Tfu  signal .—[.1/5.  Sf,  erasrd.] 

Th€  storm-<lock .—^Alternative  reading,    MS,  A/.] 

ii.  tm  thousand  cats  werejiung 

Into  the  air  and  thrue  ten .—[A/S.  Af.  erased.] 

1.  f"  Tis  done  .  .  .  unerring  beak  **  (lix  lines),  not  in  MS.] 
a-  rB3rTon  had  forgotten  the  dictum  of  the  artist  Retnafle^  that 
"eagles  and  all  bird^  of  prey  attack  with  their  Uk>ns  and  no(  with 
their  beaks  *  (see  CkilJe  Harold,  Canto  111.  stanta  jnriii.  line  6.  PuHcml 
Works,  1899.  li.  236.  note  1)  ;  or,  possiblv.  had  discorered  thai  cngles 
aiuck  with  their  beaks  as  well  as  their  taloos.j 
3.     Vide  ante,  p.  368,  note  l.j 
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And  fiune,  and  lengtii  of  dayi— 4o  aee  dui  day  7 

But  this  day,  black  within  ^  calendar, 

Shall  be  succeeded  bj  a  bright  miHenniiinL 

Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  smnmen 

To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  tibeir  aown;  ^ 

I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  State 

Renew  its  freedom— but  oh  I  by  what  means  ?        ife 

The  noble  end  must  justify  them.    What 

Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood?  'tis  fidse. 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ;  they. 

Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  oun^ 

Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 

Which  they  have  made  so  populous.— Oh  World  I 

Oh  Men  I  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  deaignii 

That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 

And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 

When  a  few  years  would  make  the  swcud  superfluous? 

And  I,  upon  the  veige  of  th'  unknown  realm,  171 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me? — 

I  must  not  ponder  this.  [A  pause, 

HaricI  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  xaise  I 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 
Why  pauses  it  ?    My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back         180 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  beU,** 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death, 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  foith 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  office, 
And  be  this  peal  its  awfullest  and  last 

l^Altemativt  rtading,    MS,  J/.] 

X.  [Compare— 

"  Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  1 " 

ChiUe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  stanza  xii.  line  8. 

PoeHcal  Works,  1899.  il  337.] 
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Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock  I — ^What  1  silent  still? 

I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 

To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 

The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form  190 

Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 

The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  coi^ct ; 

For  if  they  should  do  battle,  'twill  be  bore, 

MTithin  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken : 

Then  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  master-mover. Hark  I  he  comes — ^be  comes, 

My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger. — 
What  tidings ?    Is  he  marching ?  hath  he  sped? 
They  here  I— all's  lost— yet  will  I  make  an  effort 

Enter  a  Signor  or  the  Night,^  with  Guards^  eie^  eU. 

Sig.  Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  ! 

J)<fgir.  Me  1    SCO 

Thy  Prince,  of  treason  ? — Who  are  they  that  dare 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order  ? 

Si^.  (showing  his  ordrr).    Behold  my  order  from  the 
assembled  Ten, 

Di^.  And  wfure  are  they,  and  why  assembled?  no 
Such  Council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  I^ce 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty's  mine : '  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  Council  chamber. 

Sig,  Duke  !  it  may  not  be : 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
Bui  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's.  210 

Doge,  Vou  dare  to  disobey  me,  tlien  ? 

•Sr^.  I  serve 

I.  "I  Signon  di  Nottc "  hold  an  important  charge  ia  the  old 
trpublic.  [The  surveillance  of  the  "  sesticri  "  was  as&i^ed  to  Um 
"  Collegio  do  Signori  di  notte  al  cnmiiuU."  Six  in  sdl.  they  were  at  once 
police  magistrates  and  superintendents  of  police.  (See  Cappelletti, 
Sttfria,  etc.,  1856.  ii,  293.)] 

a.  [Tbe  Doge  oversuies  his  authority.  He  could  not  preside  without 
his  Cbtmcil  "in  the  Maggior  Comsigiio,  or  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the 
College ;  bat  four  ducal  councillors  had  the  power  to  preside  without 
the  Dofe.  The  Doge  might  not  open  despatches  except  in  tbe  prejenui 
of  his  Council,  but  his  Council  might  open  despatches  in  tbe  abteace  of 
the  Doge."— /Vnr//u/<  Studits,  by  H.  F.  Brown.  1887,  p.  189.] 
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The  State,  and  needs  most  serve  it  faithfully; 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 

D&ge,  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal  J  and,  as  noto  applied, 
Rebellious*    Hast  thou  weighed  well  thy  life's  worth, 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  function  ?*• 

Sig*  'Tis  not  ray  office  to  reply,  but  act— 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person, 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide.  220 

Doge  {aside).  I  must  gain  time.    So  that  the  storm-bell 
sound,''-  ^ 
All  may  be  well  yet.     Kinsman,  speed — speed — speed  3 — ^ 
Our  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balancet  and 
Woe  to  the  vanquished  1  be  they  Prince  and  people, 
Or  slaves  and  Senate — 

[The  great  bdl  of  St  Mark's  Mh. 
Lo !  it  sounds — it  tolls  ! 

D^e  {aloud).  Hark,  Signor  of  the  Night !  and  youj  ye 
Mrehngs, 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear, 
It  is  your  kndK— Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal  I 
Now,  knavesj  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sig,  Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door — all's  lost      230 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  officer  hath  missed  his  path  or  purpose, 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.*"^ 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  tower ;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit part  of  the  Guard, 

Doge,  Wretch  j    if  thou   would st  have  thy  vile  life, 
implore  it ; 

i  Thai  thus  you  dare  asmm^  {t  hrigand^s  pmvtr.-* 

[^Alf^rnative  reading,     MS*  M^x 

IL  it&rm-€lo£k, — [Aitemative  reading.     MS^  M,"] 

ilL  Or  fftet  s0me  uH/itrtietH  and/atai  etsiade. — 

[AltemitH\'€  reading.    MS,  M^ 

X,  [Byvon  may  have  had  in  Ms  mmd  the  ' '  bt:1I  or  clocke  '*  (see  var^ 
ii.)  Id  Soulhey's  bcJlad  of  The  Inchcape  Hock, 

"  On  a  buoy  in  the  siorra  h  fl(»ued  and  swun^t 
Add  over  the  waves  fts  warning  rung."] 
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It  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
Aye,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth ; 
They  never  shall  return. 

5^.  So  let  it  be  1 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  I.  240 

Doge.  Fool !  the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  bi^  myrmidons, — live  on, 
So  thou  provok'st  not  peril  by  resistance, 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive.     It  hath  ceased, 

[Tke  Mi  ceases  U  toll. 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 
The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patridan  prey — 
The  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  Senate's  1 

Doge  {after  a  pause).  All's  silent,  and  all's  lost  1 

Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  rebel  slave  of  a  revolted  Council !  351 

Have  I  not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge.  Peace,  thou  thing ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  earned  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  diee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch,  and  not  to  prate, 
As  thou  said'st  even  now— then  do  thine  office, 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee. 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  1  am  thy  Prince. 

Sig,  I  did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank  :  in  this  I  shall  obey  you.  360 

Doge  (asidr).  There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save  to  die ; 
And  yet  how  near  success  I     I  would  have  fallen, 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus  ! 

Enter  other  Signors  of  the  Night,  with    Bertuccio 
F  A  L I  ERG  prisoner. 

2nd  Sig,  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order, 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

I  St  Sig,  Are  all  the  passes 


SCENE  I.] 
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Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph*  300 

While  Manlius,  who  hurled  down  the  Gauls,  was  cast  *■ 
From  the  Tarpeian, 

I  j/  Sig.  He  aspired  to  treason, 

And  sought  to  rule  the  State. 

Difgr.  He  saved  the  State, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived — 
But  this  is  idle Come^  sirs,  do  your  work, 

11/  Sig.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove  you 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Mer,  K  Farewell,  Uncle  ! 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not, 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle, 

Xi^^.  Yesj  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth,  310 
And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clogged,  hath  failed  in  I 
They  <^nnot  quench  the  memory  of  Siose 
Who  would  have  hurled  them  from  their  guilty  thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  lieirs,  though  distant. 


ACT   V, 

Scene  I- — T^e  Hall  of  ike  Council  of  Ten  assembled 
with  the  additional  Smaiars^  who^  on  the  Trials  of 
t/u  Cmspirators  far  the  Treason  of  Marino  Faliero^ 
composed  what  was  called  the  Gitdnta, — Guards, 
Officers^  ctc,^  etc,  Israel  Bertuccio  and  Philip 
Calendako  as  Prisoners,  Bertram,  Lioni,  emd 
Witnesses,  etc. 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  Benintende,'^  ^ 

Ben,  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences, 

V.    WhiU  Msnlimt  toha  hurled  6a£k  ike  Gauls .— 

[Attemath^e  reading,     AiS,  MJ] 
E  TAt  Grand  Chun^U&r  of  ike  Tm.—lMS.  M.  erased,] 

I.  ["  Xn  the  aot^  to  MariHi>  Faiier&t  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that 
^  B^Mtaiende '  was  not  really  of  ike  ten,  but  merely  Gnutd  Charts* liar 
—a  separate  ofl^c^e,  though  an  imporiant  one  :  U  wa^  an  arbitniry 
aheratioa  of  rai tie* "-^Letter  to  Mufray*  October  la,  1820, 

Byron's  corre<;tiQQ  was  based  on  a  chronicle  eked  by  Sanudo,  whicb 
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Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  wdl  secuxed? 

2nd  Sig.  They  are--be8ide8,  it  matten  not;  die  Chiefs 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial—  970 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

Ber.  F.  Uncle  1 

D(^.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune; 

The  glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Bfr.  F.  Who    would    have    deemed  it  ? — ^Ah !    one 
moment  sooner  1 

Do^.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  face  of 
ages; 
This  gives  us  to  Eternity — ^We'U  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success, 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all. 
Equal  to  every  fortune.     Droop  not,  'tis 
But  a  hrief  passage — I  would  go  alone,  980 

Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  'tis  like,  together. 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber,  F,  I  shall  not  shame  you.  Uncle. 

1st  Si^.  Lords,  our  orders 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambers, 
Until  the  Council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial !  will  they  keep  their  mockery  up 
Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us, 
As  we  liad  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
'Tis  but  a  game  of  mutiial  homicides. 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they  290 

Have  won  with  false  dice. — Who  hath  been  our  Judas  ? 

1st  Sig  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 

Ber,  F,  I'll  answer  for  thee — 'tis  a  certain  Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  Giunta. 

Doge,  Bertram,  the  Bergamask  !    With  what  vile  tools  ^ 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save !    This  creature. 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stamped  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 

I.  [A  translation  of  Deltramo  Bergamasco,  i.e.  a  nAtive  of  the  town 
and  province  of  Bergamo,  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Compare  "  Comasca'* 
Harlequin  .  .  .  was  a  IWrgamasc,  and  the  personification  of  the  man- 
ners, accent,  and  jargon  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Val  Brcmbana.— 
HAnJbihfk:  Northern  Italy,  p.  240.] 
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Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph,  too 

While  Manlius,  who  hurled  down  the  Gauls,  was  cast '^ 
From  the  Tarpeian. 

ist  Sig,  He  aspired  to  treason, 

And  sought  to  rule  the  State. 

Dcgt.  He  saved  the  State, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  reyived — 
But  this  IS  idle Come,  sirs,  do  your  work. 

ist  Sig.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove  jroa 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

£er.  F.  Farewell,  Uncle  I 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not. 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

Duge.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth,  310 
And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  dogged,  hath  failed  in  1 
They  carmot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurled  them  from  their  guilty  thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant 


ACT  V. 

ScKNE  l.—TA^  Hall  of  thi  Caunai  0/  Tm  mssemkU 
wilh  the  additional  Senators^  who^  om  tki  THait  €f 
the  Consfnrators  for  the  TVeason  of  Mkkiho  Faubro, 
composed  what  was  called  the  Giumta^ — Gvards^ 
Officers,  etc.,  etc.  Israel  Bertuccio  and  Phiup 
Calendaro  as  Prisoners.  Bertram,  Lioni,  cmd 
Witnesses,  etc. 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  Benintende."  * 

Ben.  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences, 

i.    Whilt  .Uanlius,  wAo  kurird  hack  tkt  Gauls .— 

[Altematixt  reading.     MS.  M.] 
ii.   Thi  Gramd  Ckamte/Ur  of  tfu  Ten.-^MS.  M.  enuML] 

I.  [••  In  the  nolo  lo  .\farino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  wdl  to  tay  that 
*  BiMimtende'  was  not  really  of  thi  tin,  but  merely  Gramd  Ckamctlhr 
— a  tepArate  oflsce.  though  an  important  one  :  it  was  aa  ait&tnry 
alteration  of  mine." — Letter  to  Murray,  October  la.  iSao. 

Brron's  correction  was  based  on  a  chronicle  cited  by  f 
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But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 

The  sentence  of  the  Law : — a  grievous  task 

To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.    Alas  I 

That  it  should  fall  to  me  I  and  that  my  days 

Of  office  should  be  stigmatised  through  aU 

The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 

To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 

Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all  xo 

The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 

The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 

The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 

A  City  which  has  opened  India's  wealth 

To  Europe ;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 

0*erwhelming  Attila;  the  Ocean's  Queen; 

Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival !    'Tis  to  sap 

The  throne  of  such  a  City,  these  lost  men 

Have  risked  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives — 

So  let  them  die  the  death. 

/.  Bcr.  We  are  prepared ;  20 

Your  racks  have  done  that  for  us.     Let  us  die. 

Ben.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 
Now  is  your  time, — perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

/.  Ben  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Bm,  Your  crimes 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices, 
And  all  which  Circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 
Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason  :  on  the  verge  30 

Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  Heaven — 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 

L  Ber.  Justice!*- 

i,  I  'en  ice.  —[A  I  tentative  reading.    MS,  A/.  ] 

is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  Beneintendi  de  Ravignani  presided 
as  Grand  Chancellor  at  the  Doge's  trial,  and  took  do^^n  his  examination. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Beneintendi  was  at  Milan,  not  at  Venice,  when  the 
trial  took  place,  llie  "college"  which  conducted  the  examination 
of  the  Doge  consisted  of  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  Councillor;  Giovanni 
Marcollo,  Chief  of  the  Ten ;  Luga  da  Lezze,  "  Inquisitore ;  "*  and  Orio 
Pasqualigo,  "  Avogadore."— Z.a  Congiura,  p.  104(a).] 
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Ben.  What 

Your  object  ? 

/.  BiT,  Freedom ! 

Ben.  You  are  brief,  sir. 

/.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows  :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

/.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon.  40 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  Tribunal? 

/.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us. 
Or  place  us  there  again ;  we  have  still  some  blood  left, 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrenched  limbs : 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there — 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already— 
Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  wluch 
You  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery ! 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent,  50 

Nor  affirmation  Truth,  if  Nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie. 
For  a  short  respite — must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? 

/.  Ber.  The  Senate. 

Ben.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people, 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Bcfi,  You  know  the  Doge  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office  ;  we  exposed  our  lives, 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others,  60 

Alike  by  accusation  or  defence  ; 
And  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's  insults. 

Ben.  You  liave  held  conference  with  him  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  weary — 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 
i  pray  you  pass  to  judgment 

VOL,   IV.  J  f 


4  j4  MAMJso  rAuna  [j 

Bern.  Iti 

And  JOQ,  too,  PblHp  CikDdaro,  viiit 

Hare  joa  to  nj  viij  j-od  should  not  be  doomed? 

Coil  I  nerer  was  m  nun  of  many  v(Mdi» 
And  DOW  have  fev  kit  vnth  the  iillgiawr.  70 

Bat,  A  fimher  appSicadoD  of  joo  cogine 
Maj  change  joor  tone. 

Co/.  Most  tnie,  it  ««i7do  so; 

A  f onner  applicatian  did  so ;  bat 
It  will  not  change  my  woids,  or,  if  it  did — 

Bat.  \\liat  then  ? 

C«/.  Will  mj  aToval  oo  yon  nek 

Stand  good  in  law? 

Bat,  Assmedhr. 

CjZ  Whoe'er 

The  cQlprit  be  whom  I  aocaise  of  tieasao  ? 

BoL  Withoat  doubt,  he  will  be  broog^  lap  to  tiiaL 

CaJ.  And  00  this  tesdmony  would  he  pb^? 

B€n,  So  your  confession  be  detailed  and  fuU,  80 

He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

CaJ.  Then  look  well  to  thy  prood  sdi;  President  ] 
For  by  the  Eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 
I  swear  that  /A^u,  and  only  thoo,  shalt  be 
The  tnutor  I  denounce  upon  that  rack. 
If  I  be  stretched  there  for  the  second  time. 

Oft^  of  the  Giunia,  Lord  President,  'twcK  best  proceed 
to  judgment ; 
There  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men.*^ 

Ben.  Unhappy  men !  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  nature  of  your  crime — our  law — and  peril  90 

The  State  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour*s  respite. 
Guards  !  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  bakony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,^ 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  buUs, 
Let  them  be  justified :  and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment. 
To  the  full  >-iew  of  the  assembled  people ! 


Tkere  . 


y  fri.re  .v  .V  •zcruKgfri*m  ike^e  mm. — 


I.  "GkrvTdi  gnisso.'— '*  £ia  or  greasy  Thursdar."— wbich  I  aumoc 
liierallr  translate  in  the  text,  was  tbe  day. 
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And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls  1 

The  Giunia.  Amen ! 

/.  Bir.  Signors,  farewell !  we  shall  not  all  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Bm,  And  lest  they  should  essay         loo 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 
Guards  I  let  their  mouths  be  gagged  ^  even  in  the  act 
Of  execution.     Lead  them  hence  ! 

Ca/.  What  1  must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
Nor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Bm,  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber ; 
But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you« 

Cal.  I  knew  that  we  were  gagged  in  life ;  at  least 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives  no 

Upon  their  open  thoughts ;  but  still  I  deemed 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying, 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ;  but  since 

/.  Ber.  Even  let  them  have  their  way,  brave  Calendaro! 
What  matter  a  few  syllables  ?  let's  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favour  from  them ; 
So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume  i»o 

Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words  ! 
'lliey  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear  ! 
Ix^ave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above  ! — Lead  on  ;  we  are  ready. 

Ca/.  Israel,  hadst  thou  but  hearkened  unto  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus  ;  and  yon  pale  villain, 
I'he  coward  Bertram,  would 

/.  Bt^\  Peace,  Calendaro  ! 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this  ? 

Brrt.  Alas  !  I  fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me  :        130 
I  did  not  seek  this  task  ;  'twas  forced  upon  me: 
Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I  never  can 

I    Historical  fact.    S«e  Snnuto,  Appendix.  Note  A  [vU*  fosi,  p.  466J, 
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Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frown  not  thus  \ 

I.  Ber.  I  die  and  pardon  thee  I 

Col  {spitting  at  him)}  I  die  and  scorn  thee ! 

[Exeunt  IsKKEh  Bertuccio  an^  Philip  Calendaro, 
Guards^  etc, 

Ben.  Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  of, 
Tis  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero ! 
The  proofs  and  process  are  complete ;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall  140 

He  now  be  called  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

The  Giunta,  Aye,  aye. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order   that    the 

Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  Council. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  rest. 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up  ? 

Ben.  When  all  the  Chiefs 

Have  been  disposed  of.     Some  have  fled  to  Chiozza ; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them. 
And  such  precaution  ta'en  on  terra  firma, 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  'gainst  the  Senate.  150 

I.  ["I  know  what  Foscolo  means  about  Calendaro's  s&UHng  at 
Bertram  :  ihafs  national— the  objection ^  I  mean.  The  Italians  and 
French,  with  those  'flags  of  Abomination.'  their  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
spit  there,  and  here,  and  every  where  else — in  your  face  almost,  and 
therefore  object  to  it  on  the  Stage  as  too  familtar.  But  we  who  jr/i / 
nowhere — but  in  a  man's  face  when  we  grow  savage — are  not  likely  to 
feel  Ibis.     Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach — 

•  Lord  !  thus  I  spit  at  thee  and  thy  Counsel  I ' " 

— letter  to  Murray,  October  8,  1820,  Letters,  v.  1901,  89. 

"Sir  Giles  Overreach"  says  to  "Lord  Lovel,'  in  A  Neio  Way  to 
Fay  Old  Debts,  act  v.  sc  i,  "  Lord  !  thus  I  spit  at  thee,  and  at  thy 
counsel."    Compare,  too — 

••  You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine." 

Merchant  of  Venice ^  act  i.  sc.  3,  lines  xo6,  107.] 
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Enter  the  DOGB  as  Prisoner^  with  Guards^  etc.^  etc 

Bern.  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  be  considered,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  Ducal  Bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  more  noble 
Than  Empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honour. 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 
Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  auonch  in  blood 
A  City's  glory — we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length, 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs  i6o 

Which  have  appeared  against  you ;  and  more  ample 
Ne'er  reared  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.    What  have  you  to  say 
In  your  defence  ? 

Dcge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye, 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation  ? 
You  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 
Judges  and  Executioners ! — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben.  Your  chief  accomplices 

Having  confessed,  there  is  no  hope  for  jrou. 

Doge.  And  who  be  they  ? 

Ben,  In  number  many;  but  170 

The  first  now  stands  before  you  in  the  court, 
Bertram  of  Bergamo, — would  you  question  him  ? 

Dcgc  (looking  at  him  contemptuousfy).  No. 

Bm,  And  two  otliers,  Israel  Bertuccio, 
And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge ! 

Doge,  And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben,  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earUu 

Doge,  Ah  !  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  ? 
AtKi  the  quick  Cassias  of  the  arsenal  ? — 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own : 

It  is  approaching.     You  decline  to  plead,  then? ^        181 

Doge,  I  carmot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 

I  //  it  impending .--{AUemaHvi  rtmJimg,    US,  i/.] 
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Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  tiy  me. 
Show  me  the  law ! 

Ben,  On  great  emeigencies, 

The  law  must  be  remoddled  or  amended : 
Our  lathers  had  not  fixed  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  forgetfulness ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought        190 
In  their  great  bosoms;  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  Nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime  ^ 
As  sons  'gainst  sires,  and  princes  'gainst  tfaMsir  realms? 
Your  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  haught  traitors. 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny ; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword ! 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  ? 
What's  nobler  than  the  signory  *  of  Venice  ?  aoo 

Doge,  The  signory  of  Venice  I    You  betrayed  me — 
Your^youy  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are ! 
From  my  equality  with  you  in  birth. 
And  my  superiority  in  action, 
You  diew  me  from  my  honourable  toils 
In  distant  lands — on  flood,  in  field,  in  cities — 
You  singled  me  out  like  a  victim  to 
Stand  crowned,  but  boimd  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.     I  knew  not, 
I  sought  not,  wished  not,  dreamed  not  the  election,    a  10 
Which  reached  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I  obeyed ; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  Sovereign's  best  intents, 
You  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  ^  of 

I.  ["  Is  [Solon]  cum  interrogaretur,  cur  nullum  supplicium  con- 
stituisset  in  cum  qui  parentem  necasset.  respondit  se  id  neminem 
facturum  pulasse." — Cicero,  Pro  Sext.  Roscio  Amerino,  cap.  25.] 

a.  ["  Signory"  is  used  loosely  to  denote  the  State  or  Government  of 
Venice,  not  the  '*colUgio"  or  "  Si^noria  Serenissitna."] 

3.  [This  sutement  is  strictly  historical.  On  the  death  of  Andrea 
Dandolo  (September  7,  1354)  the  Maggi(yr  ConsigHo  appointed  a  com- 
mission  of  five  "savi"  to  correct  and  modify  the  "  promissione,"  or 
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My  journey  to  the  capital,  curtailed 

And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 

Vet  left  the  Duke :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 

Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stained 

By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry,  a  20 

And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  amongst  you — 

Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal  I 

Ben.  {jnterrupHng  kirn),  Michel  Steno 

Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 
One  of  the  Forty ;  "  the  Ten  "  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  Senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him, 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim  930 

No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates  I 

Doge.  His  PUNISHMENT !     I  rather  see  him  tktre^ 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation. 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence  I    Base  as  was  his  crime, 
Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben,  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years  340 

And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angr)'  boy's,  to  master 
All  Feeling,  Wisdom,  Faith  and  Fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  ? 

Doge,  A  spark  creates  the  flame — 'tis  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  full 
Already  :  you  oppressed  the  Prince  and  people ; 
I  would  have  freed  both,  and  have  failed  in  both : 
The  price  of  such  success  would  liave  been  glor)', 
Vengeance,  and  victor)-,  and  such  a  name  250 

As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 

docal  oath.  The  alterations  which  the  commissioiMrs  tugmled  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  I>uge  from  acting  on  his  ownaiitfaUive  in 
matters  of  foreign  pu1»cy  —  Ad  Congtum,  pp.  30,  31.] 
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When  they  were  freed,  and  flourished  ages  after, 

And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus :  ^ 

Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 

Is  present  infamy  and  death — ^the  future 

Will  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more,  or  free ; 

Till  tiien,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.    Pause  not ; 

I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none ; 

My  life  was  staked  upon  a  mighty  hazard,  260 

And  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  Uken ! 

I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs : 

Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and*trample  on  it, 

As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living.* 

Ben,  You  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
Of  our  Tribunal? 

Doge.  I  confess  to  have  £Euled ; 

Fortune  is  female :  from  my  youth  her  favours 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben.  You  do  not  3ien  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  ?  270 

Doge.  Noble  Venetians !  stir  me  not  with  questions. 
I  am  resigned  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days, 
And  am  not  over-patient    Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  you. 
And  please  your  enemies — ^a  host  already  \ 
'Tis  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo : 
But  walls  have  ears — ^nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ;  and  if 
There  were  no  other  way  for  Truth  to  o'erleap  them,*-  281 
You  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  me. 
Yet  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves 
What  you  would  hear  from  me  of  Good  or  Evil  ; 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls  : 

i.    There  were  no  other  ways  for  truth  to  ^erce  them,— 

[Alternative  reading.     MS.  A/.] 

I.  [Gelo  is  quoted  as  the  type  of  a  successful  and  beneficent  tyrant 
held  m  honour  by  all  posterity ;  Thrasvbulus  as  a  consistent  advocate 
and  successful  champion  of  democracy.  J 

a.  [The  lines  from  * '  I  would  have  stood  .  .  .  while  living  "  are  not 
in  the  MS.] 
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Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 

A  (Unger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 

Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 

To  make  it  famous ;  for  true  win-ds  are  things ^ 

And  djring  men's  are  things  which  lon^;  outlive,  390 

And  oftentimes  avenge  them ;  bury  mme, 

If  3re  would  fain  survive  me :  take  this  counsel, 

And  though  too  oft  ye  make  me  live  in  wrath. 

Let  me  die  calmly  ;  you  may  grant  me  this ; 

I  deny  nothing — defend  nothing — nothing 

I  ask  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself, 

And  sentence  from  the  Court  1 

Ben.  This  full  admission 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
TTie  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth.*- 

Doge,  The  torture  I  you  have  put  me  there  already, 
Daily  since  I  was  Doge ;  but  if  you  will  301 

Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  a^  to  crushing  iron ;  but 
There's  that  withm  my  heart  shall  strain  your  ( 


Enter  cut  Officer. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians!  Duchess  Faliero"- 
Requests  admission  to  the  Gkmta's  presence. 
Ben.  Say,  Conscript  Fathers,^  shall  she  be  admitted  ? 
One  of  the   Giunta,    She   may  have    revelations    of 

importance 
Unto  the  slate,  to  justify  compliance 
With  her  request. 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will?  310 

Ail,  It  is. 

JDcf^f.  Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice  ! 

^^llich  would  admit  tlie  wife,  in  the  full  hope 

L    The  Uyrlure  for  the  ex^iurt  of  the  truth. — 


ii.  Soblt  Venetian i 


{Alternative  rtadimg.  MS,  A/.] 
A  DoX^  i-'alirro's  consort,  \_r.yc  Md  »mm»^^ 
\  u'tth  respect  the  Duehess.  ]  -i^^^'  ^'  ^rattd,] 


I.  The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Roman,  of  "ooo- 
script  (atberv"  [It  was  not.  however,  the  Senate,  \hcPrrgadi,  but  the 
Ctmsiglio  dfi  Dieci,  supplemented  by  the  Zonta  of  Twenty,  whicfa  tried 
and  condemned  the  Doge.  1 
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That  she  might  teiitify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames  I 
But  such  blasphemers  *gauist  aJl  Honour,  as 
Sit  here,  do  welt  to  act  in  their  vocation* 
Now,  villain  Steno  I  if  this  woman  fail, 
ril  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape, 
And  my  own  violent  death,  ajid  thy  vile  life^ 

TAe  Duchess  mitrs, 

Ben,  Lady  I  this  just  Tribunal  has  resolved,  320 

Though  the  request  be  stTange,  to  grant  it,  and 
Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 
A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues : 
But  you  turn  pale — ho  !  there,  look  to  the  Lady  ! 
Place  a  chair  instantly, 

Ari^*  A  moment's  faintness — 

Tis  past ;  1  pray  you  pardon  me, — I  sit  not 
In  presence  of  my  Prince  and  of  my  husband. 
While  he  is  on  his  feet. 

Sen,  Your  pleasure,  Lady  ? 

Afij^.  Strange  rumours,  but  most  true,  if  all  1  hear  3  jo 
And  see  be  saoth,  have  reached  me,  and  I  conic 
To  know  die  worsts  even  at  the  worst ;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it^ ^I  cannot  speak— I  cannot  shape 

The  question — but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken, 
U* ith  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows — 
Oh  God  !  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave  1 

Befh  {after  a  pause).  Spare  us,  and  spare  thyself  the 
repetition 
Of  our  most  awfiil,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  Heaven  and  man  ! 

A^fg^  Yet  speak;  I  cannot —  340 

I  cannot — no^ — even  now  believe  these  things* 
Is  /i€  condemned  ? 

Ben,  Alas  I 

Aftg.  And  was  he  guilty  ? 

Ben*  Lady  !  the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 
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Merit  forgiveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  offence.     But  question  even  the  Doge, 
And  if  be  can  deny  the  proofs,  believe  him 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Afi^.  Is  it  so? 

My  Lord,  my  Sovereign,  my  poor  lather's  friend^        350 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  Council, 
Unsay  die  words  of  this  man  1 — thou  art  silent  1 

Bfpi.  He  hath  already  owned  to  his  own  guilt,^ 
Nor,  as  thou  see'st,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

j4f^.  Aye,  but  he  must  not  die  I    Spare  his  few  years, 
Whidi  Grief  and  Shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  days ! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  e&ce 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crownM  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfilled  without  remission 
Of  time  or  penalty — 'tis  a  decree.  360 

A  fig.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  mercy. 

Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  justice. 

Ang.  Alas!  Signor« 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel ;  who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  justly  ? 

Ben,  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  State. 

Ang.  He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  State ; 
He  was  your  General,  and  hath  saved  the  State ; 
He  is  your  Sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  State.*^ 

One  of  the  Coundl,  He  is  a  traitor,  and  betrayed  the 
State. 

An^.  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no  State 
To  save  or  to  destroy  ;  and  you,  who  sit  371 

There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer. 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar. 
Or  digging  in  the  Hunnish  mines  in  fetters ! 

One  of  the  Council,  No,  Lady,  there  are  others  who 
would  die- 
Rather  than  breathe  in  slaver)' ! 

Ang,  If  there  are  so 

i.  ///  katk  already  granUd  kU  own  guilt. — 

[A/Uma/iv€  reading,    US.  UJ] 
ii.   //r  is  J  Sovrreipt  and  katk  swaytd  tkt  stmit. — 

[AlttmaHv*  reading.     MS,  U.] 
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Within  these  walls,  thou  art  not  of  the  number : 
The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen  I — 
Is  there  no  hope  ? 

Ben.  Lady,  it  cannot  be. 

Ang.  {turning  to  the  Doge).  Then  die,  Faliero !  since 
it  must  be  so ;  380 

But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
Half  cancelled  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them,  have  prayed  to  them, 
Have  begged  as  famished  mendicants  for  bread, 
Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answered  as  they  answer, — 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within.  390 

Then,  as  a  Prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom  ! 

Doge,  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die  I 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villanies 
I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations  ! 

Michel  Stem.  Doge, 

A  word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady. 
Whom  I  have  grievously  offended.    Would  400 

Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part. 
Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past ! 
But  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
Say  farewell,  and  in  peace :  with  fiill  contrition 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

Ang.  Sage  Benintende,  now  chief  Judge  of  Venice, 
I  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  Signor. 
Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
Ne'er  weighed  in  mind  with  Loredano*s  daughter,       410 
Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  such  as  he  is  :  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I  pity  I   I  prefer 
My  honour  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
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Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 

A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 

Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 

Of  Virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  called 

A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 

To  lue  the  scorner^s  words  were  as  the  wind  420 

Unto  the  rock  :  hut  as  there  are— alas  1 

Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  thmgs 

Light  as  the  Whirlmnd  on  the  waters ;  souls 

To  whom  Dishonour's  shadow  is  a  substance 

More  terrible  than  Death,  here  and  hereafter ; 

Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  Vice's  scoffing, 

And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 

Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  Pain,  are  feeble 

When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 

Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle         430 

Of  her  high  aiery  ]  *  let  what  we  now  ^* 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.     Insects 

Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

V  the  heel  overthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 

A  wife's  Dishonour  was  the  bane  of  Troy ; 

A  wife's  Dishonour  unkinged  Rome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 

And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perished  for  a  time  ;       440 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula  ^ 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 

A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province; 

Ajid  Steno's  lie,  couched  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  Senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 

Discrowned  a  Prince,  cut  off  his  crown  I  ess  head, 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people  1 

i  Of  Ms  Ai£^  aiery ^—[Alierna(h*e  readings    MS*  M.\ 

T,  [The  accepted  spelling  is  "aerie,"  The  wfird  is  said  t&  be  derived 
from  the  I^tin  atrium.  The  form  eyry,  or  iyH€t  wa*  intrcxluced  by 
Sfjdmai^  {Gi,  1664)  to  counienartce  ao  erroneous  derlvBiion  from  the 
Sajcon  egke,  an  eg^»     N.  Ert^*  l>icL.  arL  *' aerie,"] 

2.  [f^^  Suetonius,  Z^  A /I,  Ctrsarihis,  lib,  iv,  capv  56,  cd.  i$9ij  p^ 
4^.  Ao^olina  might  surely  have  omitted  thj$  pAtticular  inslsuioe  of 
the  mTcnging:  vigilance  of  **  Great  Nemesis,"] 
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Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan  * 

Who  fired  Persepolis,  he  proud  of  this,  450 

If  it  so  please  him — 'twere  a  pride  fit  for  him  I 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 

Him,  who,  whatever  he  now  is,  was  a  Hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  veiy  prayers ; 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  source. 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever: 

We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.    Pardon  is  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles — ^we  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment :  things  like  him  must  sting,         460 

And  higher  beings  suffer ;  'tis  the  charter 

Of  Life.    The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 

May  have  the  crawler  crushed,  but  feels  no  anger : 

'Twas  the  worm's  nature ;  and  some  men  are  worms 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs.^ 

Doge  {to  Ben,).  Signer !  complete  that  which  you  deem 
your  duty.*- 

Ben,  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty. 
We  would  request  the  Princess  to  withdraw ; 
'Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it. 

Ang.  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  it,        470 
For  'tis  a  part  of  mine — I  will  not  quit. 
Except  by  force,  my  husband's  side — Proceed ! 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 
Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent. — Speak  1 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

i.  you  call  your  duty. — [AlUrnative  reading.    MS,  A/.] 

X.  [The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's  Alexander,  cap.  38.    Compare— 
"And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy." 

Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  vi.  lines  25-28.] 
2.  [Byron's  imagination  was  prone  to  dwell  on  the  "earthworm's 
"slimy  brood."  Compare  Childe  Harold,  Canto  11.  stanzas  v..  vL  Dallas 
{Recollections  of  Lord  Byron,  1824,  p.  124)  once  ventured  to  remind  his 
noble  connection  "that  although  our  senses  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  chemical  decomposition  of  our  bodies,"  there  were  other  and  more 
hopeful  considerations  to  be  entertained.  But  Byron  was  obdurate, 
•  •  and  the  worms  crept  in  and  the  worms  crept  out  '  as  unpleasantly  as 
heretofore.] 
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Ben,  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments,  480 

Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 
And  by  tlune  own  confession,  or  the  guilt 
Of  Treachery  and  Treason,  yet  unheard  of  ** 
Until  this  trial — the  decree  is  Death — 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  State, 
Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 
For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance,"* 
When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars  490 

With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes, 
And  the  great  Enemy  of  man,  as  subject 
Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  in  snatching 
Our  lives  and  country  from  thy  wickedness. 
The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shouldst  be  painted 
With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 
To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 
Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneadi,^ 
**  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 
Decapitated  for  his  crimes."  * 

Do,^f.  "  His  crimes ! "  ■         500 

I.   nn<-r  firaiJ  o/.—[AIfrmatiit  reading.     MS.  M,] 

II.  For  this  almost .  —  [.\fS.  Af.] 

1.  1^"  Hie  est  locus  Marin i  F.-ilcthri,  decapitati  pro  criminibof.** 
I'\rn  more  impressive  is  the  sfgnificant  omission  of  the  minutes  of  the 
in.il  from  the  i>agcs  of  tlic  Siaic  Register.  "The  fourth  volume  ot  the 
.l/ij/i  Lomij^Ito  A  coniams  its  decrees  in  the  year  1355.  On  Flriday. 
the  17th  April  in  that  year.  Marin  Falter  was  beheaded.  In  the  usual 
course,  the  minutes  of  the  trial  should  have  been  entered  on  the  thirty- 
third  page  of  ihat  volume ;  but  m  their  stead  we  find  a  blank  space, 
and  the  \*ords  •  n  scbatir  : '  '  Be  it  not  written.*  "^CaUmdar  tfSUie 
i\iprri  .   .      m  Venice.  Preface  by  Rawdon  Brown.  1864.  L  x\-ii.J 

2.  J.mes  500-507  were  forwarded  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  dated  Mano, 
1821  \Lrtters.  1901.  v.  ^1).  According  to  Moore's  footnote.  "These 
lines— perhaps  from  some  difficuhy  in  introducing  them — were  never 
mserted  in  the  Trag«»<!y  '  It  is  true  that  in  some  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  Marino  laUero  (1821.  p.  151)  these  lines  do  not  appear;  bm 
m  other  copies  of  the  first  edition,  in  the  second  and  other  editions, 
they  occur  in  their  place.  It  is  strange  that  Moore,  writiaff  in  iSjBb 
did  not  note  the  almost  immediate  insertion  of  these  rtmarkable  ttnOij 
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But  let  it  be  so : — it  will  be  in  vain. 

The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  name, 

And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments^ 

Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 

Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings — 

Your  delegated  slaves — ^the  people's  tyrants  I 

"  Decapitated  for  his  crimes ! " —  What  crimes  ? 

Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts, 

So  that  the  contemplator  might  approve, 

Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ?  510 

When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 

Let  him  be  told  the  cause — ^it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  wiU  judge 
Their  fathers'  judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  Cap, 
Thou  shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants'  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  Princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  Ducal  Crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul !  521 

Doge,  Is  this  the  Giunta's  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  is. 

Doge.  I  can  endure  it. — And  the  time  ? 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate. — Make  thy  peace  with  God : 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  His  presence. 

Doge.  I  am  already ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  ?  * 

Ben,  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure. 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

Doge,  That's  harsh. — I  would  have  fain  reserved  the 
lands  530 

Near  to  Treviso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 

I.  [The  Council  of  Ten  decided  that  the  possessions  of  Faliero 
should  be  confiscated  ;  but  the  "  Signorin,"  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  ob 
ducatds  revtrentiatn,  allowed  him  to  dispose  of  2000  "lire  dei  gross! " of 
his  own.  The  same  day,  April  17.  the  Doge  dictated  his  ydll  to  the 
notary  Piero  de  Compostelli,  leaving  the  2000  lire  to  his  wife  Aluica. 
—La  Congiura,  p.  105.] 
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From  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda,*' 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban—their  Chief,  thy  nephew, 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ;  but  the  Council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.     If 
Thou  wili*st  a  state  unto  thy  widowed  Princess,  540 

Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signors, 

I  share  not  in  your  spoil !    From  henceforth,  know 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone. 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come  I 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  Death?"* 

Ben.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  confen  and 
die. 
The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bare. 
And  both  await  without — But,  above  all, 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  they  550 

Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates, 
But  these  are  closed  :  the  Ten,  the  Avogadori, 
The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom. 
And  they  arc  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Dci^e.    The  Doge  ! 

Ben,  Vcs,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thou 

shalt  die 
A  Sovereign ;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk, 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning  560 

To  plot  with  jxitty  traitors ;  not  so  we, 
Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
'llie  Prince.     Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 

i.   Of  thf  koMSf  of  Ritxando  Camintst. — [.1/5.  M.'\ 


ii.   Haxt  I  ^H'^h!  elt€  to  umJrrgo  ere  Death  f- 
Alfef 
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The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolfs ;  but  thou  shalt  fell 

As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 

By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee, 

And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 

Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fierceness. 

Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation : 

Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 

Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 

United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 

Thy  Senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 

As  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-same  spot. 

Guards  !  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber. 


570 


[Exeunt 


Scene  l\.— The  Dog^s  Apartment. 


The  Doge  as  Prisoner^  and  the  Duchess  attending  him. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  'twere  useless  all 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes ; 
But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee, 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand, 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 
Still  falling — I  have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  Alas ! 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  cause ; 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union. 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish. 
Didst  promise  at  his  death,  thou  hast  sealed  thine  own. 

Doge.  Not  so :  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever  1 1 

AVhich  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse ; 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now — 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang.  How  foretold  you  ? 

Doge,  Long  years  ago — so  long,  they  are  a  doubt  * 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals  : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  Senate 
And  Signory  as  Podesta  and  Captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 

I.  [The  story  as  related  by  Sanudo  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  vide 
ante,  p.  332,  note  i.] 
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Of  festival,  the  sluggish  Bishop  who  ao 

Conveyed  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger, 

By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 

1  o  my  reproof :  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote  him, 

Until  he  reeled  heneath  his  holy  burthen ;  *• 

And  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 

His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towards  Heaven. 

Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  from 

him. 
He  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  The  Hour  will  come 
When  he  thou  hast  overthrown  shall  overthrow  thee : 
The  Glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  house,  30 

The  Wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul. 
And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  Mind 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  upon  thee ;  "* 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 
And  Majesty  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless ;  honours  shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  Destmction, 
And  hoary  hairs  of  Shame,  and  both  of  Death, 
But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  agM  man.*  40 

Thus  saying,  he  passed  on. — ^That  Hour  is  come. 

Ang.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have 
striven 
To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone. 
By  penitence,  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done  ? 

Do^,  I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
That  I  remembered  them  amid  the  maze 
Of  Life,  as  if  they  formed  a  spectral  voice. 
Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream ; 
And  I  rei>enled  ;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution  :  *  what  must  be  50 

I  could  not  chanfi^e,  and  would  not  fear. — Nay  more. 
Thou  can'st  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember, 

i.   I  ptttl  hr  roIUJ  Unt.Uk .—{AUemative  rtadimg,     MS,  i/.] 

ii.   A  m*iJnfti  of  tfu  heart  ihall  riu  wit  him, — 

[  A  Item  ativt  rtadimg,     AfS,  kt.  ] 

1.  ^Compare — 

•*  I  pull  in  reiolulioo." 

kiacUtk,  act  ▼.  K.  5.  Uae  4a.] 
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Into  Eternity,  and  I  behold — 

Aye,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face  90 

For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce 

Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls, 

And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Guard  {egming/ontmrd).  Doge  of  Venice, 

The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  Highness, 

Dpge,  Then  farewell,  Angiolina  I— one  emhrace — 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory^ — 
I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living, 
But  thou  canst  judjie  of  me  more  kindly  now, 
Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest.  100 

Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 
Glory,  and  Wealth,  and  Power,  and  Fame,  and  Name^ 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 
No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen  ;  in  one  hour 
I  have  uprooted  all  my  former  life, 
And  outlived  everything,  except  thy  heart, 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft  1 10 

With  unimpaired  but  not  a  clamorous  grief** 

Still  keep Thou  tum^st  so  pale  ! — Alas  I  she  faints, 

She  has  no  breath,  no  pulse  1 — Guards  \  lend  your  aid — 

I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better. 

Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 

When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 

I  shall  be  with  the  Eternal. — Call  her  women — 

One  look  \ — how  cold  her  hand  1 — as  cold  as  mine 

Shall  be  ere  she  recovers. — Gently  tend  her, 

And  take  my  last  thanks-- 1  am  ready  now.  r  20 

\T^ie  AiUndanfs  of  Angiolina  enter ^  and  sur round 
thtlr  Mktrtss^  wh^  has  fainitd^-Exmnt  t/ie 
Doge,  GnnrdSj  dc.^  etc* 


L   With  ummjmired  tttf  no/  mfrdt^tf^ftt  f^rhf. — 

\AiNrHiiUv€  rtading.    MS,  J/J 
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Dog€. 


Scene  III.— Th^  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palaa;  the  aukr 
gates  are  shut  agmmt  tJu  peopU, — The  Doge  enters  in 
his  ducal  robes^  in  procession  with  the  Council  op 
Ten  and  ot/icr  Patricians^  attended  by  the  Guards^ 
till  they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  "  Giant f  Staircase'*  * 
{where  the  Doges  took  the  oaths)  ;  the  ExecuHtmer  is 
stationed  there  nith  his  sword, — On  arriving^  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
DogcS  head. 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  notliing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Falicro : 
'Tis  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment** 
Here  was  I  crowned,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven  I 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament 

Ofie  of  the  Ten.  Thou  tremblest,  Falicro  I 

Tis  with 
age,  then.* 

Ben.  Falicro !  hast  thou  aught  further  to  commend, 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  Senate?  lo 

Doge.  I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy, 
My  consort  to  their  justice ;  for  mcthinks 

i.  /  am  ^'/</i/  to  b,'  so .     [.  HUrfujfivf  reatiing.    A/S.  A/.] 

I.  JAn  anachronism,  7'iJt'  ante,  p.  336.J 

a.  1  his  was  the  actual  ri-pty  of  bailli,  maire  of  Paris,  to  a  Frenchmui 
who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  his  way  to  execution,  in  the 
carli(>st  (Kirt  of  their  revolution.  I  fmd  in  reading  over  (since  the  oom- 
plrtion  of  this  tragedy),  for  the  first  time  these  six  years.  ''Venice  Pke- 
scrved."  a  similar  reply  on  a  ciiffcrent  occasion  bv  Ktnault.  end  dlier 
coincidences  arising  from  the  subject.  I  need  hardly  remind  the 
gentlest  reader,  that  such  coincidences  must  l>e  accidental,  from  the 
very  facility  of  ihcir  detection  b>'  reference  to  so  popular  a  play  00 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Oiw^'ay's  chi'f-dunivrc. 

[*'  Still  crueller  was  tlie  fate  of  poor  Kiilly  f  Jean  Syl\-ani.  horn  Sep- 
teml)er  17,  173^),.  Tirst  National  Tresidcnt.  First  Mayor  of  I^uris.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  loth  o\  NuvciiiUt,  1703.  a  cold  bitter  driz/lmg  rain,  as  |ioor 
liailly  is  led  tlin  u>;:i  ().e  st^eet^.  .  .  .  Silent,  unpilied.  sils  the  innocent 
old  man.  .  .  .  'Ihr  (iuillotine  is  taken  down  ...  is  earned  to  the  riirer- 
side  :  IS  there  set  up  aga:n.  ^^itli  slow  numbness  ;  pulse  after  pulse  still 
counting  itself  out  in  the  old  man's  weary  heart.  For  hours  long ;  amid 
cur>es  and  bitter  frost-rain  !  '  Riilly.  thou  tremblest.'  said  one.  *Atam 
ami,  it  is  for  cold,'  said  liailly,  '  Cfst  dtfrvid*  Crueller  end  had  DO 
mortal."-  Carlyle's  French  Aeiv/uticm,  1839,  iii.  364.] 
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My  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  State  and  me. 

Btfi.  They  shall  be  cared  for ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Do^f.  Unheard  of !  aye,  there's  not  a  history 
But  shows  a  thousand  crowned  conspirators 
Against  the  people ;  but  to  set  them  free, 
One  Sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben,  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a  cause  ?  ao 

Doge.  The  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of  Venice — 
Agis  and  Faliero ! 

Ben.  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Doge.  May  I  speak? 

Ben.  Thouma/st; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without. 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  num. 
Ye  Elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  Spirit 
Upon  you  I    Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner,  30 
Ye  winds !  which  fluttered  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  filled  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  !     Thou,  my  native  earth. 
Which  I  have  bled  for !  and  thou,  foreign  earth, 
Wliich  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound  I 
Yc  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reck  up  to  Heaven  !     Vc  skies,  which  will  receive  il ! 
Thou  Sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou ! 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns! — Attest  !*• 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless?  40 

I  p)erish,  but  not  unavenged  ;  far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  Time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  City,  and  I  leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever  ! Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day. 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 

i.    likv  maktst  and  dfitroyeit  suns  /— 

\^MS.  M.     Vidt  Utitr  tf  Ftbruary  a.  iSai.] 
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Scene  III.— 7)4^  Court  of  the  Ducal  Paiace;  the  outer 
gates  are  shut  against  the  people. — The  Doge  enters  in 
his  ducal  robes^  in  procession  with  the  Council  of 
Ten  and  other  Patricians^  attended  by  the  Guards^ 
till  they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  "  Giants  Staircase''  ^ 
{where  the  Doges  took  the  oaths)  ;  the  Executioner  is 
stationed  there  with  his  sword, — On  arriving,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Dog^s  head. 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Faliero : 
'Tis  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment.*- 
Here  was  I  crowned,  and  here,  bear  witness.  Heaven  I 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thou  tremblest,  Faliero  I 

Doge.  Tis  with 

age,  then.* 

Ben.  Faliero  !  hast  thou  aught  further  to  commend, 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  Senate?  lo 

Doge.  I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy, 
My  consort  to  their  justice ;  for  methinks 

i.  /  am  glad  to  hf  so .  —\Al1cmative  reading,    MS.  A/.] 

I.  [An  anachronism,  vide  ante,  p.  336. J 

a.  This  was  the  actual  reply  of  Bailli,  maire  of  Paris,  to  a  Frenchman 
who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  his  way  to  execution,  in  the 
earliest  part  of  their  revolution.  I  find  in  reading  over  (since  the  com- 
pletion of  this  tragedy),  for  the  first  time  these  six  years,  "Venice  Pre- 
served," a  similar  reply  on  a  different  occasion  by  Renault,  and  other 
coincidences  arising  from  the  subject.  I  need  hardly  remind  the 
gentlest  reader,  that  such  coincidences  must  be  accidental,  from  the 
very  facility  of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so  popular  a  play  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Otway's  chef-d'oeuvre. 

["  Still  crueller  was  the  fate  of  poor  Bailly  [Jean  Syh-ani,  bom  Sep- 
tember 17,  X736],  First  National  President,  First  Mayor  of  Paris,  .  .  . 
It  is  the  loth  of  November,  1793,  ^  cold  bitter  drizzling  rain,  as  \yooT 
Bailly  is  led  through  the  streets.  .  .  .  Silent,  unpitied,  sits  the  innocent 
old  man.  .  .  .  The  Guillotine  is  taken  down  ...  is  carried  to  the  river- 
side ;  is  there  set  up  again,  with  slow  numbness  ;  pulse  after  pulse  still 
counting  itself  out  in  the  old  man's  weary  heart.  For  hours  long  ;  amid 
curses  and  bitter  frost-rain  !  '  Bailly,  thou  tremblest,'  said  one.  '  Afon 
ami,  it  is  for  cold,'  said  Bailly,  '  Cest  defroid*  Crueller  end  had  no 
mortal. "— Carlyle's /rr/if  A  Kevolution,  1039,  iii.  264.] 
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My  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  State  and  me. 

Ben,  They  shall  be  cared  for ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge.  Unheard  of !  aye,  there's  not  a  history 
But  shows  a  thousand  crowned  conspirators 
Against  the  people ;  but  to  set  them  free, 
One  Sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben,  And  who  were  they  w*ho  fell  in  such  a  cause  ?  ao 

Dcge,  The  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of  Venice — 
Agis  and  Faliero ! 

Ben,  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Doge.  May  I  speak? 

Be9i.  Thouma/st; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without. 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  Elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  Spirit 
Upon  you  I    Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner,  30 
Ye  winds !  which  fluttered  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  filled  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  !     Thou,  my  native  earth, 
\Vhich  I  have  bled  for !  and  thou,  foreign  earth. 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound  ! 
Yc  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reck  up  to  Heaven  !     Vc  skies,  which  will  receive  it ! 
Thou  Sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou  ! 
Who  kindlcst  and  who  quenchest  suns! — Attest  I *• 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ?  40 

I  [)erish,  but  not  unavenged  ;  far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  Time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  City,  and  I  leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever ! Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day. 

When  she,  who  built  gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 

i.    \Vk*}  m^ikfit  and  dUstroyeit  suns /— 

[.1/5  .*/.     Vidt  Utttr  9f  Fihruary  a.  iSai .] 
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Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield, 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila,^  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence,         50 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drained  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her !  * — She  shall  stoop  to  be 

I.  [In  his  reply  to  the  envoys  of  the  Venetian  Senate  (April,  1797), 
Buonaparte  threatened  to  "  prove  an  Attila  to  Venice.  If  you  cannot/' 
be  added,  "disarm  your  population,  I  will  do  it  in  vonr  stead— ^oor 
government  is  antiquated— it  must  crumble  to  pieces.  —Scott's  Lift  tf 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  x8a8,  p.  33a  Compare,  too,  Childe  Harold, 
Canto  IV.  stanza  xc.  lines  i,  a — 

"  The  fool  of  false  dominion — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,"  etc.] 

3.  Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the  reader  look  to  the 
historical  of  the  period  prophesied,  or  rather  of  the  few  yvm  preceding 
that  period.  Voltaire  calculated  their  "  nostre  bene  merite  Meretrid 
at  la.ooo  of  regulars,  without  including  volunteers  and  local  militia,  on 
what  authority  I  know  not ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Venice  once  contained  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  :  there  are  now  about  ninety  thousand ;  and  thbsb  1 1 
few  individuals  can  conceive,  and  none  could  describe,  the  actual  state 
into  which  the  more  than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this 
unhappy  city.  From  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice 
under  the  Barbarians,  there  are  some  honourable  individual  exceptions. 
Tliere  is  Pasqualigo,  the  last,  and,  alas !  posthumous  son  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate  with  far 
greater  gallantry  than  any  of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the  memorable 
action  on  Lissa.  I  came  home  in  the  squadron  with  the  prizes  in  i8xx, 
and  recollect  to  have  heard  Sir  William  Hoste,  and  the  other  officers 
engaged  in  that  glorious  conflict,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Pasqua- 
ligo's  behaviour.  There  is  the  Abbate  Morelli.  Ttiere  is  Alvise 
Querini,  who,  after  a  long  and  honourable  diplomatic  career,  finds 
some  consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
tiu^  with  his  nephew,  Vittor  Benzon,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  beauty, 
the  heroine  of  "  La  Biondina  in  Gondoleta."  There  are  the  patrician 
poet  Morosini,  and  the  poet  Lamberti,  the  author  of  the  "  Biondina," 
etc.,  and  many  other  estimable  productions ;  and,  not  least  in  an  Eng- 
lishman's estimation,  Madame  Michelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare. 
yhere  are  the  young  Dandolo  and  the  improwisatore  Carrer,  and 
Giuseppe  Albrizzi,  the  accomplished  son  of  an  accomplished  mother. 
There  is  Aglietti,  and  were  there  nothing  else,  there  is  the  immortality 
of  Canova.  Cicognara,  Mustoxithi,  Bucati,  etc,  etc.,  I  do  not  reckon, 
because  the  one  is  a  Greek,  and  the  others  were  born  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  off,  which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not  a  foreigner,  at 
least  a  stranger  [forest iire). 

[This  note  is  not  in  the  MS.  The  first  eight  lines  were  included 
among  the  notes,  and  the  remainder  formed  part  of  the  Appendix  in 
all  editions  1821-1831. 

Nicolb  Pasqualigo  (1770-1821)  received  the  command  of  a  ship  in 
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A  province  for  an  Empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  Capital,  with  slaves  for  senates. 
Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people  I  ** 
Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces,^ 

(latars    '\ 
L  Bfggarsfor  nobUs,  \  Uptrs      \fora  people  t^AiS,  Mi.] 
\wrttckes) 

the  Austrian  Na?y  in  tSoo*  an«l  m  1*05  i*tvi  airpointfNj  Director  of  iJw 
Arsenal  of  Venk^.  He  took  put  in  both  the  Kiu«  eipcxliuonit  And 
wms  made  prison  i  prnkini^rcl  rrtKianoff,  March  x%  tUtt,     ISoi 

m> illmst  I  irrff*3  Mfntis  j^rmfr,  bf  £.  A.  CioOfna,  iM, 

lee.  too.  :..  1.     .i,  fWhu  *  '^'    '  '  ^ 

kbate  Jjicopo  Mprdli   (1 

I9y,  bccamf^  cintodian  of 
devoted  the  wh<  '       '  !.:i  l<>fi|f 


P-ja-    ^e.  too.    --    — 1,  fWhiai  HWir.  tgcx^  til*  aj*  n^Tr^^.) 

The   Abate  Jjicopo  Mordli   (t^js^tit^j*  known   as  Pri*i-tipf 
BikHoUcarj^  becamf^  cintodian  of  iKe  Mardiuta  Ubtary  in  i^T^S* 
" *    J|f  antl   laborwua  XiU  M  lllf  •«*k 


literature.    (For  hit  i»ork!i.  etc. ,  ««  Tipa)<lo'l 

1835.  iL  481.    S    ,        .  t:hgi4  di  Utisf^  M^tiii^  hy  iC  2cadf!at« 

Milano,  i8aa.) 

Alvisi  Querini,  brother  to  Marina  Qucrinf  nenaon,  fiubliahcd  In  17J9A 
poem  entitled  L'A  m  mirugiia  dttf  imJit.  He  w rot v  uiid«r  a  piwdesyiBi 
Ormildo  Emeres'sio. 

Vittore  Benson  (d.  iS«a),  whoie  mother.  Miuina.  mm  cddimiad  bf 
Anton  Maria  Lambrrti  (I7^i8|9)  «•  £«  HmtUMjt  itt  gomdpifta  iPemif, 
181^.  i.  90).  wai  itM  mutbor  of  /^#/4i»  a  lo«v^pQunp  abounduig  in 
pohtical  aIlusioa<«.  |S««  Tl^iolclci,  v;  taa,  aikd  /KtMtlla  Ttft^i^  Ai^nxn^ 
/  Suoi  amid,  by  V   M;iUui,inL  t»«a.  ppt  1191,  %^*) 

II  Conte  Domeri  ,lo  Nloroimt  \  Jb«e  iMitrw,  Vciiesia«  1S99I  wms  the  author 
of  two  tragedies.  .\f*.it4  im  Canmio  arnj  ^t«A#  jTdsMiitf^  piiDllihM|f&  iloft. 

Giustina  Renkr  Michkl  ft;5^'i»o)  w«s  nk«e  to  the  last  DofC, 
IxKloTico  Manin  Ht^r  i^s/m  wjui  iht  Oiftlx  of  a  MDfaiH  Cinia  of 
friends,  including  *vi{  h  namr*  m  Prndmonlb  C^kMov  ami  GcMrottL 
Her  transbtion  M  othrik\  Mai^tk,  aad  ^ciriaAM«j  formed  pan  Of  the 
O/mr  DrammatiLkt  di  Skdhpttirf.  jiuMiihrrl  ^n  Vmic«  in  i/W*  Hef 
work.  Origine  dtiU  F*tt*  Vrnrti^^f,  wjii  publLvhed  il  Milan  is  16*9^ 
(Sec  Ct.  R.  SfichitI,  Arxki^na  I'ftLtU,  icim*  xuiviiL  1889.  \ 

Luigi  C.irrer  (i3oi'iB56)  brgitn  kff?  as  a  lawjreTt  but  aftervartls 
devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  literature.  He  was  secretarr  of  the 
Venetian  Institute  in  184a,  and.  later.  Director  of  the  Carrer  Museum. 
(See  Gio.  Crespan.  Drlla  xnta  e  delle  lettere  di  Luigi  Carrer,  t86a) 

For  Giuseppino  Albrizzi  (1800-1860).  and  for  Isabella TeotochiAlbrissi. 
Countess  Albrirzi  (?  1761-1836).  sec  Letters,  1900,  vi.  14.  note  t ;  and 
for  Francesco  Aglietti  (1757-1836).  Leopoldo  Cicognara  (1767-183^!. 
and  Andreas  Moustoxudes  (1787-1860).  see  Poetical  Works,  >999*  ^ 
324.  note  I, 

The  "younger  Dandolo"  mav  be  Conte  Girolanio  Antonio  Dandolo. 
author  of  Sui  QuHtro  Cavalli,  etc..  published  in  1817,  and  of  Lm 
Caduta  della  Repubblica  di  Venetia,  1855.     By  "  Bucali"  may  poMlbly 


be  meant  the  satirist  Pielro  Buratli  (1772-1833).    (See  Poesie 
by  R,  liarbiera.  1886.  p.  200.)] 

I.  The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brenta  now  belong  to  the  Jews  ;  who  in 
the  earlier  limes  of  the  republic  were  only  allowed  to  inhabit  Mestri, 
and  not  to  enter  the  city  of  Venice.  The  whole  commerce  is  in  tb« 
bands  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Huns  form  the 
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The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his;  60 

>Vhen  thy  padicians  bqg;  their  hitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ; 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fathers'  heritage  shall  fawn  / 

Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vicegerent,*  ^ 

Even  in  the  Palace  where  they  swayed  as  Sovereigns, 

Even  in  the  Palace  where  they  slew  their  Sovereign, 

Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  sprung 

From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt  70 

With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier. 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 

To  the  third  spurious  generation ; — when 

Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being. 

Slaves  turned  o'er  to  the  vanquished  by  the  victors, 

Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 

And  scorned  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 

As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 

Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 

Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom,     80 

All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 

Entailed  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 

A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution ; — 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquered  states  shall  cling  thee, 

Vice  without  splendour,  Sin  without  relief-  ' 

Even  from  the  gloss  of  Love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 

But  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,^ 

L    Vice  without  luxury . — {Alternative  reading.    MS.  A/.] 

1.  fNapoleon  >%'as  crowned  King  of  Italy,  May  3,  1805.  Venice  was 
ceded  by  Austria,  December  26,  1805,  and  shortly  after,  Eugene 
Beauharnais  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Venice.  It  is  certain  that  the  "  Vice-gerent "  stands  for  Beauharnais, 
but  it  is  less  evident  why  B^ron.  doubtless  quoting  from  Hamlet,  calls 
Napoleon  the  "Vice  of  Kings."  Did  he  mean  a  "  player-king,"  one 
who  not  being  a  king  acted  the  part,  as  the  "  vice  "  in  the  old  moralities ; 
or  did  he  misunderstand  Shakespeare,  and  seek  to  depreciate  Beau- 
harnais as  the  Viceroy  of  a  Viceroy,  that  is  Joseph  Bonaparte?] 

2.  [Compare — 

"  When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoftened  terrors." 

Ode  on  Venice ^  line  34,  vide  ante,  p.  194.] 

3.  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdness, 

Depraving  Nature's  frailty  to  an  art ; — 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when  90 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  Pleasure, 

Youth  without  Honour,  Age  without  respect, 

Meanness  and  Weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 

'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  murmur,* 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 

Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mhuf 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  Princes  1 ' 

Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  Sea-Sodom  I  *•  * 

i.   Tkou  bioikfl  of  the  xt^aters  t  tk&u  sea  Sod0M  /— 

[Attematiit  reading.    AfS,  i/.] 

X.  If  the  Doges  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the  followiiif, 
made  by  Alamanni  two  hundred  and  serenty  yean  ago:— >** There 
is  one  very  singular  prophecy  concerning  Venice :  *  If  tooa  dott  oot 
change,'  it  says  to  that  proud  republic,  'thy  liberty,  which  to  already 
on  the  wing,  will  not  reckon  a  century  more  than  the  tbouandth  year.* 
If  we  carry  back  the  epocha  of  Venetian  freedom  to  the  etCabttifaflMBt 
of  the  government  under  which  the  republic  flourished*  we  ihall  flad 
that  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  first  Uoffe  is  697 :  and  if  we  add  ooe 
century  to  a  thousand,  that  is.  eleven  hundred  vears.  we  shall  find  the 
sense  of  the  prediction  to  be  literally  this :  *Thy  Uberty  will  oot  last 
till  1797.'  Recollect  that  Venice  ceased  to  be  free  in  the  year  1796,  Um 
fifth  year  of  (he  French  republic  ;  and  you  will  peroeire  tMt  thcr<e  never 
was  prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  followed  l^  the  event. 
You  will,  therefore,  note  as  very  remarkable  the  three  lines  of  AJanuuml 
addressed  to  Venice ;  which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed  out  :— 
'  Se  non  cangi  pensier.  I'un  secol  solo 
Non  contcrii  sopra  '1  millesimo  nnno 
Tua  lil>orL\,  chc  va  fuggendo  a  volo.' 

Sa/.,  xii.  ed.  1531,  p.  413. 
Many  pr  ';>hicic!^  h.ivr  pis*<'(l  for  such,  and  many  men  have  been  called 
prnpivfs  |(.r  inut h   l.-.s.   — P.    1^   (JiNGLKNE.  J/ist.  Lit,   d Halie,  ix. 
144  I  Pans  K<lition.  i8ig  . 

2.  Of  ih**  first  tifiy  I)  'j:o<;.  /f:r  .indicated— yfrr  were  banished  with 
fh' jr  cyps  put  out-/ir\\'"c  .M.\s.sArKKi>— and  «/n/ deposed  ;  so  that 
runfteen  (nil  of  fifty  lost  \\\ft  throne  by  violence,  brsides  tm*o  who  fell  in 
\<\\\\<t  :  this  occurred  lonjj  previous  to  the  retgn  of  Marino  Faliero. 
ih.e  of  \\\s  more  imni  rd.itc  prr«lrccssors.  Andrea  Dandolo,  died  of 
V  x.ition.  Marino  F.ili-ro  himseU  fxrrishcd  as  related.  Amongst  his 
-  ic<r  v»rs.  I-'ouiri,  aftrr  srcing  his  son  repeatedly  tortured  and 
Uinivhr.l,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a  blood-vessel,  oo  hearing 
the  W\\  of  Stmt  Nfark  s  toil  for  the  election  of  his  successor.  Moroaini 
WIS  irnp^ihol  for  the  lovS  of  C'andia  ;  but  this  was  previous  to  his 
dukedom,  during  which  he  conquered  the  Morca.  and  was  styled  the 
rdoponncsian.     Faliero  might  truly  say. — 

"  'I*hou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  1  ** 

3  [See  letters  to  Webster.  September  8,  i8t8,  and  to  Hoppocr 
December  j;i.  1819.  fatten,  1900,  iv.  255.  I'^y] 
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[act  V, 


Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  Infernal  Gods!  100 

Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  1 

l^Heri  ihi  Doge  turns  and  addresses  the  ExatH^mn 
Slave,  do  thine  office  1 
Strike  as  I  stnick  the  foe  1    Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants  !    Strike  deep  as  my  curse  I 
Strike^ — and  but  once  I 

[  jy^  Doge  tkroufs  himself  upon  his  kneis^  and  as  tht 
Mxecutwncf'  raises  his  sward  the  seem  iloses^ 


Scene  IV, — Tin  Fiassa  and  IHaszdta  of  St.  Mark*s. — 
The  people  in  erowds  gsfhered  round  the  grated  gaits 
of  t/ie  Duml  Faiaee^  which  are  shut. 

First  Citizen.  I  have  gained  the  Gate,  and  can  discern 
the  Ten, 
Robed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge, 

Second  Cit,  1  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost  effort* 
How  is  it?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 
Except  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

First  Cit   One  has  approached  the  DogCj  and  now 
they  strip 
The  ducal  bonnet  from  his  head — and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  Heaven  ;  I  see 
Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move — Hush  !  hush  !— no*    10 
*Twas  but  a  murmur — Curse  upon  the  distance  I 
His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  muttered  thunder ;  would  we  could 
But  gather  a  sole  sentence  I 

Second  Cit  Hush  1  we  perhaps  may  catch  the  sound* 

First  Cit  *Tis  vain, 

I  cannot  hear  him.^ — How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave ! 
Now — now — he  kneels — and  now  they  form  a  circle 
Round  him^  and  all  is  hidden — but  t  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah  !  hark  I  it  falls  !  20 

[  The  people  munnur. 

Third  Cit,  Then  they  have  murdered  him  who  would 
have  freed  us, 

Fmirth  Cit.  He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  commons  ever* 
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Fifth  Cit,  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals  barred. 
Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summoned  here — we  would  have  brought 
Weapons,  and  forced  them  1 

^oUh  at.  Are  you  sure  he's  dead  ? 

Ftnt  Cit.   I  saw  the  sword  fall — Lo  I  what  have  we 
here? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts  Si,  Marks 
Place  a  Chief  of  the  Ten,*  with  a  bloody  sward. 
He  waves  it  thrice  before  the  People^  and  exclaims^ 

"  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor !  ** 

\The  gates  are  opened ;  the  populace  rush  in  towards 
the  "  Giants  Staircase^**  where  the  exeeutwn  keu 
taken  place.  The  foranost  of  them  exclaims  to 
those  behind^  ^ 

"  The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants'  Steps  !•*••« 

[The  curtain  faUs.^ 

L    Tk/  gory  ktad  is  rolling  down  tki  sU^  / 
The  ktad  is  rolling  down  the  gory  steps  A— 

[AlUrnatwt  naings.    US.  U.} 

I.  "  Ud  Capo  de'  Died  "  are  the  words  of  Sftnato's  Chronicle. 

a.  [A  picture  in  oils  of  the  execution  of  Marino  Faliero,  by  FeidiaMMl 
Victor  Eugene  Delacroix  (1798- 1863),  which  was  eihibiux!  in  the  Stloo 
in  1827,  is  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection  (Provisional  Ca/altgtie,  1900^ 

p.  38).  1 
5.  [I'lnd  of  the  historical  Tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero,  or  the  Dofe  of 

\'cnjcc. 

lirgiin  April  4th.  i8ao. 
Completed  July  i6lh.  iSao. 
Kimshcd  copying  in  August  i6lh.  17th,  i8aa 

The  which  copyjng  takes  ten  lirucs  the  toil  of  composing,  consider- 
inp  the  wc.uhrr-  /  t rwc»m« /<t  90  tn  th(  iAj»/f— and  my  domestic  duties. 
Ihc  niuiio  i:> — 

••  Dlx  incjUiCtx  tufbidus  AdruT." 

lloijccj 
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APPENDIX. 


Note  A, 

I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  excellent  translation  of  the 
old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen/  to  whom  the  reader  will  find 
himself  indebted  for  a  version  that  I  could  not  myself — 
though  after  many  years'  intercourse  with  Italian — ^have 
given  by  any  means  so  purely  and  so  faithfully. 

Story  op  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  XLIX.  mcccliv." 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1354, 
Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  chosen  to  be  the  Duke  of  the  Common- 
w^lb  of  Venice.  He  was  Count  of  Valdemarino,  in  the  Marches  of 
Treviso,  and  a  Knight,  and  a  wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  completed,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Council,  that  a 
deputation  of  twelve  should  be  despatched  to  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke, 
who  was  then  on  his  way  from  Rome ;  for  when  he  was  chosen,  he  was 


"  I.  Mr.  Francis  Cohen,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (1788-1861), 
the  author  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  tf  the  English  Constitution^  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  etc. ,  etc 

2.  [In  the  earlier  editions  (1821-1825)  Francis  Cohen's  translation 
(Appendix  II.)  is  preceded  by  an  Italian  version  (Appendix  I.),  taken 
directly  from  Muratori's  edition  of  Marin  Sanudos  Vite  dei  Dogi 
(Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  1733,  xxiL  628-635).  The  two  versions 
are  by  no  means  identical  Cohen's  "  translation"  is,  presumably,  an 
accurate  rendering  of  Sanudo's  text,  and  must  have  been  made  either 
from  the  original  MS.  or  from  a  transcript  sent  from  Italy  to  England. 
Muratori's  Italian  is  a  rifacimento  of  the  original,  which  has  been 
altered  and  condensed  with  a  view  to  convenience  or  literary  effect. 
Proper  names  of  persons  and  places  are  changed.  Sanudo's  Venetian 
dialect  gives  place  to  Muratori's  Italian,  and  notes  which  Sanudo  added 
in  the  way  01  illustration  and  explanation  are  incorporated  in  the  text. 
In  the  Life  of  Marino  Faliero,  pp.  199,  200  of  the  original  text  are 
omitted,  and  a  passage  from  an  old  chronicle,  which  Sanudo  gives  as  a 
note,  is  made  to  appear  part  of  the  original  narrative.  (See  Preface  to 
Ije  Vite  dei  Dogi  di  Marin  Sanudo,  by  G.  Monticolo,  1900 ;  Marino 
Faliero,  La  Congiura,  by  V.  Lazzarino ;  Nuovo  Anhivio  Veneto,  1897, 
vol.  xiii.  pt.  i.  p.  15.  note  i.)] 
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ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy  Father,  at  Rome.— the  Holy 
Father  himself  held  his  court  at  Avignon.  When  Meiter  Marino 
Faliero  the  Duke  was  about  to  land  m  this  city,  on  the  5th  day  d 
October.  13C4.  a  thick  base  came  on  and  darkened  the  air :  and  he  was 
enforced  to  Und  on  the  place  of  Saint  Mark,  between  the  two  columns, 
on  the  spot  where  evil  doers  ore  put  to  death ;  and  all  thought  that  this 
was  the  worst  of  tokens. —Nor  must  I  forget  to  write  that  which  1  have 
read  in  a  chronicle.— When  Nfesser  Manno  Faliero  was  Podestn  and 
Capuin  of  Trcviso.  the  Bishop  delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy  1 


roent.  on  a  day  when  a  procession  was  to  take  place.  Now,  the  sakl 
Marino  Faliero  was  so  very  proud  and  wrathful,  that  be  buffeted  tbe 
Bishop,  and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ^und :  and.  therefore.  Heaven 
allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  go  out  of  his  right  senses,  in  order  that  be 
might  bnn^  himself  to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  ftgrmE  iiin^  mcmttii  tm^  ijjc 
days.  he.  being  wicked  and  ambitious.  so«v}£ht  10  maka  biwiartf  l^d  of 
Venice,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  rt.id  in  an  andoit  duwildke. 
When  the  Thursday  arrived  upon  which  thty  wt-m  wcMit  lo  bunt  the 
bull,  the  bull  hunt  took  place  as  usual ;  and,  iu:ict»pdifi4{  la  the  iCMfe 
of  those  times,  after  the  bull  hunt  had  etutr<U  tbr^  a11  {irtmrtltd  unlo 
the  palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assembled  toj^cih^r  tn  ot»  ol  hii  haHi; 
and  they  disported  themselves  with  the  v^omtii.  Ami  uni^l  the  first 
bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  then  a  banqiJf*t  wai  taTwd  up.  My  tjord 
the  Duke  paid  the  expenses  thereof,  provkded  b?  Imd  a  Dutli^B,  and 
after  the  banquet  they  all  returned  to  theii  Uotiics. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  St  Mklicle  Stme^  a  09itffr 
man  of  poor  esUte  and  very  young,  but  cmlLy  bmd  dortnf ,  um  «lv 
loved  one  of  the  damsels  of  the  Duchess.  Sits  MiUtrie  nood  aKOBflt 
the  women  upon  the  sola  jo ;  and  he  behntrcd  indiicr»Uy,  so  thM  Mf 
I^ord  the  Duke  ordered  that  he  should  Ui  kicked  ofT  the  aeiajo  li^ 
platform] ;  and  the  esquires  of  the  Duke  f!nti£  him  down  from  te 
sola^o  accordingly.  Ser  Michele  thouglit  tb>iL  stKh  an  tftonl  VIA 
beyond  all  bearing  ;  and  when  the  feast  vi^s  tivtt.  and  all  other  partdus 
had  left  the  palace,  he.  continuing  heated  wnli  vtn^vr,  «?iit  10  the  lull 
of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  w^^fdi  r^Uling  to  the  Duke 
and  the  Duchess  upon  the  chair  in  which  Uk*  Duke  was  tttad  Ift ill;  liar 
in  those  days  the  Duke  did  not  cover  his  r  batr  with  elotii  of  Modsl,  bat 
he  sat  in  a  chair  of  wcxxl.  Scr  Miclielc  wrjte  tbereoo — *'  tf^rm  Alt/wr, 
/A/  hushamd  0/  tkr  fiiir  wife  ,  others  kits  Afr,  lui  iU  kff^  \f\  the 

inornini;  the  words  were  seen,  and  (he  matter  was  considered  to  be 
very  sciindalous  :  and  the  Senate  commanded  the  Avogadori  of  the 
Comnionwralih  to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatest  diligence.  A 
largess  of  >jrrat  amount  was  inim<xJiately  proffered  by  the  Avogadori. 
in  order  to  (liscovcr  who  had  written  these  words.  And  at  length  it 
was  known  that  Michrle  Stcno  had  written  them.  It  was  resolved  in 
the  Council  of  Forty  that  he  should  be  arrested  ;  and  he  then  confessed 
th.it  in  the  fit  of  vexation  and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being  thrust  olT 
the  soUjo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  had  written  the  words. 
'Ilierefore  the  Council  debated  thereon.  And  the  Council  took  his 
youth  into  consideration,  and  that  he  was  a  lover ;  and  therefore  Ihcy 


I.  [ "  Marin  Faluro  dalla  htlla  wuyglie  :  altri  la  godi,  ed ^»ii  la  ■•«•- 
tirn.'  Atxording  to  Andrea  Navagero  {//.  A'rr.  &n//.,  niiL  1038).  the 
writing  on  the  chair  ran  thus  :  "  Utuo  Marimo  fa/ur  dalla  Mia  attgier" 
{vide  ante,  p.  2¥j)      I'algrave  has  bowdlcrised  Steno's  lampoon.] 
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adjudged  that  be  sbouM  be  kqM  in  doK  ooDfiiiemait  dtra 
and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  banished  from  Venice  and  the  state 
during  one  year.  In  consequence  of  this  merdfnl  sentence  ibe  Duke 
became  exceedingly  wroth,  it  appearing  to  him,  that  the  Councfl  had 
not  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  was  required  by  the  respect  due  to  his 
ducal  dignity ;  and  he  said  that  they  ought  to  have  condemned  Ser 
Micheie  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  or  at  least  to  be  hant«h^  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was  to  have  his  head 
cut  oS.  And  as  it  is  necessary  when  any  effect  is  to  be  brought  about, 
that  the  cause  of  such  effect  must  happen,  it  therefore  came  to  pass, 
that  on  the  very  day  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  Ser 
Micheie  Steno.  being  the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of 
Barbara,  a  choleric  gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required  cer- 
tain things  of  the  masters  of  the  gallqrs.  This  he  did  in  the  presence 
of  the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing  the  request,  answered. 
No,  it  cannot  be  done.  High  words  arose  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  Admiral,  and  the  gentleman  struck  him  with  his  fist  just  above  the 
eye ;  and  as  he  happened  to  have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring  cut  the 
Admiral  and  drew  blood.  The  Admiral,  all  bruisied  and  bloody,  ran 
straight  to  the  Duke  to  complain,  and  with  the  intent  of  praying  him  to 
inflict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  sentleman  of  Ck  Bairbanx^- 
*'What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  thee?"  answered  the  Duke: 
"think  upon  the  shameful  gibe  which  hath  been  written  concerning 
me ;  and  think  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  punished  that  ribald 
Micheie  Steno,  who  wrote  it ;  and  see  how  the  Council  of  Forty  respect 
our  person."— Upon  this  the  Admiral  answered.  "  My  Lord  Duke,  if 
you  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a  prince,  and  to  cut  all  those  cuckoldy 
gentlemen  to  pieces,  I  have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help  me,  to  make 
you  prince  of  all  this  state ;  and  then  you  may  punish  them  all." 
Hearing  this,  the  Duke  said,  "  How  can  such  a  matter  be  lirougbt 
about  ?  " — and  so  they  discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew.  Ser  Bertuccio  Faliero.  who  lived 
vrith  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  communed  about  this  plot  And 
without  leaving  the  place,  they  sent  for  Philip  Calendaro,  a  seaman  of 
great  repute,  and  for  Bertuccio  Israello.  who  wras  exceedingly  wily  and 
cunning.  Then  taking  counsel  among  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call 
in  some  others ;  and  so,  for  several  nights  successively,  they  met  with 
the  Duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the  following  men  were  called  in 
singly ;  to  wit : — Niccolo  Fagiuolo,  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiono, 
Niccolo  dalle  Bende.  Niccolo  Biondo,  and  Stefano  Trivisano. — It  was 
concerted  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders  should  be  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  armed 
and  prepared  :  but  the  followers  were  not  to  know  their  destination. 
On  the  appointed  day  they  were  to  make  affrays  amongst  themselves 
here  and  there,  in  order  that  the  Duke  might  have  a  pretence  for  tolling 
the  bells  of  San  Marco ;  these  bells  are  never  nmg  but  by  the  order  ci 
the  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
with  their  followers,  were  to  come  to  San  Marco,  through  the  streets 
which  open  upon  the  Piazza.  And  when  the  noble  and  l^iding  citizens 
should  come  into  the  Piazza,  to  know  the  cause  of  the  riot,  then  the 
conspirators  were  to  cut  them  in  pieces ;  and  this  work  being  finished, 
my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the  Ehike  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  ojf 
Venice.  Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to  fulfil  their 
intent  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1355.  So 
covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no  one  ever  dreamt  of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  bath  always  helped  this  most  glorious  city,  and 
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who.  loving  its  righteousness  and  holiness,  hath  nerer  forsaken  it,  in- 
sjMrcd  one  Beltnuno  Bergamasoo  to  be  the  cause  of  bringing  the  |^  to 
light,  in  the  following  manner.  This  Beltnuno.  who  belonaed  to  Ser 
Niccolo  Lioni  of  Santo  Stefano.  had  heard  a  word  or  two  01  what  was 
to  take  place  ;  and  so.  in  the  above-mentioneU  p^^^iu  ^  A|«nj,  nr  wmt 
to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser  Nicoolo  Usmk^  aad  lold  bini  all  thm 
particulars  of  the  plot.  Ser  Nicoolo,  when  be  1 
was  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  affri^t  He  ba 
and  Beltnuno  prayed  him  to  keep  it  all  secni; 
Niccolo,  it  was  in  order  that  Ser  Niccok>  migtit  itop  at  1 
icth  of  April,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Beltrattio  v,^ 
Niccolo  ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands  upc^n  him.  i 
Ser  Nicoolo  then  went  to  the  house  of  Meuer  Hk 
Nasooi,  who  afterwards  became  Duke,  and  wHa  ilso  livod  a| 
Stefano,  and  told  him  all.  The  matter  seemc4  to  htoi  to  bt  of  ^le  VC97 
greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was  ;  and  tlicj  two  WMt  lo  Ibl  houta 
of  Ser  Marco  Comaro,  who  lived  at  San  Fdjot ;  and*  twvinc  spoiken 
Mrith  him,  they  all  three  then  determined  to  g<t  htick  lo  the  bcjiih?  ui  Sm 
Niccok)  Lioni.  to  examine  the  said  Beltranui ;  jtnd  having  qurttioned 
him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say,  they  Kt  him  m  coiUnemeat. 
And  then  they  all  three  went  into  the  sacristy  i^f  Km  S^l^^ofv.  and  tnl 
their  men  to  summon  the  CoundUors,  the  Av^gaikifii  Iht  Capi  d^ 
Died,  and  those  of  the  Great  Council. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  ««#  «o|iS  lo  them.  TlMf 
were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  affright  Thif  diiptntiwtS  to  Md 
for  Beltnuno.  He  was  brought  in  before  them,  Tb/»  *— «*^*H  ktat 
and  ascertained  that  the  matter  was  true;  and.  attnongb  llHf  mrt 
exceedingly  troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon  tbdr  mmmrm.  Aod 
they  sent  for  the  Capi  de*  Quarante,  the  Signori  dl  Noiiai  ilieCapl  M 
Sestieri,  and  the  Cinque  ddla  Pace ;  and  thev  wan  onkrad  to  awotitolg 
to  their  men  other  good  men  and  true,  who  «?3^  to  proooai  to  tlM 
houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy,  and  ifc%tta  thtm. 
they  secxu-ed  the  foreman  of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  tile  on 

might  not  do  mischief.    Towards  nightfall  they  aiwahtod  111  t  _  _ , ^. 

When  they  were  assembled  in  the  palace,  thi^  eaiuod  Iht  galw  of  fts 
Quadrangle  of  the  palace  to  be  shut  And  xhty  sent  to  the  lacpv  of 
the  Bell-tower,  and  forbade  the  (oiling  of  the  bfj/i.  AH  this  was  eanlitf 
into  effect  The  l>cfore-n>cniioned  conspiraK^ri  wrtv  ircurr*!,  and!  lHvPf 
were  brought  to  the  p.ilacc ;  .ind.  as  the  Council  of  Ten  \*ivr  ihjl  tKe 
Duke  was  in  ihc  plot,  thry  resolved  lh.it  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  state  should  l>e  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
and  deliberation,  but  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  ballot 

The  counsellors  were  the  following  —Ser  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  of  the 
Sestiero  of  San  Marco ;  Ser  Alinoro  Venicro  da  Santa  Kfarina.  of  the 
Sesiiero  of  Castello  ;  Ser  Toma&o  Viadro,  of  the  Scstiero  of  Canarepo ; 
Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo.  of  the  Sestiero  of  Santa  Croce  ;  Ser  Pletro 
I  rivisano,  of  the  Scstiero  of  S.in  Paolo ;  Ser  Pantaliooe  Borbo  il 
Grando.  of  the  Scstiero  of  Ossoduro.  The  Avogadori  of  the  Coounoo- 
wealth  were  Zufredo  .Morosini.  and  Ser  Orio  Pa^uali^;  and  these  did 
not  ballot  Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  Ser  Giovanni  MarceUo. 
Ser  Tomaso  Sanudo,  and  Ser  Micheletto  Dolfino.  the  heads  of  the 
aforesaid  Council  of  Ten.  Ser  Luca  da  Legge.  and  Ser  Pietro  da 
Mosto,  inquisitors  of  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  Polani, 
Ser  Marino  Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Ix^mbardo.  and  Ser  Nicoletto  Trivi* 
sano.  of  Saot'  Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they  chow  a  jimta  of 
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twentv  noblemen  of  Venice  from  amongst  the  wisest,  and  the  frorthiett, 
and  the  oldest  They  were  to  give  counsel,  bat  not  to  ballot  And 
thev  would  not  admit  any  one  of  Ck  Faliero.  And  Niccolo  FalierOk 
and  another  Niccolo  Faliero,  of  San  Tomaso,  were  expdled  from  the 
Council,  because  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lA>ge.  And  this 
resolution  of  creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised  throughout 
the  state.  The  following  were  the  members  of  the  junta  of  twenty : — 
Ser  Marco  Giustiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Erizso,  Procoratore, 
Ser  Lionardo  Giustiniani,  Procuratore.  Ser  Andrea  Contarini,  Ser 
Simone  Dandolo,  Ser  Niccolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni  Loredano,  Ser 
Marco  Diedo,  Ser  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  Ser  Andrea  Comaro  Cavaliere, 
Ser  Marco  Soranzo.  Ser  Rinieri  du  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcdlo,  Ser 
Marino  Morosini,  Ser  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  Ser  Filippo 
Orio,  Ser  Marco  Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino,  Ser  Gionmni 
Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the  Council  of  Ten  ;  and 
they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke  :  and  my  Lord  Marino 
was  then  consorting  in  the  palace  with  people  of  great  estate,  gentle- 
men, and  other  ^ood  men,  none  of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertuccio  Israello,  who,  as  one  of  the  ringleaders, 
was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Croce,  was  arrnted  and  bound, 
and  brought  before  the  Council.  Zanello  del  Brin,  Niooletto  di  Rota, 
Nicoletto  Alberto,  and  the  Guardiaga,  were  also  taken,  together  with 
several  seamen,  and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined, 
and  the  truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  i6th  of  April  judgment  was  given  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  that 
Filippo  Calendaro  and  Bertuccio  Israello  should  be  hanged  upon  the 
red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  from  which  the  Diue  is  wont  to 
look  at  the  bull  hunt :  and  they  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  foUowii^  were  condemned :— -Niccolo  Zuccuolo, 
Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro.  Marco  Giuda,  Jaoomello  Dagolino, 
Nicoletto  Fidele.  the  son  of  Filippo  Calendaro,  Marco  Torello,  called 
Israello,  Stefano  Trivisano,  the  money-changer  of  Santa  Margherita, 
and  Antonio  dalle  Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chiozza,  for  they 
were  endeavouring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence 
which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  they  were  hanged 
on  successive  days ;  some  singly  and  some  in  couples,  upon  the  columns 
of  the  palace,  beginning  from  the  red  columns,  and  so  going  onwards 
towards  the  canal.  And  other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because, 
although  they  had  been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had  not 
assisted  in  it ;  for  they  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  certain  cnminals ;  and  they  knew 
nothing  else.  Nicoletto  Alberto,  the  Guardiaga,  and  Bartolonuneo 
Ciricolo  and  his  son,  and  several  others,  who  were  not  guilty,  were 
discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  i6th  day  of  April,  judgment  was  also  given  in  the 
aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero,  the  Ehike, 
should  have  his  head  cut  off ;  and  that  the  execution  should  be  done 
on  the  landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase,  where  the  Dukes  take  their 
oath  when  they  first  enter  the  palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  17th 
of  April,  the  doors  of  the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke  had  his  head  cut 
off,  about  the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of  estate  was  taken  from  the 
Diike's  head  before  he  came  down  stairs.  When  the  execution  was 
over,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten  went  to  the  columns  of 
the  palace  over  against  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he  showed  the 
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blood V  sword  unto  the  people,  crying  out  with  a  loud  Yoioe— "The 
terrible  doom  bath  fallen  upon  the  traitor  I  "~«nd  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  people  all  rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke, 
who  had  been  beheaded 

It  must  be  known  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  the  councillor,  was  not 
present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence  was  pronounced  ;  because  he  was 
unwell  and  remained  at  home.  So  that  only  fourteen  balloted  ;  that  is 
to  sav.  five  councillors,  and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  And  it  was 
adjudged,  that  all  the  lands  and  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  traitors,  should  tx  for  ....  ^ 

Duke,  it  was  resolved  in  thi  UkX  he  &hoi 

to  dispose  of  two  thousand  ^  ima  pri::^}^     . 

was  resolved,  that  all  the  Ui  tlM  AvingAd^Dn  of  i|\# 

Commonwealth,  those  of  tfa  jimI  dlt  W^tmhtn  dl  the 

Junta,  who  had  assbted  in  p         .  -   .n  ihm  D^e  mad  the  iMhif- 

traitors,  should  have  the  pri^  ihgt  ol  £«rry»if  eftns  boih  by  day  and  fay 
night  in  Venice,  and  from  ClF.tdo  to  Cafascvtt  And  ihn  mm  al«>  to 
be  allowed  two  footmen  ci^jfm%  amt,.  the  «£aretakl  mmmm  UWsig 
and  boarding  with  them  in  their  own  boii«e«.  Aoit  be  who  did  qoi 
keep  two  footmen  might  ir^n^^  the  firivikCQ  tQ  hii  tfonA  or  hii 
brothers;  but  only  to  two  FVtfniaikm  of  rarryifi|  amt  was  akq 
granted  to  the  four  Notari^  1  of  ihe  Chancery,  thai  is  to  *^j,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  took  thn  ttfipg«i1ioai ;  and  th^y  were.  Amedio, 
Nicoletto  di  I^rino.  StefTanrllo.  and  l^etm  de  Com|:«»tdtl*  lite  ttcn- 
taries  of  the  Signori  di  Nottr. 

After  the  traitors  had  bee  n  haf^f^,  a^d  lUt  Mfee  lixl  had  hjs  bei^ 
cut  off,  the  state  rcnuiined  in  grenl  trsUKpilUIJ  B^d  P^C^  And,  aa  1 
have  read  in  a  Chronicle,  t^^  cofptr  of  Yh«  Dtike  wat  trixior«d  hi  a 
barge,  with  eight  torches,  to  hi\  i>^mb  in  the  church  of  San  Cior&nni  a 
Paolo,  where  it  was  buriel  I'hc  iamb  n  now  In  that  abW  fcn  ilt« 
middle  of  the  little  church  •  »f  S^i^ta  XUm  dntia  Pmer  whicli  wat  Mh 
by  Bishop  Gabriel  of  Berf^mio.  h  li  a  oolXiil  of  lloite.  wldl  Iftne 
words  engraven  thereon  :  "  /UU  /airt  ihmiMtii  Mmwimmt  FMitirp  ihtit,*' 
—And  they  did  not  paint  h  1  pmirmit  tn  the  ball  of  the  Gnat  Coowctt : 
— bill  in  the  place  where  it  (  if:tn  t^  hwe  \ 


'Hie  est  locM^  Afarini  Fai  '  .d/i/«|^jM«f^imiJriM£"— And  il  ii 

thouf^ht  that  his  house  was  '  in  the  «MnA  <if  ^^ni  Ap«ilolc»;  Jt 

was  that  gre;xt  one  n«";ir  the  _  S>t  tKUiftnuil  n.  *t^  rhr^  *t**^  .^ 
clso  the  f.unilv  l)oiiK'l>i  It  luck  from  the  church  ;  for  it  still  belongs  to 
Ci  Kaliero.  1  nuist  not  refr.iin  from  notinf^.  th.it  some  wished  to  write 
the  followMij;  \^or(S  in  ihe  pl.icc  where  his  p«.)rtrait  ou{;ht  to  have  been, 
as  aforesaid  —  "  .\f.irtnMs  h\iUtro  Dux.  temeritas  wu  (t^t.  Ptmas  lui, 
ii(..tpttatus pro  (rtminif'us.  '—(Jihcis.  al>o,  indited  a  couplet,  worthy  of 
Ix-ing  inscribed  upon  his  loinli. 

•'  Du  r  /  \  net  urn  jmct  hric,  patriam  qui  prodert  tentant^ 
S^cptra,  iii\ui,  ifHSum  pcrJiJit.  atqut  capui." 
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Note  B. 

PiTRASCR  ON  TBS  CONSPIRACT  OF  MAXINO  FALIEta* 

Al  ^ovane  doge  Andrea  Dandolo  succedette  un  Tecchio,  3  quale 
tardi  si  pose  al  timone  della  repubblica,  ma  sempre  prima  di  quel,  che 
facea  d'  uopo  a  lui  ed  alia  patria  :  egli  i  Marino  Faliero.  personaggio 
a  me  nolo  per  antica  dimestichezza.  Falsa  era  1'  opinione  intomo  a 
lui,  giacchi  e|^li  si  mostr6  fomito  piii  di  coraggio,  che  di  semia  Non 
pago  deUa  pnma  dignitA,  entr6  coq  sinistro  piede  nel  pubblico  Palazzo : 
imperciocch^  questo  doge  dei  Veneti,  magistrato  sacro  in  tutti  i  secdli, 
che  dagli  antidii  fii  sempre  venerato  qual  nume  in  quella  dttk,  V  altr'ie- 
ri  fu  deodlato  nel  vestibolo  dell'  istesso  Palazzo.  Discorrerei  fin  dal 
prindpio  le  cause  di  un  tale  eirento.  se  oosi  vario,  ed  ambiguo  non  ne 
fosse  d  grido :  nessuno  per6  lo  scusa,  tutti  aifermano,  che  ^li  abbia 
voluto  cangiar  qualcbe  cosa  nell'  ordine  della  repubblica  a  lui  traman^ 
dato  dai  maggiori.  Che  desiderava  egli  di  piti  ?  lo  son  d'  awiso,  che 
egU  abbia  ottenuto  ci6,  che  non  si  concedette  a  nessun  altro :  mentre 
adempiva  gli  uffici  di  legato  presso  il  Pontefice.  e  sulle  rive  del  Rodano 
trattava  la  pace,  che  io  prima  di  lui  avero  indamo  tentato  di  ooncbiu- 
dere.  gU  fu  conferito  1'  onore  del  ducato.  che  n^  chiedeva,  mb  s'  aspet- 
tava.  Tomato  in  patria,  pens6  a  quello,  cui  nessuno  non  pose  mente 
giammai,  e  soffri  quello,  che  a  niuno  accadde  mai  di  sofifrire :  giacchi 
in  quel  luogo  celeberrimo.  e  chiarissimo.  e  bellissimo  infra  tutti  quelli, 
che  io  vidi,  ove  i  suoi  antenati  avevano  ricevuti  grandissimi  onori  in 
mezzo  alle  pompe  trionfali,  ivi  egli  fu  trascinato  in  modo  servile,  e 
spogliato  deUe  insegne  ducali.  perdette  la  testa,  e  macchi6  col  propdo 
sangue  le  soglie  dd  tempio.  1'  atrio  del  Palazzo,  e  le  scale  marmoree 
rendute  spesse  volte  illustri  o  dalle  solenni  festivity,  o  dalle  ostili 
spoglie.  Ho  notato  il  luogo.  ora  noto  il  tempo :  h  V  anno  del  Natale 
di  Cristo.  1355.  fu  il  giomo  diciotto  aprile  si  alto  h  il  grido  sparso,  che 
se  alcuno  esaminerii  la  disciplina,  e  le  costumanze  di  quella  cittA,  e 
quanto  mutamento  di  cose  venga  minacciato  dalla  morte  di  un  solo 
uomo  (quantunque  molti  altri,  come  narrano,  essendo  complici,  o 
subirono  1'  istesso  supplicio,  o  lo  aspettano)  si  accorgeri,  che  nulla  di 
piii  grande  awenne  ai  nostri  tempi  nella  Italia.  Tu  forse  qui  attendi  il 
mio  giudizio :  assolvo  il  popolo,  se  credere  si  dee  alia  fama,  bench^  abbia 
potuto  e  castigare  piii  mitemente,  e  con  maggior  dolcezza  vendicare  il 
suo  dolore :  ma  non  cosi  facilmente,  si  modera  un'  ira  giusta  insieme,  e 
grande  in  ua  numeroso  popolo  principalroente,  nel  quale  il  precipitoso, 
ed  instabile  volgo  aguzza  gli  stimoli  dell'  iracondia  con  rapidi,  e  sconsi- 
gliati  claniori.  Compatisco,  e  nell'  istesso  tempo  mi  adiro  con  quell'in- 
felice  uomo,  il  quale  adomo  di  un'  insolito  onore,  non  so.  che  cosa  si 
volesse  negli  estremi  anni  della  sua  vita :  la  calamity  di  lui  diviene 
sempre  piii  grave,  perchi  dalla  sentenza  contra  di  esso  promulgata 
apparirA,  che  egli  fu  non  solo  misero,  ma  insano,  e  demente.  e  che  con 
vane  art!  si  usurp6  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fania  di  sapienza.  Am- 
monisco  i  dogi.  i  quali  gli  succederanno,  che  questo  e  un'  esempio 
posto  innanzi  ai  loro  occhi,  quale  specchio,  nel  quale  veggano  d'  essere 
non  signori,  ma  duci,   anzi   nemmeno  duci,   ma  onorati  servi  della 


I.  [*'  Had  a  copy  taken  of  an  extract  from  Petrarch's  Letters,  with 
reference  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero,  containing  the 
poet's  opinion  of  the  mztier."— Diary,  February  11,  1821,  Litttrs,  1901, 
V.  aoi.] 
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Kepubhiica.  Tu  su  sano ;  e  giaccM  fluttuano  le  pubUkhe  com, 
&forziamoci  di  governar  modestissimamente  i  privati  ooatri  aflari.**— > 
yiagj^  di  Franeeuo  PetrartA,  detcritti  dal  Prolessore  Ambrogio  Ltvati, 
Milano.  i8ao,  iv.  ^3-335. 

The  above  Italian  translation  firom  tivp  i.^Tin  rpi^iir^  m  r'€-ir.irr?i 
prove*— istly.  That  Marino  Faliero  wat  11  pf^noiuJ  fnpnd  of  pHimr^'t ; 
"  antica  dimestichexza."  old  intimacy,  11  ih«  |4>m$e  of  the  port  sdfjr* 
That  Petrarch  thought  that  he  had  nuire  c<ntr^£4  ihui  conduct.  **piu 
di  cmrmggU  che  di  senno."  ^dly.  Thni  th«T  iriii  Wfxm  |aaloMy  Ofi  the 
part  ofPetrarch  ;  for  he  tays  that  KUi  mo  Falicfo  vi»  lff«tlnjr  ^  th« 
peace  which  he  himself  had  "vainly  s^iifmptfvl  tO  oopduHe'. "  4thtT. 
That  the  honour  of  the  Dukedom  « i.^  conlWred  ll^Oll  him.  ^t^ith  ^ 
neither  sought  nor  expected,  "che  t\h  chtrtlrvii,  n^  a»p«ltiiv]|,"  ukI 
which  had  never  been  granted  to  any  i-^tri^t  m  hire  dt^imLafio^  "  eld 
che  non  si  concedette  a  nessun  altro  4  nfoof  of  Uu  higii  uwtgpii  |n 
which  he  must  have  been  held,  stlilr.  That  Hf  had  « if|l  ~ 
wisdom,  only  forfeited  by  the  last  entrrjTrtfip  rA  hU  Itle*  ''it  \ 
tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza.  '--'  *  He  had  Vitti 

years  a  fialse  fame  of  wisdom,  '  rather  4  dilllcnlt  feirit  _ 

People  are  [pnerally  found  out  befor>^  eij^hty  ynan  of  «|«^  pi  ImA  In  • 
republic. — From  these,  and  the  otlrt  iii%kTnc«l  iM«i  wfcMi  |  Jmvi 
collected,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Kfirmo  T'thrrti  ponseMed  aM^f  eC 
the  qualities,  but  not  the  success  <  t  ^i  hefo ;  And  thai  fila  pttltotn 
were  too  violmt  l*he  paltry  and  igfn  irAiti  Kcr^mn!  of  Dr.  MoQPt  btii 
to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  "  thai  there  hiid  been  no  matCf  tfmt 
in  his  times"  {(»ur  times  literally),  "noMfl  tempi.'*  in  ttjJv.  K«  atyi 
differs  from  the  historian  in  saying  that  Fativro  was  *'  ^m  tN  baokt  of 
the  Rhone"  instead  of  at  Rome,  when  e^lected  ;  ihe  other  acOMmta  aay. 
that  the  deputation  of  the  Venetian  srn^ir  mr(  htm  a|  RjiwiinL  How 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  tn  liecide.  ancl  is  of  fwi  ffi^i  \T%k- 
portance.  Hnd  the  man  succeeded,  he  would  have  eikjinj^l  Iht  fact 
of  Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.     As  11  1*.  wt>it  *r¥  ifSey  b>th  * 


Note  C. 

Vr.SF.TIAN   SotlKrV    AND   MAKNUtS. 

"  Vicr  wiihout  splendour,  sin  without  relief 
F.Ncn  from  thr  Rloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er  ; 
Hut  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,"  etc 

"To  these  .-\ti.icks  so  frequently  pointed  by  the  govcmmcnt  againit 

looQamiitt  ' 


the  clergy.— to  the  continual  struggles  between  the  different  ( 
l)odies,— to  these  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  mass  of  the  Doblei 
(tf:ainst  the  deposit.ihes  of  power.— to  all  those  projects  of  inaovBtkNi. 
which  alw.'iys  ended  by  a  stroke  of  state  policy ;  we  must  add  a  caoM 
nf>t  less  fittefl  to  spre;id  contempt  for  ancient  doctrines ;  this  mtu  tkt 
escets  of  corruption. 

"  That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long  boasted  of  M  tht 
principal  charm  of  Venetian  society,  had  degenerated  Into  scandalooi 
licentiousness :  the  lie  of  marriage  was  less  sacred  in  that  Galholic 
country,  than  among  those  nations  where  the  laws  and  rriigMMl  adaitt 
of   its  being  <!i\solvol.     iVciusr  they  could   not  break  tht 
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they  feigned  that  it  had  not  existed ;  and  the  ground  of  nullitj,  im- 
modestly alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted  with  equal  nJcility 
by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike  corrupt.  These  divorces,  veiled  under 
another  name,  beoune  so  frequent,  that  the  most  important  act  of  dvil 
society  was  discovered  to  be  amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions ;  and 
to  restrain  the  open  scandal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office  of 
the  police.  In  178a  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed,  that  every  woman 
who  should  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage  should  be  compelled 
to  await  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  some  convent,  to  be  named  by 
the  court.'  Soon  afterwards  the  same  council  summoned  all  causes  ot 
that  nature  before  itself.*  This  infringement  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
diction  having  occasioned  some  remonstrance  from  Rome,  the  council 
retained  only  the  right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  married  persons, 
and  consented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  it  should  not 
previously  have  rejected.* 

"There  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  destruction  of  private 
fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  domestic  discord  occasioned  by  these 
abuses,  determined  the  government  to  depart  from  its  esublished 
maxims  concerning  the  freedom  of  manners  allowed  the  subject  All 
the  courtesans  were  banished  from  Venice ;  but  their  absence  was  not 
enough  to  reclaim  and  bring  back  good  morals  to  a  whole  people 
brought  up  in  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness.  Depravity  reached 
the  very  bosoms  of  private  families,  and  even  into  the  cloister;  and 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  recall,  and  even  to  indemnify,* 
women  who  sometimes  gained  possession  of  important  secrets,  and 
who  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes 
might  have  rendered  them  dangerous.  Since  that  time  licentiousness 
has  gone  on  increasing ;  and  we  have  seen  mothers,  not  only  sellin^^ 
the  innocence  of  their  daughters,  but  selling  it  by  a  contract,  authenu- 
cated  by  the  signature  of  a  public  officer,  and  the  performance  of  which 
was  secured  by  the  protection  of  the  laws.* 

"  The  parlours  of  the  convents  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  houses  of  the 
courtesans,  though  the  police  carefully  kept  up  a  number  of  spies  about 
them,  were  the  only  assemblies  for  society  in  Venice  ;  and  in  these  two 
places,  so  different  from  each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom.  Music, 
collations,  gallantry,  were  not  more  forbidden  in  the  parlours  than  at 


1.  Correspondence  of  M.  Schlick,  French  charged  d'affaires.  Despatch 
of  24th  Au|;ust.  1782. 

2.  /did.  Despatch,  31st  August. 

3.  /did.  Despatch  of  3d  Sepleraber,  1785. 

4.  The  decree  for  their  recall  designates  them  as  nosirg  bgnefneriU 
fmretrici:  a  fund  and  some  houses,  called  Case  rampane,  were 
assigned  to  them ;  hence  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  Carampane. 
[The  writer  of  the  Preface  to  /^ggi  e  memori^  Venete  sulla  Prostiiuxione, 
which  was  issued  from  Lord  Orford's  private  press  in  1870,  maintains 
that  the  designation  is  mythical.  "Tale  asserzione  che  non  ha  venmi 
fondamento.  salvo  che  nella  imaginazione  di  chi  primo  la  scrisse  lo 
storico  francese  Daru  non  si  fece  scrupolo  di  ripetuta  ciecamente.  Fu 
aliresi  ripetuta  da  Lord  Byron  e  da  altri,"  etc.  TTie  volume,  a  sump- 
tuous folio,  prints  a  series  of  rescripts  promulgated  by  the  Venetian 
government  against  meretrici  and  other  disagreeable  persons.] 

5.  Meyer,  Description  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ;  and  M.  de  Archenholtz, 
Picture  of  Italy,  vol.  i.  sect.  2,  pp.  65,  66.  [  Voyage  en  /talie^  par  F.  J. 
L.  Meyer,  An  X.  cap.  iii.] 
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the  casinos.  There  were  a  number  of  casinos  for  the  purpose  of  pubUc 
assemblies,  where  ^^[aming  was  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  oompwijr* 
It  was  a  Strang  sight  to  see  persons  of  either  sex  masked,  or  |imve  m 
their  magisterial  robes,  round  a  table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way 
•  I  maiioiis  of 


at  one  instant  to  the  agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next  to  the  i 
hope,  and  that  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

"The  rkh  had  private  casmos.  but  thejr  lived  imccgmiu  in  them; 
and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned  found  compensation  in  the  liberty 
they  enjoyed.  The  corruption  of  morals  had  deprived  them  of  thdr 
empire.  We  have  just  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and  w 
have  not  once  seen  them  exercise  the  slightest  influence.**— Dabu, 
f/ist.  de  la  Ri^b,  de  I'imise,  I'aris.  i8ai.  v.  338-332. 


The  author  of  "  Sketches  Descriptive  of  Italy."  (i8ao),  etc,  one  of  the 
hundred  tours  lately  published,  is  extremely  anxious  to  dtsriaim  a 
possible  plagiarism  from  Child*  //araldand  Btppo.  See  p.  iw,  voL  iv. 
He  adds  that  still  less  could  this  presumed  coincidence  arise  nom  *'  my 
conversation,"  as  he  had  **  repeat tdly  declimd  am  introdmciiam  to  wu 
while  in  Italy." 

Who  this  person  may  be  I  know  not ;  *  bat  h«  mtat  have  been  de> 
cetved  by  all  or  any  of  those  who  "  rcpeatrrlly  f^Tvird  \<i  mtroducfl  *'  him* 
as  I  invariably  refused  to  receive  any  Er.j^lLih  with  whom  1  tt^s  not 
previously  acquainted,  even  when  they  liAd  kitcfi  fiom  KnglantL  If 
the  whole  assertion  is  not  an  invention,  f  rrf|urti  ttilt  pmnm  tu»t  In 
sit  down  with  the  notion  that  he  couLu  hare  been  toPeJnoid,  iknce 
there  has  been  nothing  I  have  so  carefully  .tvaidtd  at  tinted  tf  iMei- 
course  with  his  country-men,— excepting  the  ^tht  frw  irbo  m«  far  A 
considerable  time  resident  in  Venice,  oi  Imd  lieen  4d  Wf  pWiJoiM 
acquaintance.  NMioever  made  him  any  soci  dBm  WM  MMOnd  of 
impudence  equal  to  that  of  making  such  BB  ■■bHqb  vIAmI  iHiiw 
had  it.  The  fact  is.  that  I  hold  in  utter  ftbhom^fie*  wmt  vaomtSk  wm 
the  travelling  English,  as  my  friend  the  '  oni^til  Grncvml  KofTpntr  and 
the  Countess  Benzoni  (in  whose  house  thf!  <  onvcrsaiiCM  tnoi^  bi^ 


quented  by  them  \i  held),  could  amply  t'-iitfv.  wrj«  H  «onl|  Vllllli  t 
was  persecuted  by  thef>e  tourists  even  to  iT>ir  t\dm^  j^fOVIidll  iJUo^  WtA 

rcduceil  to  the  most  disaCTecable  circuits  t  .  .  * ,.  .1  Tti*-m  At  MAiiftme 
Ik-nronis  I  repeatedly  refiLsctl  to  be  introtluced  to  them  ;^of  a  thou- 
sand such  prrsf'ntations  pressed  upon  me.  I  accepted  two,  and  both 
were  to  Irish  women. 


1.  'In  a  Ift'rt  to  Murray.  Scpieiubcr  11.  i8ao  (Letters,  1901.  v.  75, 
841.  I^vron  writes.  "  I--\st  f)osi  I  sent  you  a  note  fierce  as  Fadiero  him- 
5«li.  in  .iiiswcr  to  a  trashy  tourist,  who  pretends  that  he  could  have 
been  intro<iucr(l  to  inr  ;  '  but  at  the  end  of  the  month,  September  99, 
1820.  he  wiih(lr.iws  his  an imvl versions  :  "  I  open  my  letter  to  lay.  that 
on  rmdinR  more  of  the  4  volumes  on  Italv  [Sketches  descriptive  of  tUJy 
\n  the  Yf^ir\  1816.  1817,  etc..  by  Miss  Jane  Waldie^  ...  I  perceive 
(hcrrfuo  rtfert'ti]  that  it  »5  written  by  a  WOMAN!! !  In  that  case 
you  must  suppress  my  note  and  answer.  ...  I  can  only  say  that  1 
am  sorry  that  a  I^nly  should  say  anything  of  the  kmd.  What  I  woakl 
have  said  to  one  of  the  other  sex  you  know  .ilrcady."  Nevertheless, 
the  note  wat  appended  to  th-  fir»t  e<lition.  uluch  appeared  April  81. 
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I  should  bardlv  have  descended  to  speak  of  tuch  trifles  poblicly,  if 
the  impudence  of  this  "  sketcher  "  had  not  forced  me  to  a  rdTutatioa  of 
a  disingenuous  and  gratuitously  impertinent  assertion ;  so  meant  to  be, 
for  what  could  it  import  to  the  reader  to  be  told  that  the  author  "  had 
repeatedly  declined  an  introduction,"  even  if  it  had  been  true,  which, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  above  given,  is  scarcely  possible.  Except  Lords 
Lansdowne.  Jersey,  and  Lauderdale,  Messrs.  Scott,  Hammond,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  the  late  M.  Lewis,  W.  Bankes,  Mr.  Hoppner, 
Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Kinnaird,  his  brother,  Mr.  Joy,  and  >fr.  Hob- 
house,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  exchanged  a  word  with  another 
Englishman  since  I  left  their  Country;  and  almost  all  these  I  had 
known  before.  The  others, — and  God  knows  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds, who  bored  me  with  letters  or  visits,  I  refused  to  have  any 
communication  with,  and  shall  be  proud  and  happy  when  that  wish 
becomes  mutual. 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 


BT 


QUEVEDO   REDIVIVUS. 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  COMPOSITION  SO  BMTITLBO  BY  THB  AUTHOR 
or   "WAT  TYLEE." 


••  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  I  yea.  a  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee.  Jew.  for  teaching  roe  that  word.** 

[hferckanl  cf  I'enUe,  act  hf.  tc.  I,  Uoct  8l8,  3361] 


INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    VISION  OF 
JUDGMENT. 


Byron*s  Vision  of  Judgment  is  a  parody  of  Southey^  Vitwm 
of  Judgement 

The  acts  or  fyttes  of  the  quarrel  between  Byron  and 
Southey  occur  in  the  following  order.  In  the  summer  of 
1 817  Southey,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Himiphrey  Sen- 
house  and  the  artist  Edward  Nash,  passed  some  wedcs 
(July)  in  Si^iuerland.  They  visited  Chamouni,  and  at 
Montanvert,  in  the  travellers'  album,  they  founds  in  Shelley^ 
handwriting,  a  Greek  hexameter  verse,  in  which  he  affinned 
that  he  was  an  '*  atheist,"  together  with  an  indignant  commeot 
(*'  fool ! "  also  in  Greek)  superadded  in  an  onknomi  hand 
(see  Life  of  Shelley,  by  E,  Dowden,  i8«6,  ii  y^  m^U). 
Southey  copied  this  entry  into  his  note-book,  and  ''spoke  of 
the  circumstance  on  his  return  "  (circ.  August  12,  1817).  In 
the  course  of  the  next  year  some  one  told  Byron  tliat  a 
rumour  had  reached  England  that  he  and  Shelley  ''had 
formed  a  league  of  incest  with  two  sisters,"  and  that 
Southey  and  Coleridge  were  the  authors  of  the  scandaL 
There  is  nothing  to  show  through  what  channel  the  report 
of  the  rumour  reached  Byron's  ears,  but  it  may  be  infernd 
that  ii  was  in  hjs  mind  (see  Letter  to  Murray,  November  24, 
18 1 8,  letter s^  1900,  iv.  272)  when  he  assailed  Southev  in  the 
'*  Dedication  "  (*'  in  good,  simple,  savage  verse  T  to  the  First 
Canto  of  Don  Juan,  which  was  begun  September  6,  1818. 
Shelley,  who  was  already  embittered  against  Southey  (see 
the  account  of  a  dinner  at  Godwin's,  November  6,  1817. 
Diary  of  //.  C,  Robinson,  1869,  ii.  67),  heard  Byron  read 
this  *'  Dedication,"  and,  in  a  letter  to  Peacock  (October  8, 
1818),  describes  it  as  being  ''more  like  a  mixture  of  worm* 
wood  and  verdigrease  than  satire/' 

When  Don  Juan  appeared  (July  15,  1819),  the  "Dedica- 
tion  "  was  not  forthcoming,  but  of  its  existence  and  character 
Souihcy  had  Ixren  informed.     "Have  you  heard,*  he  asks 
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(Letter  to  the  Rev.  H*  Hill,  Sde^rtims  fropn  the  Leiters,  itc,^ 

1856,  ill.  142),  **  that  Don  yuan  came  over  with  a  Dedication 
to  me,  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  and  I  *  .  .  were  coupled 
together  for  abuse  as  the  *  two  Roberts '  ?  A  fear  of  perse- 
cution {lie)  from  the  0ne  Robert  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  suppressed.  Lord  Byron  might  have  done 
well  to  remember  that  the  other  can  write  dedications  also ; 
and  make  bis  own  cause  good»  if  it  were  needful^  in  prose  or 
rhyme,  against  a  villain,  as  well  as  against  a  slanderer," 

When  George  IIL  died  (January  29,  1820),  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  '*  iaurel-honouring  laureate "  to  write  a  funeral 
ode,  and  in  composing  a  Preface,  in  vindication  of  the 
English  hexameter  he  look  occasion  '*  incldeDtally  to  repay 
some  of  his  obligations  to  Lord  Byron  by  a  few  com- 
ments on  D&n  Juan^  (Letter  to  the  Rev.  H.  Hill,  January 
8,  1831,  SeieciioHS,  Hc^^  iii*  325).  He  was,  no  doubt, 
impelled  by  other  and  higher  motives  to  constitute  himself  a 
€tnsQr  m€irnm,  and  take  up  bis  parable  against  the  spirit  of 
the  age  as  displa)'ed  and  fostered  in  Don  yuan  (see  a  letter 
to  Wynne,  March  23 ^  1821,  StleciwnSy  ei€.^  iii.  238),  but  the 
suppressed  *'  Dedication  "  and  certain  gibes,  which  had  been 
suffered  to  appear,  may  be  reckoned  as  the  immediate  causes 
of  his  anathema* 

Southey^s  Viswn  ^fjudgenuni  was  published  April  J  i,  1831 
—an  undivine  comedy  ^  in  which  the  apotheosis  of  George  I IL^ 
the  beatiJication  of  the  virtuous^  and  the  bale  and  damnation 
of  such  egregious  spirits  as  Robespierre,  Wilkes,  and  Junius^ 
are  **  thrown  upon  the  screen  "  of  the  shouTiian  or  lecturer, 
Southey  said  that  the  **  Vision  "  ought  to  be  read  aloud,  and, 
if  the  subject  could  be  forgotten  and  ignored,  the  hexameters 
might  not  sound  amiss,  but  the  subject  and  its  treatment 
are  impossible  and  intolerable.  The  '*  Vision  *'  would  have 
'*  made  sport "  for  Byron  in  any  case,  but,  in  the  Prefe.ce, 
Southey  went  out  of  bis  way  to  attack  and  denounce  the 
anonymous  author  of  Den  yuan. 

"What,  then,"  he  asks  (ed  1838,  x.  304),  "should  be  said 
of  those  for  whom  the  thoughtlessness  and  inebriety  of  wanton 
youth  can  no  longer  be  pleaded,  but  who  have  written  in 
sober  manhood,  and  with  deliberate  purpose?  .  .  ,  Men  of 
diseased  hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,  who,  forming  a 
system  of  opinions  to  suit  their  own  unhappy  course  of  con- 
duct, have  rebelled  against  the  holiest  ordinances  of  human 
society,  and  hating  that  revealed  religion  which,  with  aU 
their  efforts  and  bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  dis- 
believe, labour  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  themselves, 
by  infecting  them  with  a  tnoral  virus  that  eats  into  the  soul  1 
The  school  which  they  have  set  up  may  properly  be  called 
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the  Satanic  school ;  for^  though  their  productions  breathe  the 
spirit  of  Belial  in  their  lascivious  parts,  and  the  spirit  of 
Moloch  in  those  loathsome  images  ot  atrocities  and  norrors 
which  they  delight  to  represent,  they  are  more  especially 
characterized  by  a  Satanic  pride  and  audacious  unpiety, 
which  still  betrays  the  wretched  feeling  of  hopelessness 
wherewith  it  is  allied." 

Byron  was  not  slow  to  take  up  the  challenge.  In  the 
'*  Appendix  "  to  the  Two  Foscari  (first  ed.,  pp.  325-329),  which 
was  written  at  Ravenna,  June-July,  but  not  published  dU 
December  11,  1821,  he  retaliates  on  ''Mr.  Southey  and  his 
'  pious  preface  * "  in  many  words  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  ignores  the  charge  of  having  "  published  a  lascivious 
Dook,"  and  endeavours  by  counter -ch^r^^LS  w  divert  tb* 
odium  and  to  cover  his  adversary  ^iih  Nhame  and  cgaf 
fusion.  *'  Mr.  S.,"  he  says, ''  with  a  cowjinlly  ferocity,  emits 
over  the  anticipated '  death-bed  repentance  *  of  the  objects  of 
his  dislike ;  and  indulges  himself  in  a  de^j^nc  '  Virion  ol 
Judgment,'  in  prose  as  well  as  venct.\  loU  of  impioui  ion 
pudence.  ...  1  am  not  ignorant,"  he  aiids,  'W  Mr.  Southey^ 
calunmies  on  a  different  occasion,  knowing  ihetm  to  be  soch. 
which  he  scattered  abroad  on  his  return  from  Swjticrku 
against  me  and  others.  .  .  .  What  ku  *  death-bed '  may  be 
it  is  not  my  province  to  predicate ;  let  him  sctik  it  with  hit 
Maker,  as  1  must  do  with  mine.  There  is  something  ar  once 
ludicrous  and  blasphemous  in  this  airogiiiil  scribbler  of  iiU 
works  sitting  down  to  deal  damnation  and  dc^tructton  upon 
his  fellow-creatures,  with  Wat  Tykr»  the  Apothn^ii  of 
George  the  Third,  and  the  Elegy  on  Martin  the  rcgiciijr,  all 
shuffled  together  in  his  writing-desk." 

Southey  must  have  received  his  copy  of  the  Two  Foscari 
in  the  last  week  of  December,  i82i,and  with  the  "Appendix" 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  Third  Canto  of  Don  Juan)  before  him, 
he  gave  lonKue,  in  the  pages  of  the  Courier^  January  6,  1822. 
His  task  was  an  easy  one.  He  was  able  to  deny,  in  /^/tf,  the 
charge  of  uttering  calumnies  on  his  return  from  Switzerland, 
and  he  was  pleased  to  word  his  denial  in  a  very  disagreeable 
way.  Me  had  come  home  with  a  stock  of  travellers*  tales, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  about  Lord  Byron.  He  had  ^  sought 
for  no  staler  subject  than  St.  Ursula."  His  charges  of 
"impiety,"  "lewdness,"  "* profanation,'*  and  "pollution,"  had 
not  been  answered,  and  were  unanswerable ;  and  as  to  his 
being  a  "scribbler  of  all  work,"  there  were  exceptions — 
works  which  he  had  not  scribbled,  the  nefanda  which 
disfigured  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron.  ''Satanic  school* 
would  stick. 

So  far,  the  battle  went  in  Southcy*s  favour.    "The  words 
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of  the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men 
of  Israel/  and  Byron  was  reduced  to  silence,  A  chaUeoge 
(sent  through  Kinnaird,  but  not  delivered)  was  but  a  coo- 
fession  of  impotence.  There  was,  however,  in  Southey's  IcitcT 
to  the  Couriir  just  one  sentence  too  many.  Before  he  con* 
eluded  he  had  given  **  one  word  of  advice  to  Lord  Byron  " — 
**  When  he  attacks  me  again,  let  it  be  in  rhyme*  For  one 
who  has  so  little  command  of  himself,  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  that  bis  temper  should  be  obliged  to  keep  iimeJ^ 

Byron  had  anticipated  this  advice,  and  had  already 
attacked  the  laureate  in  rhyme,  scornfully  and  satirically^ 
but  with  a  gay  and  genial  mockery  which  dispensed  with 
"womiwood  and  verdigrease"  or  yet  bitterer  and  more 
venomous  ingredients. 

There  was  a  truth  in  Lamb*s  jest,  that  it  was  Southey's 
Vision  Q/yufigimint  which  was  worthy  of  prosecution  ;  that 
'*  Lord  Byron^s  poem  was  of  a  most  good-natured  description 
— no  malevolence"  {Diary  of  H\  C  RehinSim^  1S69,  ii.  240), 
Good-natured  or  otherwise,  it  awoke  inextinguishable 
laughter,  and  left  Byron  in  possession  of  the  ticld» 

The  Vision  of  Judgment^  begun  May  7  (but  probably  laid 
aside  till  September  J  t),  was  forwarded  to  Murray  October  4, 
1821*  "By  this  post/^  he  wrote  to  Moore,  October  6.  1821 
{Letters^  igot,  v.  387),  **  1  have  sent  my  nightmare  to  balance 
the  incubus  of  Southey's  impudent  anticipation  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third*"  A  chance  perusal  of 
Sou  they  *s  letter  in  the  Courier  (see  Med  win's  Conner saiions^ 
1824,  p,  223,  and  letters  to  Douglas  Kinnaird^  Febmar)'  6^ 
2S,  1822]  quickened  his  desire  for  publication  ;  but  in  spite 
of  many  appeals  and  suggestions  to  Murray,  who  had  sent 
Byron^s  '*  copy  "  to  his  printer,  the  decisive  step  of  passing 
the  proofs  for  press  was  never  taken.  At  length  Byron  lost 
patience,  and  desired  Murray  to  hand  over  **  the  corrected 
copy  of  the  proof  with  the  Preface  "  of  the  Vision  of  Judg- 
me  Hi  to  John  Himt  (see  letters  to  Murray^  July  3^  ^j  1^23, 
Letters,  i9or,  vi,  92^  93).  Finally,  a  year  after  the  MS.  had 
been  sent  to  England,  the  Visian  €/ Judgment,  by  Quevedo 
Redivivus,  appeared  in  the  first  number  (pp.  1-59)  of  the 
Zi^/r^/,  which  was  issued  October  1$,  1822,  The  Preface, 
to  Byron^s  astonishment  and  annoyance,  was  not  forth- 
coming (see  letter  to  Murray,  October  22, 1822,  Letters^  J  901, 
vi.  126,  and  Examiner^  Sunday,  November  3,  1822,  p*  697), 
and  is  not  prefixed  to  the  first  issue  of  the  Visioti  &fy (pig- 
ment in  the  iirst  number  of  the  Liberai, 

The  Liberal  was  severely  handled  by  the  press  (see^ 
for  example,  the  Literary  Gazette  for  October  19,  26, 
November    2,    1822 ;   see,   too,  an  anonymous   pamphlet 
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entitled  A  Critiaui  en  the  ^* Liberal^  (London,  1822,  8to, 
16  pages),  which  devotes  ten  pages  to  an  attack  on  the 
Vistcn  of  Judgmmt),  The  daily  press  was  even  more  violoit 
The  Cauriir  for  October  26  begins  thus  :  ^  This  sc^undnlf 
liki  publication  has  at  length  made  its  appearance." 

There  was  even  a  threat  of  prosccuti  j         1  offered  10 

employ  counsel  for  Hunt,  to  come  over  k*  iviiKl^itid  ^^  tith! 
his  trial  in  his  stead,  and  blamed  Murray  tor  ^uk  houjg 
handed  over  the  corrected  proof,  in  which  >ume  of  ihc  more 
offensive  passages  had  been  omitted  or  rtntiguicd  (»ce  ktter 
to  Murray,  December  3$,  1822,  and  IcUe-r  to  John  Hufil, 
January  8,  1823,  Litters^  1901,  vi.  15^;,  !^</,  U  it  10  be 
noted  that  in  the  list  ol  Errata  affixed  xm  ihc  t.i!>le  of  Con- 
tents at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lii^tral^  the  wordi^ 
a  •*  weaker  king  ne*er,*  are  substitute  !  f  -  *'  a  worve  kitiff 
never  "  (stanza  viii.  line  6),  and  "  an  : ^ome  wonwn* 

for  *'a  bad,  ugly  woman**  (stanza  xi..  i..<c  8}.  It  would 
seem  that  these  emendations,  which  do  not  a^^pear  in  the 
MS.,  were  slipped  into  the  Errata  as  jirnAutiuQiy  aiA  U 
after-thoughts. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  held  that  a  publication  **  ealomkUtiiig 
the  late  king,  and  wounding  the  feelings  of  his  prcimt 
Majesty,"  was  a  danger  to  the  public  peace,  4 rid  on  January 
15,  1824,  the  case  of  the  Kinj  v.  Jonn  Hude  m^  trifid  kt 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  lury  brou^^t  m  A  vcfdici 
of  ^  Guilty,"  but  judgment  was  deferred,  an  -is  noi  till 

July  19,  1824,  three  da^s  after  the  author  1  Viiiom  ^/ 

Judgment  had  been  laid  to  rest  at  Hucknal^  Turk^d,  that 
the  publisher  was  sentenced  to  pay  to  the  kin^  a  6ii<  ol  o&e 
huncfred  pounds,  and  to  enter  mto  securitie^,  ^^i  five  )Tafi^ 
for  a  larger  amount. 

For  the  complete  text  of  section  iii.  of  Southey*s  Preface, 
Byron's  **  Appendix"  to  the  Two  Foscari^  etc.,  sec  Essays 
Moral  and  Polttual,  by  Robert  Southcy,  1832,  ii.  183,  205. 
Sec.  too,  fur  **  Ouarrel  between  Hyron  and  Souihey,"  Ap- 
pendix 1.  ol  vol.  M.  of  Letters  of  Lord  Byron,  1901. 


No  IK. 

The  following  excerpt  from  H.  C.  Robinson's  Diary  is 
printed  from  the  original  MS.,  with  the  kind  permission  of 
the  trustees  of  Dr.  Williams*  Theological  Library  (see 
-Uur>',"  1869,  ii.  437)  :— 

••[Weimar],  * 
*'  XV^oidsworib]  will  not  put  the  note  of  B[xroOj 
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Goethe,  but  he  will  be  appreciated  by  her.    I  am  afraid  of  the  eiperl- 
meat  with  the  great  poet  himself.  .  .  . 

"...  I  alone  to  the  poet  .  •  • 

*'  I  read  to  him  the  FisioH  of  Judgment,  He  enjoyed  it  like  a  child ; 
but  his  criticisms  went  little  beyond  the  exclamatory  'Toll I  Gans 
grob  1  himmlisch  I  untlbertrefflich  1 '  etc.,  etc. 

*'  In  general,  the  more  strongly  peppered  passages  pleased  him  the 
best  Stanza  9  he  praised  for  the  clear  distinct  painting;  zo  be 
repeated  with  emphasis,— the  last  two  lines  conscious  that  his  own  age 
was  eighty ;  13,  14,  and  15  are  favourites  with  me.  G.  ooncnrred  m 
the  suggested  praise.  The  stanza  24  he  declared  to  be  sublime.  The 
characteristic  speeches  of  Wilkes  and  Junius  he  thought  most  admirable. 

"  Byron  '  hat  selbst  viel  Ubertroffen  ; '  and  the  introductk>n  of  Soathey 
made  him  laugh  heartily. 

"  August  t6i 
V  Lord  B.  he  declared  to  be  inimitable.    Ariosto  was  not  so  kick  as 
Lord  B.  in  llie  Vision  0/ Judgment,*' 


^# *Xr  ^/    .  A -u/Ae  ^ 


A*^^  ^la^y^i^  •^■' 


jiW^ii^'i..»^/!l4Ev^rig»i  4fmtij 
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PREFACE. 


It  hath  been  wisely  said,  that  "  One  fool  makes  manj; " 
and  it  hath  been  poetically  observed — 

'*  [That]  foob  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

[Pope's  Essay  m  Criticism,  Um  te^J 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had  no 
business,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and  never  will 
be  again,  the  following  poem  would  not  have  been  writteiL 
It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  as  good  a«  his  own, 
seeing  that  it  cannot,  by  any  species  of  stupidity,  natural 
or  acquired,  be  worse.  The  gross  flattery,  ilic  OwU 
impudence,  the  renegado  intolerance,  and  impious  cani, 
of  the  poem  by  the  author  of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  afc  sometiiing 
so  stupendous  as  to  form  the  sublime  ot  liimself^ — cofH 
taining  the  quintessence  of  his  own  attnbutes. 

So  much  for  his  poem — a  word  on  his  preface.  In 
this  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous  Laureate  to 
draw  the  picture  of  a  supposed  **  Satanic  School,"  the 
which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature ; 
thereby  adding  to  his  other  laurels  the  ambition  of  thoae 
of  an  informer.  If  there  exists  anywhere,  except  in  his 
imagination,  such  a  School,  is  he  not  sufficiently  armed 
against  it  by  his  own  intense  vanity  ?  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like 
Scrub,  to  have  "  talked  of  him ;  for  they  laughed  oon- 
sumedly."  * 

f.  ["Aye.  he  and  the  count's  footman  were  jabberiofF^aiicb  like  two 
intrif^uing  ducks  in  a  miU-pond ;  and  I  believe  tbejr  talked  of  am;  for 
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I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they,  in  their 
individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good,  in  the 
charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  in  any  one  year, 
than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to  himself  by  his 
absurdities  in  his  whole  life ;  and  this  is  saying  a  great 
deaL    But  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask. 

istly.  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  Wat  Tykrf 

andly,  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was  a 
blasphemous  and  seditious  publication  ?  ^ 

3rdly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in  fidl 
parliament,  "  a  rancorous  renegado  ? '' ' 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  lines  on 
Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  ?  ' 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  together, 
with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the  attention  of  the 
laws  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they  what  they  may  ? 

they  laughed  oonsumedly." — Farquhar,  Tkt  Beaui^  Stratagem^  act  ill 

•C.  8.1 

X.  [These  were  not  the  expressions  employed  by  Lord  Eldon.  The 
Chancellor  laid  down  the  principle  that  "  damages  cannot  be  recovered 
for  a  work  which  is  in  its  nature  calculated  to  do  an  injury  to  the 
public,"  and  assuming  Wat  Tyler  to  be  of  this  description,  he  refused 
the  injunction  until  Southey  should  have  established  his  right  to  the 
property  by  an  action.  Wat  Tyler  was  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
when  Southey  was  a  republican,  and  was  entrusted  to  two  booksellers. 
Messrs.  Ridgeway  and  Svmonds.  who  agreed  to  publish  it,  but  never 
put  it  to  press.  The  MS.  was  not  returned  to  the  author,  and  in 
February,  1817,  at  the  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  when  his  senti- 
ments were  widely  different,  it  was  printed,  to  his  great  annoyance,  by 
W.  Benbow  (see  his  Scouree  for  the  Laureate  (1S25),  p.  14),  Sher- 
wood. Neely  and  Jones,  Jonn  Fairbum,  and  others.  It  was  reported 
that  60,000  copies  were  sold  (see  Life  and  Correspondence  of  R.  Southey, 
1850,  iv.  237,  241,  249,  aw) J 

2.  [William  Smith,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  attacked  Southey  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  March,  1817,  and  the  Laureate 
replied  by  a  letter  in  the  Courier,  dated  March  17,  1817,  and  by  a 
letter  "To  WillLim  Smith.  Esq.,  M.P."  (see  Essays  Moral  and 
Political,  by  R.  Southey,  1832,  iL  7-31).  The  exact  words  used  were, 
•'the  determined  malignity  of  a  renegade"  (sec  Hansard's  Pari, 
Deflates,  xxxv.  1088).] 

3.  [One  of  Southey 's  juvenile  poems  is  an  "  Inscription  for  the 
Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where  Henry  Martin,  the  Regicide, 
was  imprisoned  thirty  years"  (see  Southey's  Poems,  1797,  p.  59). 
Canning  parodied  it  in  the  Anti-jacobin  (see  his  well-known  *'  Inscrip- 
tion for  the  Door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate,  where  Mrs.  Brownrigg.  the 
'Prentice-cide,  was  confined,  previous  to  her  Execution,"  Poetry  of  the 
Anti-jacobin,  1828,  p.  6).] 
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I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  proceeding; 
its  meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
the  moUve^  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  Mr.  S. 
has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in  some  recent  publications, 
as  he  was  of  yore  in  the  AnH-jacobin^  by  his  present 
patrons.  Hence  all  this  ''  skimble  scamble  stuff"  about 
'*  Satanic,"  and  so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him — 
^^  quoits  ab  incepto'' 

If  there  is  anything  obnoxious  to  the  political  opinions 
of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following  poem,  ^y 
may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might  have  written  hexa- 
meters, as  he  has  written  everything  else,  for  aught  that 
the  writer  cared — ^had  they  been  upon  another  subject. 
But  to  attempt  to  canonise  a  monarch,  who,  whatever 
were  his  household  virtues,  was  neither  a  sucoeisfiil  nor 
a  patriot  king, — inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign 
passed  in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothii^ 
of  the  aggression  upon  France — like  all  other  ezaggeimtioii, 
necessarily  begets  opposition.  In  whatever  manner  be 
may  be  spoken  of  in  this  new  Visi4m^  his  fMU  career 
will  not  be  more  favourably  transmitted  by  history.  Of 
his  private  virtues  (although  a  little  expenstre  to  the 
nation)  there  can  be  no  doubt 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treated 
of,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  as  much  about  them,  and 
(as  an  honest  man)  have  a  better  right  to  talk  of  them 
than  Robert  Southey.  I  have  also  treated  them  more 
tolerantly.  The  way  in  which  that  poor  insane  creature, 
the  laureate,  deals  about  his  judgments  in  the  next 
world,  is  like  his  own  judgment  in  this.  If  it  was  not 
completely  ludicrous,  it  would  be  something  worse.  I 
don't  think  that  there  is  much  more  to  say  at  present 

QUEVEDO   REDIVIVUS. 

P.S. — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object,  in 
these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freedom  with  wlucfa 
saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  discourse  in  this 
Vision,  But,  for  precedents  upon  such  points,  I  must 
refer  him  to  Fielding's  Journey  from  Ms  World  i$  ilk 
tuxi,  and  to  the  Visions  of  myself,  the  said  Queredo^  in 
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Spanish  or  translated.^  The  reader  is  also  requested  to 
observe,  that  no  doctrinal  tenets  are  insisted  upon  or 
discussed  ]  that  the  person  of  the  Deity  is  carefully  with- 
held from  sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper  to  make  him  talk,  not 
"  like  a  school-divine/'  ^  but  like  the  unscholarlike  Mr. 
Southey.  The  whole  action  passes  on  the  outside  of 
heaven  ;  and  Chaucer's  JViifi  of  Bath^  Pulci*s  M&rgante 
Mag^orty  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Ttth^  and  the  other  works 
above  referred  to,  are  cases  in  point  of  the  freedom  with 
which  saints,  etc.,  may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  works 
not  intended  to  be  serious. 

Q.R. 

%*  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a  good  Christian 
and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  understand,  a  reply  to  this 
our  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  visionary  faculties 
will  in  the  meantime  have  acquired  a  Uttle  more  judg- 
ment,  properly  so  called  :  otherwise  he  will  get  himself 
into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate  jacobins  furnish 
rich  rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a  specimeu.  Mr,  Southey 
laudeth  grievously  "one  Mr.  Landor,'^^  who  cultivates 

I.  [See  **  TA*  yismtt  etc.,  made  English  by  Sir  R»  LestraDgc,  and 
burlesqued  by  a  Person  of  Quality :  '*  Fmatts,^  ^ittg  a  Saiim  on  iAe 
corrupthns  and  vices  ef  ail  dtgr£€s  t^  Man  kind,  Transtalcd  from  ihe 
Onginal  Spontsh  by  ^t^.  Nunez,  London,  1745,  etc* 

TJie  Suenos  or  Visions  of  Francisco  Gome^  de  Quevedo  of  Villcgas 
are  six  in  number*  They  were  published  separately  in  1635.  For  an 
account  of  the  '<  Visits  de  los  Ckistest'*  "A  Visit  in  jest  to  the  Empim 
of  Death,"  and  for  a  translation  of  part  of  the  '*  Dream  of  Skulls,'*  or 
*' Dream  of  Ibe  Jtidgrnont,"  see  Hist&ry  of  Spanish  LiteratHftf  by 
George  Ticknor,  1888,  ii.  339-344.] 

a,        ["  Milton's  strong  pmion  now  not  Heav'n  can  bound, 
Now  Scrpem-like*  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground, 
In  Quibbles,  Angel  nnd  Arch,ningel  join, 
And  God  the  Father  ttirnsa  ixrhooUdivine." 

Pope's  ImiSatiam  (f  Horace,  Book  il  Ep*  L  lines  99-ioa.] 

3.  [Waller  Savage  Landor  { 1775-1  S64>  had  recently  published  a 
volume  of  Latin  poems  {Idyllta  Her^ica  Dectm  L^rum  Phaicuciarum 
t/num  Partim  jam  primum.  Pariim  iterum  atque  itrtia  edit  Savaeins 
ijandor,  Aecedit  QU'SSsriuitctila  cur  Poetae  Latlni  Recentiores  raitius 
lefanttir,  Pisis,  1S30,  4to).  In  his  Preface  to  the  Visum  0/  Judgement, 
Sotjthey  illustrates  bis  dentinciation  of  *'  Men  of  diseased  hearts,"  etc 
{vide  ante,  p.  476),  by  a  quotation  from  the  Latin  essay:  "  Sumrai 
poetfe  in  omni  poeiarufn  sxcuto  viri  fuerutit  probi :  m  nosiris  id 
vidimus  et  victemua;    neque  dllus  est  error  a  veritate  lonfiiis  e^wkm 
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much  private  renown  in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses ;  and 
not  long  ago,  the  poet  laureate  dedicated  to  hum,  it 
appeareth,  one  of  his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  tiie  strength 
of  a  poem  called  "  Gdnrr  Who  could  suppose,  that  in 
this  same  Gebir  the  aforesaid  Savage  Landor  (for  such  is 
his  grim  cognomen)  putteth  into  the  infernal  regions  no 
less  a  person  than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr.  Srathey's 
heaven, — ^yea,  even  George  the  Third  I  See  also  how 
personal  Savage  becometh,  when  he  hath  a  nund.  Tlie 
following  is  his  portrait  of  our  late  gracious  sovereign : — 


(Prince  G«bir  having  descended  into  Uie  infernal  regioiis,  Uw  1 
of  his  royal  ancestors  are.  at  his  request,  called  up  to  his  vitv ; 
and  he  exclaims  to  his  ghosilj  guide)-- 

** '  Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us?  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow  ? 
Listen  1  him  yonder  who.  bound  down  supine. 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  engine-hiBV  • 
He  too  amongst  my  ancestors  I    [I  hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  I  despise. 
Was  he  our  oountrrman  ? ' 

*Alas.]>Okingl 
Iberia  bore  him.  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  north  fit* 
'  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods? ' 
'  Gebir.  he  feared  the  Demons,  not  the  gods. 
Though  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored ; 


mAgna  ingenia  magnis  necessario  oorrumpi  vitiis."  etc  {OyiiU^  p.  197). 
It  was  a  cardinal  maxim  of  the  Lake  School  "that  there  can  be  no 
great  port  who  is  not  a  good  man.  .  .  .  His  heart  roust  be  pare"  (see 
Table  Talk,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  August  ao,  1833) ;  and  LAndor's  tesli- 
n»r>ny  w.is  welcome  and  consolatory.  '*  Of  its  author."  he  adds.  *•  I  will 
only  say  in  this  place,  that,  to  have  obtained  his  approbation  as  a  poet, 
and  possessed  his  friendship  as  a  man,  will  be  remembered  among  the 
honours  of  my  hfe.  '  Now,  apart  from  the  essay  and  its  evident  ap^ 
caiiun.  Byron  had  probably  observed  that  among  the  PkaUuei^  or 
Hendccasyil.iblcs.  v^ere  included  some  exquisite  lines /l^  5ailAMaffli  (00 
the  death  of  Hcrliert  Southcy).  followed  by  some  extremely  unpleasant 
ones  on   Taunto  and  his  tonf^ie.  and  would  naturallv  coodnde  that 

SavajriiiN  was  ready  to  do  t^attle  for  the  laureate  if  oocaskm  arose. 
Ilcnco  the  side  issue.'  With  regard  to  the  "  Ithyphallics."  there  are 
Ix)riions  of  the  l^tin  [xx'nis  (afterwards  expunged,  see  Ptemmim  ei 
Inuriptiones.  Moxon.  1847)  included  in  the  Pisa  volume  whkh  might 
warrant  the  dcscnj^tion  ;  but  from  a  note  to  Tkt  liUmd  (Canto  IL 
stanza  x\\\.  line  10;  it  may  lie  infrrrrtl  that  some  earlier  ooUectiOB  of 
Latin  verses  had  come  und«T  Byrun's  notice.  For  I.Andor's  various 
''^tiinatr^  of  Byron's  works  and  genius,  see  W^rks,  1S76.  iv.  44-46^  S8. 
89.  ct.   ] 

I.  (V\\f  words  '-ncios^'d  in  brackeu  were  expunged  in  later  editloM.] 
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And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thounad  Ihes 
Squandered,  as  itones  to  exerdae  a  sling, 
And  the  tame  crudty  and  cold  caprice— 

Oh  madness  of  niankind  1  addressed,  adored  I'* 

CtHr  [  Works,  cfe..  X87&,  viL  17]. 

I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Itbyphallics  of  Savigius, 
wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veU  over  them,  if  his  grave 
but  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will  suffer  it;  but 
certainly  these  teachers  of  "great  moral  lessons'*  are  apt 
to  be  found  in  strange  company. 
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Saint  Pktkr  sat  by  the  celestial  gate : 
His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dolli 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  "  eighty-eight " 
The  Devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  poD, 

And  "  a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 

At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

II. 

The  Angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do^ 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon. 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two,^ 

Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail. 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

III. 

The  Guardian  Seraphs  had  retired  on  high. 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below  ;"• 

Terrestrial  business  filled  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  Recording  AngeFs  black  bureau ; 

Or  brfixi  a  runaxtaf .— (.1/5..  aliemaiivt  ftmdimg,'] 

Finding  /krir  /a/tfm/t  /tti/  aU  care  and  ture, — [MS,  ntutd,] 

1.  [Ra^renna]  May  7^.  i8ai.] 
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Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 

With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe, 
That  he  had  stripped  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 
And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 


IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will,  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers,** 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks :  *• 

Six  Angels  and  twelve  Saints  were  named  his  clerks. 


This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  Heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 
So  many  Conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven. 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
Each  day,  too,  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven. 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmeared  with  blood  and  dust"* 


VL 

This  by  the  way ;  'tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  Angels  shrink  from  :  even  the  very  Devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorred. 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpened  every  sword," 
It  almost  quenched  his  innate  thirst  of  evil 

i.  To  turn  him  here  and  thertfor  some  resource 
f  And  found  no  better  counltlfrom  kis  peers, 
\  And  claimed  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers.— [MS.  ermud.] 

.  By  the  immense  extent  of  his  remarhs.~-{A/S.  erased,] 

^  The  pcLge  was  so  splashed  o'er .  —{A/S.  erased,  ] 

.   Though  he  himself  had  helped  the  Conquerof^s  sward.-^MS,  enutd,] 
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(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion — 
Tis,  that  he  has  both  Generals  in  reversion.)**^ 

VII. 

Let's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  Hell  as  wont, 

And  Heaven  none — ^they  form  the  tyrant's  lease, 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon  't ; 

Twill  one  day  finish :  meantime  they  increase,"- 
"  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front, 

Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast ;  but  ours  are  bom 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn."** 


VIII. 

In  the  first  year  of  Freedom's  second  dawn  * 
Died  George  the  Third ;  although  no  tyrant,  one 

Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn** 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : ' 

A  better  farmer  ne'er  brushed  dew  from  lawn,* 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone  1 

i.  '  Tis  that  he  has  that  Ctmqturor  in  nversiom^^MS,  erMMiJ] 

ii.   TlUy  will  be  crushed  yet .-{AfS.  erasedJ] 

iii.  Not  so  gigantic  in  the  head  as  horn. — [MS,  erased,] 

iv.    Who  fought  for  tyranny  until  withdrawn, — [i/5.  erased^ 

V.  A  better  country  squire . — [il/5.  erased,] 

I.  [Najwleon  died  May  5.  18 ji,  two  ckiys  before  Byron  began  hit 
I'tsion  of  Judgment,  but,  of  course,  the  news  did  not  reach  Europe  UU 
long  afien*ards.] 

J.  [George  III.  dietl  the  29th  of  January,  iSaa  "The  year  iSao 
WAS  an  era  signalized  ...  by  the  niany  efforts  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  uhich  ai  that  lime  broke  forth,  like  ill-suppressed  fire,  throogh- 
i>ui  the  greater  |>art  of  the  South  of  Europe.  In  Italy  Naples  had 
.lirrradv  raised  the  con>iitutionalsundard.  .  .  .  Throughout  Romafna, 
^'*cret  ^ocleties.  under  the  name  of  Carbonari,  had  beoi  organised."— > 
life,  p  467.; 

3.  ["Thu^  as  1  stood,  the  bell,  which  awhile  from  iu  warning  bad 
reMril. 
Sent  forth  its  note  again.  ToLL  !  Toil.  I  through  ihe  silence  of 

o'cni ng.  .  .  . 
Iliou  art  released  !  I  cried  :  thy  soul  is  delivered  from  bondage ! 
1  ho\i  who  hast  Uiin  so  long  in  mental  and  visual  darkness. 
Thou  art  in  yonder  Heaven  !  thy  place  is  in  light  and  cloqr.** 
A  Vision  of  Judgemttni,  by  R.  SooUiey,  i.] 
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He  died — ^but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 
One  half  as  mad — and  t'other  no  less  blind.**  ^ 

IX. 

He  died  1  his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth : 
His  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  profusion 

Of  velvet — gilding — brass — ^and  no  great  dearth 
Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion : 

For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 
Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion^ 

Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks  and  banners, 

Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners,' 


Formed  a  sepulchral  melodrame.    Of  all 
The  fools  who  flocked  to  swell  or  see  the  show. 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

There  throbbed  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the 
pall; 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seemed  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold.' 

i.  He  died  and  left  his  kingdom  still  behind 

Not  muck  less  mad^and  certainly  as  blind, — [J/5.  erasedJ\ 


I.  [At  the  time  of  the  king's  death  Dyron  expressed  ! 
what  differently.  "I  sec."  he  says  (letter  to  Murray.  Febniarf  9i, 
i8ao),  "the  good  old  King  is  gone  to  his  place;  one  can't  bdp  bdng 
sorry,  thougn  blindness,  and  age,  and  insanity  are  suppoiea  to  be 
drawliacks  on  human  felicity."] 

3.  ["The  display  was  most  magnificent;  the  powerful  lig;ht  which 
threw  all  below  into  strong  relief,  reached  but  high  enough  to  Couch  the 
pendent  helmets  and  banners  into  faint  colouring,  and  the  roof  was  a 
vision  of  tarnished  glesnus  and  tissues  among  the  Gothic  iraceiy.  The 
vault  was  still  Often,  and  the  Royal  coffin  lay  liclow.  with  the  crowni  of 
England  and  Hanover  on  cushions  of  purple  and  the  broken  wand 
crossing  it.  At  the  altar  four  Royal  banners  covered  with  golden 
emblems  were  sin-wrd  upon  the  ground,  as  if  their  office  was  completed ; 
the  altar  was  piled  with  consei-rateil  gold  pkitc.  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  Chapel  was  the  dco|H:st  and  most  magnihceni  display  of  melan- 
choly grandeur."— From  a  description  of  the  funeral  of  George  the 
'ITiird  (signed  J.  T.),  in  the  Eurvfean  A  fa  Ratine,  Februanr,  i8eo.  toL 
77.  p.  "3- J 

3.  ["So  l>y  the  unseen  comforted,  raided  I  my  head  in  obedience. 
And  in  a  vault  1  found  myself  plactrJ.  arched  ■•\'er  on  all  i " 
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XI. 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust  1    It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  Nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay.' 

XII. 

He's  dead—and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done ; 

He's  buried ;  save  the  undertaker's  bill, 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will : ' 


Varrow  and  low  was  that  houie  of  the  dead.    Aroand  it  «m 
fclach  in  its  niche,  and  palls,  and  urns,  and  fiincnd  hi 
Velvets  of  T^rian  dye.  retaining  their  hoes  unbdad ; 
BUxonry  rivid  still,  as  if  fresh  from  the  Couch  of  the ' 
Nor  was  the  golden  fringe,  nor  the  golden  broidery, 

"On  Thursday  night,  the  yd  insU  [FcbriMiy,  ilaol  tht  bo4y 
being  wrapped  in  an  exterior  fold  of  white  auin,  was  phoed  in  IM 
inside  coffin,  which  was  composed  of  mahogany,  pillowed  and  cnMip 
mented  in  the  customary  manner  with  white  saUB.  .  .  .  Thfe  was 
enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  again  enclosed  in  another  mahog  " 

and  the  iKhoie  finally  placed  in  the  state  coffin  of  Spanish  i 
covered  wiih  the  nchest  Genoa  vHvrt  of  royal  purple,  a  few  i 
deeper  in  tint  ihan  O.irirr  blue.  The  lid  was  divided  into  three  00fB> 
[Ktrtntrnis  by  double  rows  of  silvcr-f^iU  nails,  and  in  the  oompartment 
ni  ihc  hr.id.  over  a  rich  si.ir  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  placed  the 
koyal  Ann*  of  l.ngl.ind.  benuiifully  executed  in  dead  GoUl.  ...  In 
the  l<>wer  cotnpartmenl  at  the  feet  was  the  British  Lion  Rawtpmmi^ 
rr^\ir./jrt/.  supixHtinf;  a  shirld  With  the  letters  G.R.  siUTOuaded  with 
the  f^.incr  and  motto  of  the  same  order  in  dead  gold.  .  .  .  The  handles 
were  «>f  silver,  richly  gill  of  a  massjve  modem  pattern,  and  the  most 
t-Kjui-itc  workmanship.  " — /Ai</.,  p.  ia6."] 

I  'The  »KKJy  of  hi*  Majesty  was  not  embalmed  in  the  OMal 
iTKinnrr,  but  has  ^tr^n  WTap|>e«l  in  crre-clothcs,  to  preserve  it  as  lOQg  as 
lK>sMble.  ...  I  he  corpse,  indeed,  exhibited  a  painful  spectacle  of  the 
rapid  decay  winch  had  recently  Uken  place  in  his  Maiesty's  OOOStitll- 
I  <<n.  .  .  .  and  hence,  possibly,  the  surgeons  deemed  It  impossible  to 
|)rrform  the  prtxe^s  of  emlxilming  in  the  usual  way." — /hd,,  p.  ia6.] 

.2.  [  llie  fact  that  George  II.  pocketed,  and  nerer  aflo-wards  pio- 
•Iticeo 


or  attempted  to  carry  out  his  father's  will,  may  have  (    

to  th''  scand.ilotis  the  I)09^ib\l!ty  of  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  his  greal* 
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But  Where's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

Id  whom  bis  qualities  are  reigning  still,'- 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

XIII. 

"  God  save  the  king  1 "     It  is  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  &e  like ;  but  if  he  will 

Be  savingi  all  the  better  ;  for  not  one  am  1 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  belter  still :  * 

1  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction! 

The  eternity  of  Hell's  hot  |iirisdiction. 

I  know  this  is  unpopular ;  I  know 

Tis  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  damned 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  ray  catechism  ;  I  know  we're  crammed 
With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  overflow ; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's  Church  have  shammed) 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damned  bad  purcliase, 

God  help  us  all  I  God  help  me  too  I  I  am, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  Devil  can  wish, 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn, 

Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late*hooked  fish, 

Or  to  the  bulcber  to  purvey  the  lamb  ; 
Not  that  Vm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish. 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  born  to  die. 

I,  [Lady  Byron's  account  of  her  liusband's  theological  opiniotis  b  at 
variance  wrtU  tMs  statt^ment.      (See  Viary  of  H.  C-  RobiDSon^  1869, 
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XVL 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys :  when,  lo  I  there  came 
A  wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame ; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great, 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  Saint  exclaim; 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink. 
Said,  "  There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think  I  **  ^ 

XVII. 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 
A  Cherub  flapped  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes — 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawned,  and  rubbed  his  nose : 
*'  Saint  porter,"  said  the  angel,  "  prithee  rise  I " 

Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  flowed,  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes : 

To  which  the  saint  replied,  *'  Well,  what's  the  matter? 

*'  Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter?  ^ 

XVIII. 

"  No."  quoth  the  Cherub  :  "  George  the  Third  is  detd.** 
**  And  who  is  Geoige  the  Third?"  replied  the  apostk : 

"  J^Aat  George t  what  Third  f"     "The  King  of  Eng- 
land," said 
The  angel.     "  Well !  he  won't  find  kings  to  jostle 

Him  on  his  way  ;  but  docs  he  wear  his  head? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tustle. 

And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  Heaven's  good  graces, 

Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

XIX. 

*'  He  was— if  I  remember — King  of  France  ;* 
That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 

On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 
A  claim  lo  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own : 

i.  But  lu  tri/Jk  /Irst  a  start  and  tktn  a  ito^.—f  A/5.] 
h'tjrtJ.  "  /k^rt  it  wmt  luw  tUr  gomi  9ui  ty  C;--^ /**— {i/5.  mrnttd] 

I.  [Louis  the  SixteenUi  was  guillotined  January  ai,  1793.] 
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If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down ; 
But  having  but  my  Jteys^  and  not  my  brandj 
I  only  knocked  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 

XX. 

**  And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  howl, 
That  all  the  Saints  came  out  and  took  him  in  j 

And  there  he  sits  by  Saint  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl ;  ^ 
That  fellow  Paul— the  parvenU  1    The  skin » 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeemed  his  sin, 

So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head, 

"  But  had  Jt  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 

There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell ; 
The  fellow-feeling  in  the  Saint's  beholders 

Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell ; 
And  so  this  very  foolish  head  Heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk  :  it  may  be  very  well, 
/And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 
Vwhatever  has  been  wisely  done  below/' 

XXtK 

The  Angel  answered,  **  Peter  I  do  not  pout  i 
The  King  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire. 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 
He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire, 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt : 
My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 

Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do." 

l  ThatpU^m  Paul  tJU  damndest  Saini.^MS.  trojid.] 

I,  ["The  blessed  apostle  Bartholomew  preached  first  in  I.ycsionia, 
audi  at  the  kst,  in  Athens  »  .  ,  and  there  he  was  6rst  flayed <  and  afters 
w^ds  hi^  head  was  smitten  off/' — Cuidfa  Le£^ndt  edited  by  F*  5.  EUis, 
1900^  V,  ^.j 
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XXIII. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravaiii 

Arriving  Uke  a  rush  of  mighty  wind, 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  midst  them  an  old  man 

With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blindi 
Halted  before  the  gate,  and,  in  his  shroud, 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud.* 

xxiv. 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tossed; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  fialce, 
And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  entered  more  by  him  or  Sin, 

With  such  a  glance  of  supematiural  hate. 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 

He  pottered  '  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  Apostolic  skin  :*• 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor. 

Or  s(»nie  such  other  spiritual  liquor."" 

i.  hit  tthoir  ceUitiai  %kin. — \MS.  mu»£] 

11.   Or  som€  suih  other  sufierkumaH  ickor, — [J/5.  #ntJ«dL] 

I    [    Thrn  I  beheld  the   King.    Fiom  a  doud  which  oorered  the 
pavement 
His  reverend  form  uprose  :  heavenward  hit  Ujot  was  directed. 
Hcavenviard  hit  eves  were  raised,  and  heavenward  hb  arm 
were  directed." 

Tkt  Vitim,  <*..  BL] 

a.  [The  reading  of  the  NfS.  and  of  the  Likerai  ii  **  pottered.**    The 
cdiijoni  of  1 83 1,  183a.  1837.  etc.,  read  "pottered.**] 
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XXVI. 

The  very  Cherubs  huddled  all  together, 
Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon ;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 
And  formed  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt 

Around  their  poor  old  charge ;  who  scarce  knew  whither 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 

With  royal  Manes  (for  by  many  stories, 

And  true,  we  learn  the  Angels  all  are  Tories). 

XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 

Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-coloured  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Reached  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 

Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O'er  the  North  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound, 
By  Captam  Parry's  crew,  in  "  Melville's  Sound."  *■  * 

XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 

A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light,* 
Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 

Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowin^  fight : 
My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 

With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 

i.  By  Captain  Parry s  crervs .—[7**  Liberal,  iSaa.  i.  ix] 

I.  ["The  luminous  arch  had  broken  into  irrff^ulaf  niassei.  ftreanung 
with  much  rapidity  in  different  directions,  varying  continually,  in  shape 
and  interest,  and  extending  themselves  from  north,  by  the  east,  to 
north.  The  usual  pak  light  of  the  auron  strongly  resembled  that  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus ;  a  very  slight  tinge  of  red 
was  noticed  when  the  aurora  w;is  most  vivid,  but  no  oiner  colours  were 
visible.' — Sir  E.  Parry's  Voyage  in  1819-ao,  p.  135.] 

a.  [Compare  "  Methought  I  saw  a  fair  youth  borne  with  prodigious 
speed  through  the  hea^-ens.  who  gave  a  blast  to  his  trumpet  so  violent, 
that  the  radiant  beauty  of  his  countenance  was  In  part  disfigured  hf 
it."— Translation  of  Qi«evedo's  "  Dream  of  Skulls. '  by  G.  Tickiior, 
Hiitory  tf  Spanish  Literahtn,  18S8,  iL  34a] 
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Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 
Johanna  Southcote,*  or  Bob  Southey  raving.* 

XXIX. 

Twas  the  Archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  Angels  and  ArchangelSi  ainoe 

There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  Aogels*  Prince. 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evmce 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  tAtlr  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  ^lory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  hmi  from  whom  all  Glory 
And  Good  arise ;  the  portal  past — he  %iood  ; 

Before  him  the  young  Cherubs  aivd  ^uxi3  hoary— ^ 
(I  say  youfig^,  begging  to  be  understuod 

By  looks,  not  years ;  and  should  be  vmy  wxmf 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  Sl  VvXtrr, 
But  merely  that  they  seemed  a  little  fvictfter). 

XXXI. 

Tlie  Cherubs  and  the  Saints  bowed  down  before 

That  arch-angclic  Hierarch,  the  first 
C)f  Kssenccs  angelical  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god  ;  but  this  ne'er  nursed 
i'ride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 

t.  [Joanna  Southcou.  bom  17 w,  published  her  SafJk  ^  Wmdert, 

813-14.  died  Di-ccmbcr  ay.  1814.^ 

a.  [••  Kmincnt  on  a  hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  City  ; 

llranunK  afar  it  shone ;  iu  towers  and  cupolas  nsinf 

Iltgh  in   the  air  serene,  with  the  brightness  of  gold  ia  tbt 

fumaoe. 
Wl>ere  on  their  breadth  the  splendour  lav  intense  nnd 
d  a  short  thick 


Fan  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  1 

Like  the  burning  p)rropus  :  and  turrett  and  ( 

l*lA>ing  in  jets  of  light,  with  a  diamond-like  glofT  < 

The  Vuim.  <*..  Hr.] 

VOL.  IV.  a  c 
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Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  Viceroy  of  the  sky. 


XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre,  silent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  "  Champ  Clos  "  the  spheres. 

XXXIII. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 

From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a-year  or  so ; 

And  that  the  "  Sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  day. 
Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show 

From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  n-ay 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract,^ 
To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 
But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

*Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

1.  [See  Tke  Book  ef  Job  litcrnlly  translated  from  the  orifnnal  Hebrew, 
by  John  Mason  Good.  F.R.S.  (1764-1827).  London,  181a.  In  the 
"  Introductory  Dissertation,"  the  author  upholds  the  biographical  and 
historical  character  of  the  Book  of  Job  against  the  oontcations  of 
IVofessor  Michaelis  (Johann  David.  1717  1791).  The  noici  abound  id 
citations  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  tlic  Arub:c  venion.} 
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XXXY. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 
The  gate  of  Heaven  ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is  ^ 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss. 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bowed,  not  like  a  modem  beau. 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below  ^ 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend ; 
He  turned  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 

But  kindly ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend  *' 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  Noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  dvilian. 

XXXVII. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  thottld 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 

Ktcriial,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 
With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  History  mentions, 
Who  long  liave  "  jvaved  Hell  with  their  good  intentions."  ' 

I.    Crvsfiftj^  his  raJi.in!  r.rmi .—   .\fS.  rr,itrJ.] 

v..   Put  kindly  .   S.Ukan  mft .—    i/\.  rr.ivi/.] 

I.  ["llic  ^.itis  or  f;ateu.-\y5  of  Eastern  cities"  wtrre  used  as  "places 
for  pithlK:  drlit>cration.  administration  of  justice,  or  sodienoe  for  kin|pi 
an.l  n.iuons,  or  amUissatlonL*  Scr  l)fut.  irL  18.  "  Judgct  And  officers 
si)  lit  thou  make  thcr  m  all  thy  gatt^  .  .  .  and  thev  shall  Mftv  Uie 
^xoplr  vk:ih  ju&t  judgment."  llcnce  came  the  use  of  ine  wont  **  Porte** 
111  \pr.iking  of  ihc  (iovcrnmcni  of  Constantinople.— Smith's /Mr/.  i(f  tki 
bitU,  art.  "Gale.    J 

'  No  saint  in  the  course  of  his  reIi|(ious  warfare  was  more  1 


of  tht-  tmhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than  Dr.  lohmoB :  he  ttid  <NW 
day.  t  liking  to  an  acqti.untance  on  this  subject,  *Sir.  bell  is  paved  vWl 
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Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  Viceroy  of  the  sky. 


xxxii. 

He  and  the  sombre,  silent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill  j 

Siicli  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either's  eyej  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  **  Champ  Clos"  the  spheres. 

XXXIIL 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space  i  we  know 

From  Job,  that  Satan  bath  the  power  to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a-year  or  so  ; 

And  that  the  "  Sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay, 
Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show 

From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil — ^but  'twould  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV* 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract,> 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact^ 

But  a  true  narrative  ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick* 

'Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision, 

t.  [See  The  B^k  qf/ai  literally  translated  from  ibe  oH^tnal  Hebrew, 
by  Joha  M^iion  Good,  F.  R,S,  {i7&4'i827),  London,  i@ia.  !ii  the 
"  iDtroductory  Dissertation,"  the  author  upholds  the  biof^raphical  and 
historical  character  of  the  fkx>k  of  Job  against  the  cot&ieniions  of 
Professor  Michaelis  IJohann  David»  1717-1791).  The  notes  ibound  la 
citations  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  tht  Arabic  version,] 
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XXXV, 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  Heaven  ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is  ^ 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Micbael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect:  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness^ 

XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bowed,  not  like  a  modem  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend. 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below  ^ 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend; 
He  turned  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 

But  kindly ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend  ^'' 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  Noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian* 


XXXV  tr. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  should 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 

With  belter  sense  and  hearts,  whom  History  mentions, 

Who  long  have  "  paved  Hell  witli  their  good  intentions,"  ^ 

i*  Crossing- hij  radiant  arms , — [MS,  eniitit^ 

IL  Butkindiy;  Sitthan  met .—{MS.  erased.] 

I,  ["The  gaL€5  or  gateways  of  Eastern  cities"  were  used  as  **plcicei 
for  public  ddiberatioti,  administmtion  of  justice,  or  audience  Tor  kings 
and  nations,  or  amtmssadors."  See  Af»A  3rvi,  i8,  "Judges  and  oflkers 
ill  ait  thou  mak^J  thee  jn  all  Lhy  g;aies  .  .  .  and  ihey  shall  judge  the 
people  with  just  judgment."  Hence  came  the  use  of  the  word  '*  Porte  " 
in  speaking  of  the  Government  of  Con slanlinoplc.— Smith 'sZJf^/*  of  Ike 
SUie,  art  '*  Gat&"] 

3.  [**  No  saint  in  the  course  of  his  religious  w^are  was  more  sensible 
of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than  Dr*  Johnson  \  he  said  one 
day.  talking  to  an  acqiiammnce  on  this  subjtwt,  'Bir,  hell  is  paved  with 
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Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  Viceroy  of  the  sky. 


XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre,  silent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  fnend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  cither's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  •*  Champ  Clos  "  the  spheres. 

XXXIII. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 

From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a-year  or  so ; 

And  that  the  "  Sons  of  God,"  Hke  those  of  clay. 
Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show 

From  die  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract,* 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 

But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

*Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

1.  [See  The  Book  of  Job  literally  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
by  John  Mason  Good,  F.R.S.  (1764-1827),  London,  1812.  In  the 
••  Introductory  Dissertation,"  the  author  upholds  the  biographical  and 
historical  character  of  the  Book  of  Job  against  the  contentions  of 
Professor  Michaelis  (Johann  David,  1717-1791).  The  notes  abound  in 
citations  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Arabic  version.] 


xxxv> 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  Heaven  j  like  eastern  thresholds  is  * 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  thisj 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect ;  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI, 

The  Archangel  bowed,  not  like  a  modem  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below  *■ 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend; 
He  turned  as  to  au  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend^'' 
With  more  hauteur^  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  Noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian* 

XXXVSL 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  should 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  History  mentions^ 

Who  long  have  "  paved  Hell  with  their  good  intentions*"  ^ 

i,  Ctx^ssing  kii  radtitni  arms . — {XfS.  rrasfit 

II  Butkirtdiy;  Sathan  met .—[MS.  fnrr^vf,] 


I,  ["The  gates  or  git te ways  of  E.i5lcrn  cities"  were  used  fts  "  pJaces 
for  publio  delibe>ation«  adminislration  of  jtisttce,  or  *iudience  for  khig^s 
and  nAtiODSi  or  Ambassadors. "  Stt  Deui.  xvL  i8,  "  Judg«  and  oflic<<r9 
simk  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  g;&tes  ,  r  >  af»d  Cht^v  shall  jud^  lUi; 
people  with  just  judgmenu"  Hetice  came  ihc  use  of  the  word  "  Porie" 
ill  speaking  of  the  Govcrnmem  of  Constantinople. --Smith 'sZJi^/.  ef  iki 
Silfie,  art.  '*Gate.''] 

a.  ['*  No  saint  in  the  course  of  his  rdigiotw  warfare  was  mori?  sensibk 
of  tht!  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he  said  one 
day.  talking  to  an  acfiiiAintance  on  this  subject,  *  Sif ,  heU  is  p«v«d  with 
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zxxvin. 


Michael  began :  "  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man, 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord?    ^Vhat  ill 

Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 
That  thou  canst  claim  him  ?  Speak  I  and  do  thy  will, 

If  it  be  just :  if  in  this  earthly  span 
He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 

His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 

And  he  is  thine ;  if  not — ^let  him  have  way." 

XXXIX. 

"  Michael ! "  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  "  even  here 
Before  the  gate  of  Him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  my  subject :  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 
To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reigned  o'er  millions  to  ser\'e  me  alone. 

XL. 

"  Look  to  (nir  earth,  or  rather  miru;  it  was, 
Once^  more  thy  master's :  but  I  triumph  not 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest;  nor,  alais  1 
Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things : 

I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings, 

XLI. 

•*  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  my  right  as  Lord :  and  even  had 

I  such  an  inclination,  'twere  (as  you 
Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bad, 

good  intentions.'"  Compare  "HoU  is  full  of  good  meaniags  and 
wishes."  Jacula  Prudentum,  Ijy  George  Herbert,  ed.  1651.  p.  ii ; 
Boswell's  Lifi  <^ Johnson,  1876,  \\  450,  nott  5.] 
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That  Hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more  mad 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLII. 

"  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again : 

\Vhen  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor  worm 

Regan  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign, 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form, 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 
Of  Ocean  called  him  king :  through  many  a  storm 

His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  Time ; 

For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  dime.' 

XLIII. 

**  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  old : 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm. 

And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold. 
How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm ;  * 

How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 
The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 

The  meanest  hearts ;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 

Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

XLIV. 

*'   Tis  tnif,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 
( I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 

So  lei  him  !)e  consumed.     From  out  the  jiast 
Of  a^(  s,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 

Of  nionari  hs— from  the  bloody  rolls  amassed 
Of  Sin  and  SlaiiglUer — from  the  Csesars'  school, 

1,  Conjp,^rr  — 

••  Noi  ciu'*  ot  i\ucc  in  our  rough  Uland's  story 
I  he  pvUh  of  iJuty  has  become  ihc  path  of  glory.** 

Tennyson  »  044  on  tkt  Death  i^ tkt  Dukt  of  WeUimjf/m.] 

2.  J'lm  Stuart.  Karl  of  Bute  (1717-1793).  was  Secretary  of  Scalt 
March  a>.  1761.  and  Prime  Minister  May  ag.  1769— April,  1763,  For 
thr  f^f^neral  eMimate  of  the  inthience  which  Bute  ezcrdsed  on  Um  yooBf 
k  n){.  vx  a  caricature  entitled  "  I'he  Royal  Dupe**    Wright,  pi  ■85), 

/>!./.  </.\ii/.  Bto^.,  art.  "George  111."! 
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Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 

More  drenched  with  gore,  more  cumbered  with  the  slain. 

XLV. 

"  He  ever  warred  with  freedom  and  the  free : 
Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

So  that  they  uttereid  the  word  '  Liberty  i ' 

Foimd  Geoige  the  Third  their  first  opponent.     Whose 

History  was  ever  stained  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes?*- 

I  grant  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 

His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want ; 

XLVI. 

"  I  know  he  was  a  conf^tant  consort ;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 
As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board, 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Millions  who  found  him  what  Oppression  chose. 

XLVII. 

"The  New  World  shook  liim  off;  the  Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  hb  prepared,  if  not 

Completed  :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 

Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 
Who  slee]),  or  despots  who  have  now  foigot 

A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 

Upon  the  thrones  of  earth ;  but  let  them  quake  I 

XLVIII. 

"  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 
The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 

kpart  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,— *^ 
Freedom  to  worship^not  alone  your  Lord, 

L   With  bhod  and  debt .-{MS.] 

U.  ^  put  o/tkai  wkkh  thiy  held  aii^old,^MS,  trased,) 
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Michael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter  1    Cold 
Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorred 
The  foe  to  Catholic  participation  * 
In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLIX. 

^  True  I  he  allowed  them  to  pray  God ;  but  as 
A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 

\Vhich  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  Saints  in  awe.** 

But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place 
And  cried, "  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 

Ere  Heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 

While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damned  myself  1 


"  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  ^  is  no  sinecure) 
Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam-bigot  range** 

The  azure  fields  of  Heaven,  of  that  be  sore  I  * 
"  Saint ! "  replied  Satan,  "  you  do  well  to  avenge 

The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure; 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
ril  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  Heaven  1 " 

LI. 

Here  Michael  interposed :  "  Good  Saint !  and  Devil  I 
Pray,  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 

Saint  Teter  !  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 
Satan  !  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 

i.    TAjh  w  /kri  HmJ  old .—[.1/5.  troitdJ] 

I.  [George  III.  resisted  Catholic  EmandpAtion  In  1795.  **Th« 
more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  I  feel  Uie  danger  of  the  pro- 
jiovil"— letter  10  Pitt.  Febniary  6,  1795.  Again,  February  I.  llDi. 
•This  principle  of  duty  must  iherrfore  prevent  roe  from  diacusstng  any 
pro(xjsition  [to  admit  '  Catholics  and  Dissentert  to  oAoes,  and 
Catholics  to  Parliament]  tending  to  destroy  the  groundwork  [that 
all  who  held  em  ploy  menu  in  the  State  must  be  members  oC  the  QuBeh 
of  England]  of  our  happy  constitution."    Finally,  in  1807,  be  <* 


o(  ministers  "a  posiuve  assurance  that  they  woold  never  agaia  BR^ 
poae  to  htm  any  concession  to  the  Catholica."~S«e  l^ft  4^^^*  ^■■'^ 
^unhope.  1879.  tl  434.  461 ;  Diet.  §(  Nat,  Bi^g.,  art.  "QMrgt  III.'^ 
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And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level :  «• 

Even  Saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  b  session 
Have  you  got  more  to  say?" — "No." — ^"If  you  please, 
I'll  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 

LII. 

Then  Satan  turned  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 

Which  stured  with  its  electric  qualities 
Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 

Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies; 
Infernal  Uiunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 

In  all  the  planets — ^and  Hell's  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions.' 

LIII. 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damned  souls 

As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 
Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  pst,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 
Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  Hell  assigned ;  but  where  their  inclination 
Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 
They  may  range  freely — ^being  damned  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 

Stuck  in  their  loins ;  •  or  like  to  an  "  entnf "  "• 
Up  the  back  staiis,  or  such  free-masonry. 

i.  And  inttrrupHoH  of  your  speech. — [J/S.  erased,'] 
ii.  Stuck  in  their  buttocks .—{XtS,  erased.] 

1.  ["  Which  into  hollow  engines  long  and  round, 

Tliick-rammed  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate."  etc. 

Paradiu  Lost,  vi.  4S4,  j^.] 

2.  [A  gold  kejr  is  part  of  the  insignia  of  office  of  the  Lord  ChaiiilMf^ 
lain  and  other  court  officials.  In  Plate  17  of  Francis  Sandlbnl's 
History  of  the  Cortmation  ef  fames  the  Secomd^  1687,  Henry  MordunM, 
Earl  of  Peterborow.  who  carries  the  sceptre  of  Kinf  Edwaid.  li  1^ 
presented  y$i\\\\  a  key  hanging  from  his  belt    He  was  Fir«  Qnom  of 
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I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Being  clay  myself.    Let  not  those  spirits  be 
Offend^  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 
We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these.** 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  Heaven  to  HeD — 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckoned 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second. 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 
The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beaconed, 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year. 

If  that  the  sumnur  is  not  too  severe :  ^ 

LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell — 'twas  half  a  minute ; 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  packed  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ;  ■* 

But  then  their  Telegraph  is  less  sublimie,' 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Satan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  dime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  Devil  not  half  a  day. 

LVII. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appeared 

i.   For  tkfin  art  honours  nohUr far  than  tkeie,^MS.  mrjM/.] 
ji.  lUfote  they  make  their  jommty,  ert  begin  it, — \MS,  tfmjn^J 

ihr  Smlc  an<l  (icntlrinnn  of  the   Brtichambar.     'Xhc  Qoeen'i  Vice- 
ihamtxTliin.  who  ap{)r;ir^  in  another   part  of  Uie  prooemoQ,  also 

I.  It  IS  (lOKsihlc  that  nyron  was  thinking  of  Horace  Walpole'i 
f.tnous  uuip.  "  I  he  summer  has  set  in  >ikith  its  astial  Mverity.**    But,  of 

II  ursr.  tne  meaninf^  is  that,  owing  to  excessive  and  aboonud  fogs,  the 
:ummer  giUlng  might  have  to  l^e  pretennitted.] 

3  [t-or  thr  invention  of  the  electric  telegrapn  before  the  date  of  Uiif 
poem.  >rc  Sir  tram  IS  Hem  a  Ids,  F.H.S.,  ami  his  Works  in  cmm§fti0m 
u'tth  Flectrtt  Teletraphy  in  i8i6.  by  J.  Sime.  1803.  Dot  die  "Tele- 
graph' to  which  B>ron  refers  was.  probably,  the  lemapliore  (fjrooi 
Ixmdon  to  Portsmouth),  which,  according  to  [Sir]  Jahn  Banov,  Ikt 
Sireiary  of  the  Admiralty,  rendered  "telegraphs  of  aay  kind  BOW 
wholly  unnecessary  "  \yid*  ibid.^  p.  10).] 
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(I've  seen  a  something  Uke  it  in  the  skies 

In  the  ^gean,  ere  a  squall) ;  it  neared. 
And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tacked,  and  steered,^ 
Or  was  steered  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer ; 

LVIIL 

But  take  your  choice) :  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud ; 

And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud  I     No  land  ere  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  nimierous  as  the  heavens  saw  these  ;*^ 
They  shadowed  with  their  myriads  Space  ;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese/ 
(If  nations  may  be  likened  to  a  goose), 
And  realised  the  phrase  of  "  HeU  broke  loose."  ^ 

LIX. 

Here  crashed  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 
Who  damned  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 

There  Paddy  brogued  *'  By  Jasus !"— *^  What*s  your  wulW 
The  temperate  Scot  exclaimed  :  the  French  ghost  swore 

In  certain  terms  I  shan*t  translate  in  full, 
As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  war,"*- 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

"  Oar  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

Beside  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutchj  and  Dane ; 
In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades 

!.  No  !and  was  n^er  mx^mtid 

By  l&cuiis  us  ik4 1/^apef^  np^artd  ty  tk£se* — [MS.  ^asid.} 
il  And  many-laKguijged  rriti  roere  liJke  wild gtix. — [Erased.^ 
iiL   Tkmigh  tkejirst  Hackney  will .— [ifS.] 

I.  [Compare,  for  similarity  of  soimd — 

"It  plunged  atid  tacked  and  veer^." 

Ancitmi  Marinert  pL  iii  tine  15&] 
3.  [Compare— 

**  Wherefore  with  thee 
Came  not  all  Hdl  broke  loose?" 

Paradise  L^si,  Iv,  917,  910*] 
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From  Otaheite*s  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 
Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 

Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign,^ 
Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades :  ^ 

All  summoned  by  this  grand  "  subpoena,"  to 

Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damned  like  me  or  you. 

LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale, 
As  Angels  can ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 

He  turned  all  colours — as  a  peacock's  tail. 
Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  skylight 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale, 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

LXI  I. 

Then  he  addressed  himself  to  Satan :  "  Why— 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  1  deem  you,  tboii^ 

Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a/err^^io/foe; 

Our  difference  is  pcUtical^  and  I 
Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

You  know  my  great  respect  for  you :  and  this 

Makes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  amiss — 

Lxin. 
"  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 

My  call  for  witnesses?     I  did  not  mean 
Thai  you  should  half  of  Earth  and  Hell  produce ; 

'  lis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean. 
True  testimonies  are  enough  :  we  lose 

Our  Time,  nay,  our  Eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence  :  if  we 
Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortahty." 

i.  k<ady  to  mtar  the  iause  of  all  tluir  pain,'-{Bra$cd^ 

I.  [In  the  game  of  ombre  the  ace  of  tpades,  spadiiU,  rmnks  at  tbm 
b«t  trump  card,  and  kasto,  the  ace  of  duba,  ranks  at  tiM  IbM  btit 
trump  card.     (For  a  descriptioo  of  ombre,  lec  Pop«'t  Rtf$  ^tkt  Ltdk^ 
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LXIV. 

Satan  replied,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view : 

I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 
\^th  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 

Already ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 
Late  jilajesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 

Upon  a  point  of  form  :  you  may  dispose 

Of  him ;  I've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows ! " 

LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  Demon  (late  called  "  multifaced  "  ^ 
By  multo-scribbling  Southey).    **  Then  we'll  call 

One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Aroimd  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 

The  rest,"  quoth  Michael :  "  Who  may  be  so  graced 
As  to  speak  first?  there's  choice  enough — ^who  shall 

It  be  ?  "    Then  Satan  answered,  "  There  are  many ; 

But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any." 

LXVI. 

A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  Sprite  * 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng. 

Dressed  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite ; 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 

I.  ["  '  Caitifis,  are  ye  dumb?'  cried  the  multifaced  Demon  in  anger.** 

Vision  of  Judgement,  v.] 

a.  ["  Beholdinf^  the  foremost, 

Him  by  the  cast  of  his  eye  obhque.  I  knew  as  the  firebrand 
Whom  the  unthinking  populace  held  for  their  idol  and  hero, 
Lord  of  Misrule  in  his  day." 

Ibid.,  V. 

In  Hogarth's  caricature  (the  original  pen-and-ink  sketch  is  in  the 
"  Rowfant  Library  :  "  see  Cruikshank's  frontispiece  to  Catalogue,  z886) 
Wilkes  squints  more  than  "  a  gentleman  should  squint."  The  costume 
— long  coat,  waistcoat  buttoned  to  the  neck,  knee-breeches,  and  stock- 
ings— is  not  unpleasing,  but  the  expression  of  the  face  is  something 
between  a  leer  and  a  sneer.  Walpole  [Letters,  1858,  vii.  274)  describes 
another  portrait  (by  Zoffani)  as  "a  delightful  piece  of  Wilkes  looking 
— ^no,  SQuinting  tenderly  at  his  daughter.  It  is  a  caricatiu*e  of  the  DevU 
acknowledging  Miss  Sin  in  Milton."] 
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By  people  in  the  next  world ;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam's,  ri^ht  or  wrong, 
From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 
Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote.^ 


LXVII. 

The  Spirit  looked  around  upon  the  crowds 
Assembled,  and  exclaimed,  **  My  friends  of  all 

The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds ; 
So  let's  to  business :  why  this  genend  call  ? 

If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 
And  'tis  for  an  election  that  they  bawL 

Behold  a  candidate  with  unturned  coat  1  ^ 

Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote  ?  " 

Lxvni. 

<*  Sir,"  replied  Michael,  "  you  mistake ;  these  tfatngt 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august ;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  jrou  know." 
"  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings,'*'* 

Said  Wilkes,  <'are  Cherubs ;  and  that  soul  bdow 
Ix>oks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older — bless  me  !  is  he  blind?" 

lAIX. 

"  He  is  wliai  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
I)ej)cnds  uj>on  his  deeds,"  the  Angel  said ; 

"  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Oives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

To  hft  itself  against  the  loftiest."—"  Some," 
Said  Wilkes,  **  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead. 

For  such  a  hberty — and  I,  for  one, 

Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun." 

i.   //  ska//  Ar  mu  tfuy'lljiiui  tkt  trusiitsi  patriti.-^MS,  #mMl.] 
ii.  Sdid  Wilkes  fit  dotu  as  mmck  hef^rt.-^MS.  cnt«A] 

t    f  For  ih<?  "  Coan  "  skirts  of  the  FInt  Empire,  tee  Um 

and  (jillray  s  and  ko>*Und»on'»  cmricaturcs/ai/t«.j 
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LXX. 

"  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 
To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  Archangel.     "  Why," 

Replied  the  spirit,  "  since  old  scores  are  past, 
Must  I  turn  evidence  ?    In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last,^ 
With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :   in  the  sky 

I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXI. 

"  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling  ; 

But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  Bute  and  Grafton,^  and  shall  be  imwilling 

To  see  him  punished  here  for  their  excess. 
Since  they  were  both  damned  long  ago,  and  still  in 

1.  [On  his  third  return  to  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  October  8, 1774, 
Wilkes  took  his  seat  (December  2)  without  opposition.  In  the  follow- 
ing February,  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  he  endeavoived  to  induce 
the  House  to  rescind  the  resolutions  passed  January  19,  1764,  under 
which  he  had  been  expelled  from  Parliament,  and  named  as  b^phe- 
mous,  obscene,  etc.  Finally.  May,  178a,  he  obtained  a  iubttantial 
majority  on  a  division,  and  the  obnoxious  resolutions  were  ordered  to 
be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  House.] 

2.  [Bute,  as  leader  of  the  king's  party,  was  an  open  enemy ;  Grmflon, 
a  half-hearted  friend.  Ilie  duke  (1736-18x1)  would  have  visited  him 
in  the  Tower  (1763).  "to  hear  from  himself  his  own  story  and  his 
defence ; "  but  rejected  an  appeal  which  Wilkes  addressed  to  hira 
(May  3)  to  become  surety  for  bail.  He  feared  that  such  a  st«>  might 
"  come  under  the  denomination  of  an  insult  on  the  Crown."  A  writ  of 
Habtas  Corpus  (sec  line  8)  was  applied  for  by  Lord  Temple  and  others, 
and,  May  6,  Wilkes  was  discharged  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  on  the 
ground  of  privilege.  Three  ye;irs  later  (November  i,  1766),  on  his 
return  from  Italy.  Wilkes  sought  to  obtain  Gr.ifton's  protection  and 
interest ;  but  the  duke,  though  he  consulted  Cliatham.  and  laid  V\  ilkes's 
letter  before  the  King,  decided  to  "take  no  notice"  of  this  second 
appeal.  In  his  Autobio^aph^  Grafton  is  careful  to  define  "the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  "  of  Nfr.  Wilkes,  and  to  explain  that  be  was  not  "one 
of  his  intimates" — a  caveat  which  warrants  the  statement  of  Junius  that 
"as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  greatt-st  misfortune  of  his  life, 
that  you  should  have  so  many  com{>ensations  to  make  in  the  closet  for 
your  former  friendship  with  him.  Your  gracious  Master  understands 
your  character  ;  and  makes  you  a  persecutor  because  you  have  been 
a  friend"  ("  Letter  (xii.)  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,"  Mav  30,  X769). — 
Memoirs  of  Augustus  Henry,  Third  Duke  of  GraftiM^  by  bir  W.  Anson, 
Bart.,  D.C.L.,  1898,  pp.  190-197. J 
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Their  place  below :  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 
And  vote  his  habeas  carpus  into  Heaven." 

LXXII. 

"  \mitsr  said  the  Devil,  "  I  understand  all  this ; 

You  turned  to  half  a  courtier '  ere  you  died, 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry  ;  you  forget  that  Af> 

Reign  is  concluded ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you've  lost  your  labour. 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXII  I. 

"  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 
When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way, 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day,** 

With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt,   • 
His  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 

That  fellow  even  in  Hell  breeds  farther  ills ; 

m  have  him  gagged— 'Xims  one  of  his  own  Bills.* 

i.    Wkfrt  Beetuhih  u^  duty .~[A/5.  tfrvMA] 

T.  [In  1774  Wilkes  was  elected  Lord  Maror.  and  in  Uie  Ibllowiaf 

spring  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  prevnt  to  the  King  a  remonstranoe  froni  the 
Livery  af^inst  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  America.  Walpole 
(April  17,  1775,  ^fff^i'  1803.  vi.  257)  says  that  "he  used  his  triumph 
with  modrraijon— m  modern  Unf^uage  with  good  breeding.**  The  Knur 
1^  sdid  to  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  his  demeanour.  In  his  ol3 
age  (1790)  he  voted  ag.iinst  tlje  Whigs,  A  pasquinade,  written  bv 
Sheridan.  Tickcll.  and  Lord  John  Town^hend.  anticipated  the  devils 


in!»:nu.ition» — 


"Johnnv  Wilkes.  Johnny  Wilkes, 

1  Ijou  greatest  of  bilks. 
\\n\\  changetl  are  the  notrs  vou  now  sing  I 

Your  fanned  '  Fojty-ftve 

Is  prcrogati\-e. 
And  your  blasphemy  '  God  save  the  King ' ! 


Johnnv  Wilkes. 
d  your  oUsph 


And  your  bUsphemy.  *  God  save  the  King '  I" 
W'tlkfs.  SkrnJan,  Fox,  by  W.  F.  Rae.  1S74,  pp.  13a,  133.] 

3.  '"In  consequence  of  Kyd  Wake's  attack  upon  the  Kiar.  two  Acts 
wkere  introduced  ^thc  "Treason"  and  "Sedition  Bills,**  Nof^ 
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LXXIV. 

*'  Call  Junius  1 "    From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalked,* 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze, 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walked 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aenal  ease, 

But  were  all  rammed,  and  jammed  (but  to  be  balked, 
As  we  shall  see),  and  jostled  hands  and  knees, 

Like  wind  compres^sed  and  pent  within  a  bladder, 

Or  like  a  human  colic,  whidi  is  sadder.*- 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came — a  tall,  thm,  greyJiaiied  figure, 
That  looked  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earSi;** 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth ; 

Now  it  waxed  little,  then  again  grew  bigger,"*- 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant — to  wAaf^  none  could  say. 

i.  Or  in  tkt  kumam  cholic  — ->. — [MS,  erased,"] 

it   Which  looked  as  *twere  a  phamiom  even  on  earth,— {MS.  ermted,'] 

iii.  New  it  seemed  little^  now  a  little  bigger. — [MS,  ermted.'] 

November  lo.  1795],  caUed  the  Pitt  and  Grenville  Acts,  for  better 
securing  the  King's  person  "  {Diary  of  H,  C.  RoHneem^  iStei  L  39^ 
"The  first  of  these  bills  [  The  Plot  Discovered,  WIr.,  by  &  T.  Coleridge. 
November  s8,  1795,  Essays  on  his  own  Times,  18501  i.  56]  li  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  the  scooiid  to  soother 
the  libertv  of  speech."  The  "Devil"  feared  that  Wilkes  had  been 
"  gagged    for  good  and  nlL] 

X.  ["  Who  might  the  other  be,  his  comrade  in  gailt  and  in  sullerinf . 
Brought  to  the  proof  like  him.  and  sbrinlung  like  him  from  the 

trial? 
Nameless  the  libeller  lived,  and  shot  his  arrows  in  darkness ; 
Undetected  he  passed  lo  the  grave,  and  leaving  behind  him 
Noxious  works  on  earth,  and  the  pest  of  an  evU  example. 
Went  to  the  world  be^nd.  where  no  oflences  are  hidden. 
Masked  had  he  been  m  his  life,  and  now  a  visor  of  troo, 
Rivetted  round  his  head,  had  abolished  bis  features  for  ever. 
Speechless  the  slanderer  stood,  and  turned  bis  face  from  the 

Monarch. 
Iron-bound  as  It  was  ...  so  insupportalihr  dreadful 
Soon  or  late  to  conscious  guilt  is  the  eve  01  the  injured." 

f'ision  of  Judgement^  v.] 
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LXXVU 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 
Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were; 

The  Devil  himself  seemed  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 
They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  there ; 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press. 
They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one  could  swear 

He  was  his  father ;  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother : 

LXXVII, 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight. 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife ;  ^  but  the  wight  ** 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  mcreased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin. 

LXXVII  I. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  Mr, 
Presto !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  oo. 
It  varied,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 

I.  A  doctor,  a  man- midwife . — [J/5.  rnUM^] 

I.  [^Thc  I>etters  of  Junius  have  been  attributed  to  more  than  fifty 
authors.  Among  the  more  famous  are  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
Cieorge  SackviUc.  Sir  I^hihp  Francis,  iulmund  Burke,  John  Dnaolaf, 
Lord  Ashburton.  John  Home  I'cxikc.  Hugh  Bovd.  Goorgo  Chalmcra, 
etc.  Of  Junius,  Hyron  wrote,  m  his  Journal  of  November  tj,  itlj, 
"  I  don  t  know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junhis  be  yet  deui?  .  •  . 
the  man  must  be  aUve.  and  will  never  die  witbotU  the  dttrloiuw*' 
[Letters.  1893.  ii.  334} :  but  an  article  (by  Brougbmm)  in  lb«  MdMmtwk 
A'et'iew.  vol.  ixuc.  p.  94.  on  TAe  Identity  of  fmntms  wUM  a  DUiim' 
gutihed  lAxing  Character  estabiisMtd  (see  LetUn,  1900^  iv.  uo),  mods 
to  have  almost  (xrsuaded  bim  that  "  Francis  is  junhis."  (For  a  rtrnmi 
of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  identity  oi  Junius  with  Ftmdk, 
see  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  article  in  the  Diet,  ef  Nai,  Bitgrmpkft  VtL 
"  Francis."  See.  too.  /history  of  En^Umd  in  ike  Eifkitrntk  Cmhuy^ 
by  W.  E.  II.  Ixcky.  1887.  iii.  931-255.  For  a  teniBi  of  artklet  (fe 
W.  Fraser  Kae)  against  this  tbeory,  see  Atkfimmmm^  iSSt.  tt.  19a,  a^, 
319.  The  question  is  still  being  debated.  See  The  Piramtis  Ittltn, 
with  a  note  on  the  Junius  Controversy,  by  C.  F.  Keary,  1901.)] 

VOL.  IV. 

2  L 
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(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 

Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  f  other ; 
Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  tadc,*- 
At  this  epistolary  "  Iron  Mask."  ^ 


LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem— 
"  Three  gentlemen  at  once  "  '  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop) ;  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one;  now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  him ;  and  now  a  tluck  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — ^like  fogs  on  London  days : 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fimde8» 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

LXXX. 

I've  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown  ; 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear  I 
'Tis,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call,* 
Was  really — truly — nobody  at  all. 

I.  Till  curiosity  became  a  iask.'--{AfS,  eraud.l 
ii.  //  is  thai  he ^.— [J/A'.  erased.] 

I.  [The  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask."  or,  more  oonecUy,  the  "Man  in 
the  Black  Velvet  Mask."  has  been  identified  with  Count  Erode  AbioqIo 
Mattioli,  Secretary  of  State  at  the  COurt  of  Ferdinando  Carlo  Oonaaa, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Mattioli  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  at  the 
instance  of  Louis  XIV.  was  seised  bj  the  Marochal  Catinat,  May  a. 
1679,  and  confined  at  Pinerola  He  was  deported  to  the  Ilei  Sdnte- 
Marguerite,  March  19,  1694,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Ba^lBe, 
September  18,  1698.  He  died  November  z^  1703.  Baron  Hcisi  wm 
the  first  to  solve  the  m^tery.  Chambner.  Rooz-FaiUlac,  Dekwt. 
O.  A.  Ellis  (see  a  notice  m  the  Quart,  Rev,,  June,  1896,  voL  ssxIt.  dl 
19),  and  others  take  the  same  view.  (See,  for  oonfinnatkm  of  tins 
theory,  an  article  L Homme  au  Masque  de  Velofurs  Noir,  in  the  Xepm 
Historique,  by  M.  FranU  Funck-Brentano,  November,  Dcoeraber,  1894, 
torn.  56.  pp.  951-305.)] 

a.  [See  fke  Rivals,  act  iv.  k.  ii.] 
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LXXXI. 

\  I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 

Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 
I  Them  written  without  h^ds ;  and  books,  we  see, 
Are  filled  as  well  without  iht  latter  too : 
And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due, 
Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,^  will  bother 
The  world  to  say  if  /Acre  be  mouth  or  author, 

LXXXII. 

**  And  who  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  the  Archangel  said. 

"  For  Mtf/  you  may  consult  my  title-page,"  ■ 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 

"  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now." — "  Canst  thou  upbraid,** 

Continued  Michael,  "  George  Rex,  or  aU^ge 
Aught  further  ?  "    Junius  answered,  *'  You  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  A/x  answer  to  my  letter : 

LXXXIII. 

"  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast** 
The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb.** 

'*  Repent'st  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  **  of  some  past 
Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 

lliyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true  ?    Thou  wast 
Too  bitter — is  it  not  so  ? — in  thy  gloom 

Of  passion  ?  " — "  Passion  ! "  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

**  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him* 

i.  Afy  charf^r  is  upon  record  and  wiJI  last 

I cngrr  than  vtll  his  lamufUatiom. — [.t/5.  tra9td,'\ 

I.  [The  Delta  of  the  Niger  U  a  rast  alluvial  rooran,  covered  with 
dfnie  forests  of  mangrove.  "  Along  the  whole  coast  .  .  .  Uiere  opens 
into  the  Atlantic  its  successive  estuaries,  whtch  navigatort  have  tcaredy 
been  able  to  numlirr."] 

a.  [The  tiilc-page  rtins  thus  :  "  Lefttrs  of  Junius^  Stmt  NmmimU 
Umhra."  That,  and  nothing  more  1  On  the  title-page  of  his  oopgr, 
across  the  motto,  S.  T.  Coleridge  wrote  this  sentence,  *'As  hs  MW 
dropped  the  mask,  so  he  too  often  used  the  poisoned  ilsgiis  of  tba 
nssassin.'  — .Uii<:r//4j»tiVi,  etc.,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  ed.  T.  Aibe^itts, 
P  341  ] 
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LXXXiy. 

"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written  :  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine ! "    So  spoke 

Old  "  Nominis  Umbra  ;  '*  and  while  speaking  yet, 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  "  Don't  forget 
To  call  George  Washington,  and  John  Home  Tooke, 

And  Franklin ; "  * — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirred. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  Cherubim  appointed  to  that  post. 
The  devil  Asmodeus  *  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  looked  as  if  his  journey  cost 
Some  trouble.    When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 

"Whafs  this?"    cried   Michael;    "why,  'tis  not  a 
ghost?" 
"  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  Incubus  ;  "  but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 

"  Confound  the  renegado !  ^     I  have  sprained 
My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy ;  *  one  would  think 

I.  [John  Home  Tooke  (17^1813).  as  an  opponent  of  the  American 
War,  and  as  a  promoter  of  the  Correspondinfi^  Society,  etc. ;  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  (1706-1790).  as  the  champion  otAmerican  Id  ' 


would  have  been  cited  as  witnesses  against  George  HI.] 

a.  [In  the  Diable  Boiteux  (1707)  of  Le  Sage,  Don  CIeo£u,  dinging 
to  the  cloak  of  Asmodeus,  is  carried  through  the  air  to  the  fmnmit  01 
San  Salvador.     Compare — 

"  Oh  !  could  Le  Sage's  demon's  gift 
Pe  realix'd  at  my  desire, 
This  night  my  trembling  form  he'd  lift. 
To  place  it  on  St.  Mary's  spire." 

Crania,  a  Mtdley,  stanza  L, 

Poetual  Works,  1898,  I  56,  n^  t.] 

3.  ["  But  what  he  most  detested,  what  most  filled  him  with  disrait. 
was  the  settled,  determined  malignity  of  a  reoegada"— 5>miidI  if 
WUliam  Swuth,  M,P.,  in  tJu  House  cf  Comwums,  Mardi  14.  1817. 
(See.  too.  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  renegado."  Poetic^  W^rkt.  1900, 
iiL  488.  HoUi.)] 

4.  [For  the  "  weight"  of  Southey's  quartos,  compare  Byron's  ncit  (1) 
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Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chained 
But  to  the  point ;  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 

Of  Skiddaw  (where  as  usual  it  still  rained), 
I  saw  a  taper,  £ar  below  me,  wink. 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — ^ 

No  less  on  History — than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVII. 

"  The  former  is  the  Devil's  scripture,  and 
The  latter  yours,  good  Michael :  so  the  aflUr 

Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 
I  snatched  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 

And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 
I've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 

At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 

I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea,"  * 

LXXXVII  I. 

Here  Satan  said,  "  I  know  this  man  of  old. 
And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here; 

A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 
Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 

But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 
Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear : 

We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 

With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

"  But  since  he's  here,  lei's  see  what  he  has  done." 
**  Done  I  "  cried  Asmodeus,  "  he  anticipates 

I.  /In  J  jKiiwinj^  nigh  I  caught  him  at  a  liheL — [A/5.  erasedJ] 

to  Htnti  from  Iloriict,  line  657,  ami  a  vah.int  of  lines  753-756.    •'That 
Irt  ihy  ponderous  quarto  Mcrp  and  stink "  (PoetkaJ  hV^Ai,  1898,  L 

43S.  f43)  1 

1.  ^^Compcire — 

••  IJul  for  the  children  of  the  *  Mi^ty  Mochcr't,' 
I  he  would-be  i»its.  and  can't*be  fentkfneo« 
I  leave  them  to  their  daily  *  lea  is  ready/ 
Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady.** 

Br^,  ttanca  btxrl  lines  5-a,  «Mr  mmit,  p.  i8>] 
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The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates> 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 
When  such  an  ass  ^  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates? *• 

"  Let's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he  has  to  say : 

You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 

xc. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 

By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 
Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 

His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow ;  * 
But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter. 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

xci. 

But  ere  the  spavined  dactyls  could  be  spurred 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay 
Both  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  foundered  verses  under  way. 
And  cried,  "  For  God's   sake  stop,  my  friend  1  'twere 

best—  * 
^Non  Diy  noil  homines ' — you  know  the  rest"  * 

i.  And  scrawls  as  though  he  were  hrad  clerk  to  the  "  Fates^ 
And  this  I  think  is  quite  enough  for  om€,'~[Erased.] 

1.  [Compare — 

•  •  One  leaf  from  Si-mth  7's  Laurels  may  explode 
All  his  combustibles. 

•  An  ass,  by  God  1 ' " 
A  Satire  on  Satirists,  etc.,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  1836,  p.  aa.] 

2.  ["There  is  a  chaunt  in  the  recitation  both  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworlh,  which  acts  as  a  spell  uix)n  the  hearers."— Hailill'i  My 
I-irst  Acquaintance  with  Poets  :  The  Ltbcral,  1823.  iL  2\,  46.] 

3.  [Compare  the  attitude  of  Minos  to  the  "pocf  in  Kielding*! 
Journey  from  This  World  to  the  Sext :  "The  poet  answered.  h« 
believed  if  Minos  had  read  his  works  he  would  set  a  higher  value  on 
them.    [The  poet  had  begg«rd  for  admittance  to  Elysium  on  the  score  of 
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XCII. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng, 
Which  seemed  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation; 

The  Angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion : 

The   Monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaimed,  ''What! 
what!* 

Pyt  •  come  again  ?    No  more — no  more  of  that  I  *• 


xcni. 

The  tumult  grew ;  an  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean — the  slava  fuar  now) ;  some  cried  "  Off,  off  I" 
As  at  a  farce ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate, 

The  Bard  Saint  Peter  prayed  to  interpose 

(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 


his  *  dnimAtic  works.'  Minos  dismissed  the  plea,  but  1 
informed  that  he  had  once  lent  the  whole  profits  of  A  beDeftt-alfllC  to  a 
friend.]  He  was  then  beginning  to  repeat,  but  Miaot  pushed  bim 
forward,  and  turning  his  back  to  him.  applied  himaelf  to  the  oeit 
passengers.'  —iVi;iir/ij/*/^/<i^<jn>i^.  1783,  roL  xii.  cap.  m  p.  17.] 

4.  ("  •  •  •  Mcdiocribus  esse  poetis 

Non  homines,  non  dl,  non  concesaere  columnae.** 

Horace.  Ep,  Ad  Pisomes,  lines  37a.  375.] 

5.  [I  or  ilic  Kmg  s  habit  of  duplicating  his  phrases,  compare— 

••  Whjtbrcnd.  is't  imr?    I  hear,  I  hear 
You  re  of  an  ancient  family  renowned. 
What?  v^hai  ?  Im  lold  that  youre  a  limb 
Of  iVm.  the  famous  fellow  I'^m  : 
\\  hai.  \Vhiil>read.  is  it  true  what  people  say? 
Son  of  a  koundhead  are  you  ?  hae  ?  h«  ?  hae  ? 

Tliirtielh  of  January  don't  you/nm/f 
Yes.  )es.  you  cat  Calfs  head,  you  eat  Calfl  bead.** 
IniiructioHs  to  a  CeUkraUd  Lamrmi, 

Peter  Pindar's  IfVnb.  iSta,  t.  49^ 

6.  Tor  Henn-  J.imc^  Pye  (i745->8i3).  see  Emgiuk  Avrfr.  aic,  Hm 

I  ...  /'^/i^aJ  \\  orJts.  1898,  i.  305.  note  I.] 
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XCIV. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favoured  knave ;  *-  ^ 
A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face. 

With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 
A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 

To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 
Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  tus  case ; 

But  that,  indeed,  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 

Quite  a  poetic  felony  "  de  seP 

xcv. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  stilled  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrowed; 

And  now  the  Bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause. 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

xcvi. 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he  said. 
He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  'twas  his  way 

Upon  all  topics ;  'twas,  besides,  his  bread. 
Of  which  he  buttered  both  sides ;  'twould  delay 

Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread). 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 

i.  an  ill-looking  knave.^MS,  Aitn/.] 

I.  ["Yesterday,  at  Holland  House,  I  was  introduced  to  Sombejr* 
the  best-looking  bard  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  To  have  that  poet's 
head  and  shoulders,  I  would  almost  haire  written  his  Sapphics,  tie  is 
certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to  look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and 
all  that,  and— /A<rr  is  his  eulogy.  "—Letter  to  Moore,  September  aj, 
i8t3«  Utters,  1898.  ii.  966. 

"  1  tiAvc  not  seen  the  Liberal,**  wrote  Soiithcy  to  Wvnn,  October  iS^ 
1823.  "  but  a  I^ecds  paper  has  bera  sent  me  .  .  .  including  among  its 
extracts  the  description  and  behaviour  of  a  certain  '  rnrfou*  He  liat 
not  offended  me  in  the  way  that  the  pious  painter  exasperated  tht 
Devil"  (1.^.  by  painting  him  "more  ugly  than  ever;"  see  Soolhqr'i 
Ballad  of  the  Pious  Painter,  Works,  1838.  vi.  64).] 
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To  name  his  works — ^hc  would  but  cite  a  few — *• 

"  Wat  Tyler  "— "  Rhymes  on  Blenheim  "— "  Waterloo."  * 

xcvii. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  Regicide ;  * 
He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 

He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide, 
And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever ; 

For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried  • 
Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever ; 

Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin — 

Had  turned  his  coat — and  would  have  turned  his  skin. 

xcvni. 
He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had  called 

i.  Ht  tktrtfort  wai  content  to  ciU  a  few. — [A/5.  enued,] 
I.  [Soulhev's  ••  Battle  rW  Rlci^bcmi  "  wa*  puyi^K,  4ffi$uai 

Amtkoic/pt  or  1800.  pp.  34-37.  it  ii  quotpii  at  ^enffth.  a\  ^  reutiblic^a 
and  seditious  poem,  in  ibc  Prr/a^  tO  &n  csditiOA  it  IIW  T/itr,  pivA> 
lished  by  W.  Hone  in  lit?  I  Mtd  U  IS  ftb^  iii«ttHi«d  iO  tm  '' AppMU^'* 
entitled  TJU Stripling  Bofk^  ^mAftiMt  ImuwfaH,  MmA9b  ilOdMr 
edition  issued  in  the  saiiM  jmr  hf  Jotka  Faffbon*  TN  amoft  Mli 
motif  oi  these  excellent  ifijnia  H  MQ-fMlriOlk  If  noi  iMOMllail,  bn, 
for  some  reason,  the  poem  bajl  b»»  copiidtf^d  liii|iif^>iftot  far  ifct  yOBftg, 
and  is  included  in  martr  '*  P^etfV  Boofcs "  fcf  idlNiM  71^  ^urt 
Pilgfima^  to  Waterloo-  ^.w  putitithcd  in  litd,  not  lOQf  bttfopt  dM 
resuscitation  of  Wat  TyUr.\ 
a.  r  Vide  ante,  p.  483.1 

X  ["He  has  written  iVat  Tyler,  find  taken  the  olVioe  of  poet  UiuraiM 
— he  has.  m  the  !.iff  of  Henry  Ktrke  White  (see  Bjrron's  note  imfrm\, 
il«'nominato<l  rcviovking  'the  ungentle  craft,'  and  has  become  a  reviewer 
—  hr  WIS  one  of  the  projectors  of  a  scheme  called  *  pnntisocraqr,'  for 
humg    nil    things,    irjcluding    women,    in    common    {ftery 


women  ?)'—.*»,w«'  OhsoTfations  ufim  am  Article  in  BlaekwooeTs  Magm- 
sine  {No.  xxix. ,  Au^M.  1819).  I^ttert,  1900  [Appendix  IX.),  hr.  483. 
The  invention  or.  po^vsibly,  disinterment  of  this  calumny  was  no  doubt 
n  counterb'ast  on  Hyron's  part  to  the  suppcMed  charge  of  a  "  league  of 
ino'st '  (at  I)io<l.iti,  in  1816).  which  he  maintained  nad  been  diuenii- 
n.ue«l  by  ("olrrul^'e  on  the  authority  of  Souther  {tnde  amU,  pi  475). 
It  IS.  perhap>.  unnecessary  to  state  that  bewe  Pantisocranr  was 
imagined  or  devised,  one  of  the  future  panttsocrats,  Robert  LoreU, 
was  married  to  Mary  Krickcr  ;  that  Robert  Soutbey  waa  enin^Tcd  lo  bt 
mamn!  to  her  sister  Ivdith  ;  and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  birtb  and  cvoh^ 
tion  of  the  sv  home.  Coleridge  became  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  tbM 
Mster.  Sarah,  hitherto  loverless.  in  order  that  "  every  jack  tboold  hsvt 
h  >  fill."  and  the  world  begin  anew  in  a  tecond  Edeo  acroM  the  teaa. 
All  things  were  to  lie  held  in  common,  in  order  that 
hold  his  wife  in  particular.] 
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Reviewing  "  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then  ^ 
Became  as  base  a  critic  as  e*er  crawled — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pampered  by  the  very  men 
By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  mauled  : 

He  had  written  much  blank  versCj  and  blanker  prosCp 

And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows* 

xcix. 

He  had  written  Wesley's  ^  life  : — here  turning  round 
To  Satan,  **  Sir»  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 
With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 

The  pious  purchaser  ;  and  there's  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 

So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents, 

That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints/' 

c. 

Satan  bowed,  and  was  silent     "  Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty*  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?    There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  rendered  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  *  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once  J  but  1  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet  By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown*^' 

CL 

**  But  talking  about  trumpets^  here's  my  *  Vision  !  * 
Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people — ^yes — you  shall 

I  /j  aol  unlike  tit  and  is .^J/S.] 

I.  I^cwmins  of  Henry  A'irJte  WAite  [iSoS,  I  s%\. 

7.  [Southey's  Li/e  of  Wtil^,  and  Rist  tmd  Prt^rtsi  ^  Mtfk&ditm, 
m  two  volumes  ociavo,  was  published  m  iSao.  In  a  "Memenio" 
written  in  a  blank  leaf  of  the  first  volume,  Coleridge  expressed  his 
deALFc  that  his  copy  should  be  given  to  Southcy  as  a  bequests  "One 
or  other  volume!*'  he  writes,  "was  more  often  In  my  hands  than  any 
other  in  my  ragged  book-regiment.  .  ,  *  How  many  nn  hour  of  self- 
obiivioji  do  I  owe  lo  this  Life  of  Wesley  I  *'— Third  ea,  1846 >  L  xv,] 

3.  [In  his  reply  to  the  Preface  to  Southey's  Vin^m  ^f  Judgemenf^ 
Byron  atlncketl  the  Ijinrcaie  as  "  Ibis  arrogant  scribbler  of  all  works/ j 
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Judge  with  my  judgment  1  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall 

I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 
Times  present,  past,  to  come — Heaven — Hell — and 
all. 

Like  King  Alfonso.^    AVhen  I  thus  see  double, 

I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble," 


cii. 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  Devils,  Saints, 
Or  Angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 

He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 

Had  vanished,  with  variety  of  scents, 

I.  King  Alfonso,  speaking  of  thr  rii.loraeaa  mbRn^  iaid^  th«t 
••had  he  been  consulted  at  the  HTT.Mtioii  ut  ibe  worlds  h«  would  haw 
spared  the  Maker  some  absurdii^rv  [ALIumo  Xi  Kmgdl  CaMJ|« 
(laai-iaai).  sumamcd  the  Wise  ^vrnl  the  Aitraisonifr,  ''ffft^  HO  «m8^ 
eocouragement  to  the  Jewish  ralrrMv"  Vtu^  him  ptt&idttiJQi  Jvdlll* 
de  Toledo  translated  the  works  cf  Avketina,  and  (mpftived  tEtm  Iqf  a 
new  division  of  the  stars.  Mon-fivrr,  '*  h<  i^ffit  1^  ttem  $0  tMIMdi 
men  from  Ga-scony.  Pahs,  and  oU»tf  plMMa^  Ut  transbttc  tl»  tahtei  of 
Itolemy,  and  to  compile  a  more  oarrtei  AM  of  tbem  {t  e,  tht  fai&otis 
Tabultg  AlfkoHsina).  .  .  .  TTiv  fcH^  bloUHlf  iir«]ud«i  ov«r  thiv 
assembly." — MoJ.  Univ.  Hist.,  xm.  jei4,  305,  A^sifir  (U}. 

Alfonso  has  left  behind  him  th'i  rrpat.vtion  of  a  Ca«illlafl  f  lamltt^— 
"  infintr  in  f.nculiy,"  bin  "  unprrgnant  of  his  cause."  '*  He  was  more 
fii.  '  ^ny^  M.ir;.ina  {Hut.,  IiIj.  xiii.  c.  »d),  "for  letters  than  for  the 
govcriuncni  of  hi5  sut>jocts  ;  he  studied  the  heavens  and  watched  the 
Mar-i.  but  forgot  the  rarih  nnd  lost  his  kingdom."  Nevertheless  his 
w(  rks  do  foil  \v  him.  "He  is  to  lie  remembered  for  his  poetry 
('  cJf/ x-M."  chants  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  nnd  '  Teufro*  a  treatise 
on  i)ic  I'ljilo^ophcTs  stone),  for  his  astronomical  tables,  which  all  the 
proi:Te*s  of  vcirnce  have  not  deprived  of  their  value,  and  for  his  great 
\\'  rk  on  I'-RuL^tion.  nhich  is  at  this  moment  an  authority  in  DOth 
benv^ph''rrs.    -  /////.  of  Sfsmish  Litfrature.  by  G.  Ticknor.  1688.  i.  7. 

r.\roii  i;.  t  the  (juij)  alx'ui  Alion^o  .ind  "  tyjc  absurdities  of  creation ** 
fmu  lU\lc  {/>i,/  .  1735.  art.  •Castile).  \vho  devotes  a  long  note  (H) 
I. J  .1  ^nnirv*h.\t  miichievous  apology  for  the  king's  apparent  proCuuty. 
Haylcs  iinntnliite  authontv  \%  \jc  liovicr  de  Kontenelle.  in  hJm  Emtrt*' 
ftrns  jyr  /.i  /\'yrj/i//  tin  Mondfi.  1686.  p.  38.  "  L'embaras  de  teas  oet 
crrcles  esioii  s\  grand,  que  d.ins  un  tem|)S  oil  Ton  ne  oonnoissoit  < 
nen  de  meiUeur.  un  roy  d  Amgon  </'<)  rnu>d  matbematkiei 
npparemmeot  pcu  dcvot.  disoit  que  si  Dico  Teust  ^PPdM  4  tOO  < 
qa.ind  il  fit  le  Monde,  il  luy  ctist  donn^  de  bons  arta.  ] 
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Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 
Like  lightnings  off  from  his  "  melodious  twang."  ^ 

cm. 
Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell  * 

The  Angels  stopped  their  ears  and  plkd  their  pinions; 
The  Devils  ran  howling,  deafened,  down  to  Hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dominions— 
(For  'tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwells 

And  I  ]ea%'e  every  man  to  his  opinions) ; 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  tnimp— but,  lo  I 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow  I 

CJV. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys. 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knocked  the  poet  down ;  * 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown  j 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath,  whenever 

Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

cv. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  works,  * 

But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  himself; 

i»  [See  Aubrey's  accouni  {Mhceihsnus  u/^en  Various  Suijecis,  by 
Job ji  Aubrey,  f\R.S,^  1857^  p.  Sij'of  ihe  cipparitfon  whiVfa  disappeared 
"with  a  curious  perfumei  and  mosi  meiodwus  tmang;"  or  see  Scott's 
Ari/f^tiitfy,  The  Novih^  r/f..  1851,  i.  375O 

^  ["  When  1  beheld  them  meetp  the  desire  of  my  soul  o'ercaine  me, 

Ih  loo,  pressed  forward  to  etiit^r — 

But  the  weight  of  the  body  ^ithhdd  me.^1  stooped  to  the 
fountain, 

And  my  feet  metbought  sunk,  nnd  I  fell  precipit;tte.  Starting, 
Then  I  awoke,  and  b;heM  iJie  mountains  in  twiJight  before  me, 
Dark  and  distinct;  and  instead  of  the  mpturous  sound  of 

hosannabs. 
Heard  the  bell  from  the  tower,  TOLL  I  ToLi,  t   through  the 

sileoce  of  evening," 

Visi&n  a/  fttiigement^  xii*] 
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For  all  corrupted  things  arc  buoyed  like  corks,^ 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf, 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass  :  he  lurks, 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf, 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  "  Life  "  or  •*  Vision,"  *• 

As  Welbom  says — **  the  Devil  turned  precisian."  * 

CVL 

As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone  "* 

Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 
And  showed  me  what  I  in  my  tiun  have  a^own ; 

All  I  saw  farther,  in  the  last  confusion. 
Was,  that  King  George  slipped  into  Heaven  for  one ; 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 

I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm.* 

L  /«  Mis  awm  iittU  nook .— [^/5.] 

ii.  th£  light  is  turn  withdrawm.'^MSJ] 

R«  Oct  4,  ttii. 

1.  A  drowned  bodv  lies  at  the  bottom  tin  rotten ;  it  then  flotti.  as 
roost  people  know.    [Byron  may,  possibly,  bate  beard  of  tbe  **  Floatiaf 
Island"  on  Derwentwater."] 
a.  [•  *  Verily,  you  brache  I 

The  devil  turned  precisian.'* 
Massinger's  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Dtks,  act  i.  •&  t.] 
3.  ['*  Mem.    This  poem  was  begun  on  May  7,  iSai,  but  left  off  the 
same  day— resumed  about  the  aoih  of  September  of  the  same  ytta,  and 
concluded  as  d.AlH."] 


POEMS    1816-1823. 


A  VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD »  ON  THE  SIEGE 
AND  CONQUEST  OF  ALHAMA.« 

Which^  in  the  Arabic  language^  is  to  the  following  purport.^ 


The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down, 
Through  Granada's  royal  town : 

X.  [Byron  does  not  give  his  auUiority  for  Uie  Spanith  OfifiiuU  of  hit 
Romanct  Muy  Dotorow,  In  default  of  any  definite  infonBaSoo.  it  nav 
be  mnniied  that  his  fitncy  was  caught  by  tooie  broadskle  or  chap-book 
which  chanced  to  ooine  into  his  possession,  and  that  be  made  bit  traaa- 
lation  witlioat  troubling  himself  about  the  origin  or  compoeition  of  ibt 
ballad.  As  it  stands,  the  "  Romance  "  b  a  cento  of  three  or  OMCV  baUada 
which  are  included  in  the  Gmerras  CiviUs  de  Granada  of  Gtncs  Peres  do 
Hita.  published  at  Sam^^ossa  in  1595  (see  ed.  "  En  Alcala  de  Henares,** 
1601,  pp.  34(^-252).  Stanzas  i-ii,  "  Passcavasc  cl  Rey  Moro,"  etc, 
follow  il)c  text  uhich  !)<:  Iliu  ^ives  as  a  translation  from  the  Arabic; 
$iaxiz.is  1J-14  Arc  addmon.vl,  and  do  not  comrspoud  with  any  of  the 
Spanish  oi!>^tii.ils  ;  ki.injt.LS  15-21.  with  numerous  deviations  and 
oniu&ions.  iullow  the  text  of  a  second  ballad.  "  Moro  Akayde.  Moro 
Alcaydr.  ■  dr^cubctl  by  1  )c  Ilita  as  "  antiguo  Romance."  and  portions 
of  Stan/as  21-23  are  unbcddeti  in  a  ballad  entitled  "  Muerte  dada  4 
l>r>s  Al*ei»ccrmjc!>  ■  (Ouran'i  Komancero  Geturat,  l8u,  U.  89). 

Vhc  balUd  as  a  whole  was  not  known  to  students  of  Spanish  literatiire 
prrvious  to  the  publiciiion  of  Byron's  translation  (1818),  (see  WaWiM/ 
itallaJs  from  tkf  Civil  Wan  of  Granada,  by  Thomas  Rodd,  1801,  pp. 
91.  08:  Southry's  Lommon-Plact  Bi»k,  iv.  a6a-a66,  and  his  CJkrmult 
cf  tkt  Lid,  1808,  pp.  371-^74).  and  it  has  not  been  indnded  by  H. 
Uuran  \\\  his  Romanctro  Grntral,  1851.  iL  89-91.  or  by  F.  Wolf  and 
C,  Hofniann  in  th«*ir  Priimav<ra  y  Flor  de  Ra^natuts,  iSoS,  L  MJO  aTi, 
At  the  Siime  time,  it  is  most  improbable  that  Byron  was  btt  own  *'Cai- 
tonisu."  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Spanish  text  as  priatad  (aet 
Ckilde  Harold,  Canto  IV..  1818.  pp.  a40-a54«  and  Fmtumt  Wmrkt^ 

VOL.  IV.  2  M 
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When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gained, 
On  the  moment  he  ordained 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

5. 
And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  mxutial  strain. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

6. 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware. 
That  bloody  Mars  recalled  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

7. 
Out  then  spake  an  ag^d  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
"  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  King  ? 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  ?  " 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

8. 

*'  rrieiuls  !  yc  have,  alas  !  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow — 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold, 
\\:\\c  obtained  Albania's  hold." 

\\  oc  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

9- 
Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui,* 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  sec, 

I.  ["Vn  vif}o  Alfaqui"  is  "an  old  /Vlfaqui,-  i.e.  a  doctor  of  the 

Mussulman  hw.  not  a  proper  name.] 
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From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhanna  1  ^  * 


3. 

Letters  to  the  Monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell : 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ! 


He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse, 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 


iSgit  pp»  566,  567)  was  in  his  possession  or  within  his  reach.  (For  a 
corrcspDndcnoc  oa  the  subject,  see  Notts  and  Quertei^  Third  Series^ 
vol.  3C11.  p.  391,  and  Fourth  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  162.) 

A  MS.  of  the  Spanish  text,  sent  to  England  for  **  copy/'  is  in  a 
foreign  hand htI ting.  Two  MSS.  (A*  R)  of  the  translation  are  in  Mr. 
Murray's  possession  :  A,  a  rough  draft ;  B>  a  fair  copj.  The  watermorJt 
of  A  is  [3o8,  of  B  (doited  J:inuary  4,  1817)  1800.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  refraJn  in  the  Spanish  text  is  Ay  de  mi  A/kttma,  and  that  the  Inser- 
tion of  the  comma  is  a  printer's  or  reader's  i^rror*] 

3,  [in  A.ix  S86»  during  the  reign  of  Muluy  Abul  Hacen,  King  of 
Granada,  Alhama  was  surprised,  and  occupied  by  the  Christians  Under 
Don  Kodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon.] 

3,  The  effect  of  the  original  ballad— wbtch  existed  both  in  Spanisli 
and  Arabic — was  such,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  be  sung  by  the  Moors, 
on  pain  of  death,  within  Granada.  ["  This  ballad  was  50  dolorous  jn  the 
original  Arabic  language,  that  every  time  it  was  sun^  it  acted  as  an 
mcitcmcnt  to  grief  and  despair,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  at  length 
finally  prohibited  in  Granada.'' — Hislaria  .  ,  ,  dt  ias  Gtiermt  CjM/tr, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Abenhamim,  by  Gin^  Perci  de  Hitaj 
and  from  the  Spanish  by  Thoriias  Rodd*  iSc^,  p.  334*  According  to 
Ticknor  {Nist.  of  Spanish  Liiemture,  iSSS,  lii.  139),  the  "Arabic 
origin"  of  De  Hita's  work  is  not  at  all  probable*  "He  may  have 
obtained  Arabic  materials  for  parts  of  his  story."] 

4.  [Byron's  Ay  dt  mi,  Aikamt^^  which  should  be  printed  Ay  dr  mi 
Alhama,  must  be  rendered  "Woe  for  my  Alhama  I  "  "  Woe' j*  me, 
Alhama  I  '*  is  the  equivalent  of  "  Ay  de  mi  Aikams  /*'] 
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When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gained, 
On  the  moment  he  ordained 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

5. 
And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  mxutial  strain. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

6. 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware. 
That  bloody  Mars  recalled  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

7. 
Out  then  spake  an  ag^d  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
"  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  King  ? 
Wlial  may  mean  this  gathering  ?  " 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

8. 

*'  Friends  !  ye  have,  alas  !  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow — 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold. 
Have  obtained  Albania's  hold." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

9- 
Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui,* 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 

I.  ["Vn  vir}o  Alfaqui"  U  "an  old  Alfaqui."  i.e.  a  doctor  of  the 

Mussulman  Uw,  not  a  proper  name.] 
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**Good  King  1  thou  art  justly  senredi 
Good  King  I  this  thou  hast  deserved 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 


zo. 

**  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 
The  Ahencerrage,  Granada's  flower; 
And  strangers  were  received  hy  thee, 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

II. 

"  And  for  this,  oh  King !  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement ; 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 


12. 

"  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 
He  must  perish  by  the  law ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

13. 

Fire  flashed  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes. 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  he  answered,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws.^ 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

14. 

"  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings : " — 

X.  r*'De  leyes  tambien  hablava"  should  be  rendered  **He  spaktt 
•  also  of  the  laws,"  not  tan  Hen,  ••  so  well,"  or  "  exceeding  wclL"j 
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Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doomed  him  dead* 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

15. 

Moor  Alfaqui  1  Moor  Alfaqui !  ^ 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be,*- 
The  King  hath  sent  to  hare  thee  seixed, 
For  Alhama's  loss  displeased. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

i6. 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

17. 
"  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth  I 
I^t  these  words  of  mine  go  forth; 
I^t  the  Moorish  Monarch  know. 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Woe  is  me.  Alhama! 

18. 

"  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost, 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

19. 

"  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
'i  heir  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ! 

L  u>  UfkiU  to  s€t,^AiS.  M.] 

I.  fThe  Alcaide  or  "governor  "  of  the  origiiud  IwlUd  is  oooverted 
nto  the  Alfaqui  of  stAnza  9.  It  wan  the  "  Alcaide,"  in  wbote  ■bww 
Alh.ima  was  taken,  ami  who  lost  chadrcn,  wife,  boooor,  and  bb  own 

bead  in  conscquciKC  {\o/fs  amd  {JiurUs^  iv.  i.  i6q|.] 
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One  what  best  his  love  might  chum 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  &me. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  i 


20. 

''  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay. 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day.** 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

21. 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  severed  from  the  trunk  his  head; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
Twas  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

22. 

And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep ; 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

23. 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls ; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much,  and  sore. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

[First  published.  CMldt  Harold,  Canto  IV.,  1818.] 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTORELLI.* 

PER  MONACA. 

Sonetto  composto  in  nome  di  on  genitore,  a  coi  en  mort«  poco 
innanzi  ana  figlia  appena  maritata :  e  diretto  al  genitove  della 
sacra  sposa. 

Di  due  vaghe  donzelle,  oneste,  accorte 
Lieti  e  miseri  padri  il  ciel  ne  feo, 
II  ciel,  che  degne  di  pib  nobil  sorte 
U  una  e  V  altra  veggendo,  ambe  chiedea 

La  mia  fu  tolta  da  veloce  morte 
A  le  fumanti  tede  d'  Imeneo : 
La  tua,  Francesco,  in  suggellate  porte 
Etema  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 

Ma  tu  almeno  potrai  dalla  gelosa 

Irrcmcabil  soglia,  ovc  s'  asconde, 
La  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietosa. 

lo  verso  un  fiume  d'  amarissim'  onde, 

Corro  a  quel  marmo,  in  cui  la  figlia  or  posa : 
Batto,  e  ribatto,  ma  nessun  risp(»de. 
[O/r/v  EdiU  t  Postuwu  di  J.  V'ittorelli.  Bastano.  1841.  pi  994.] 


TRANSLATION    FROM   VITTORELLL 

ON    A    NUN. 

Sonnet  composed  in  the  name  of  a  father,  whose  daogfater  had 
recently  died  shortly  after  her  marriage ;  and  addrcved  to  the 

father  of  her  who  hnti  lately  taken  the  rcil. 

Of  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 

Heaven  made  us  happy  ;  and  now,  wretched  sireSi 

I.  [jaco()o  Vittorelli  (174Q-1835)  was  bom  at  Bassano,  in  Venetian 
trmtory.  Under  the  Naiwleonic  "  kingdom  of  Italy"  be  held  office  as 
a  sutx)rdinate  in  the  Mmistry  of  Educauon  at  Milan,  and  was  elected  a 
meroljer  of  the  college  of  "  iXKti.  "  At  a  later  period  ol"  bis  life  he 
returned  tu  lkis.vino,  and  received  an  appointment  as  censor  of  the  | 
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Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desires, 
And  gazing  upon  dth^r^  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extinguished, — soon — too  soon  expires ; 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired, 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thmi  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door, 
AVhich  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
May'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more : 

I  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies, 
Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I  pour. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock — but  none  replies. 

[First  published,  Child*  Harold,  Canto  IV.,  x8z8.] 


ON   THE   BUST  OF   HELEN   BY  CANGVA.* 

In  this  beloved  marble  view 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  Man, 
What  Nature  could  but  would  not  do, 

And  Beauty  and  Canova  can  / 
Beyond  Imagination's  power, 

Beyond  the  Bard's  defeated  art, 
With  Immortality  her  dower. 

Behold  the  Helm  of  the  heart. 

Noveimher%$,  1816. 
[First  published,  Letters  and  Journals,  1830,  ii.  61.] 

His  poetry,  which  is  sweet  and  musical,  but  lacking  in  force  and  sab- 
stance,  recalls  and  embodies  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  dyin^  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  "He  lived  and  died,"  says  Luigi  Cairer, 
"  the  poet  of  Irene  and  Don."  unmoved  by  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
storms  and  passions,  of  national  change  and  development — SetManuaU 
delta  Letteratura  Italiana,  by  A.  d'Ancona  and  O.  Bacd,  1894.  iv.  C85.] 
I.  ["The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the  house  of  Macuuxie 
the  Countess  d'Albnzzi.  whom  I  know)  is  without  exception,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of  human  conceptions,  and  fisr 
beyond  my  ideas  of  human  execution.  "—Letter  to  Murray,  November 
ac,  x8i6.  In  the  works  of  Antonio  Canova.  engraved  in  outline  by 
Henrv  Moses  (London.  1873).  the  bust  of  Helen  is  figured  (to  &ee 
p.  58).  and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  executed  in  1814.  and  presented  to 
the  Countess  Albrizxl     (See  litters,  1900,  iv   14,  15.  note.) 
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VENICE.    A  FRAGMENT.* 

Tis  midnight — but  it  is  not  dark 
Within  thy  spacious  place,  St  Mark  1 
The  Liffhts  within,  the  Lamps  without. 
Shine  above  the  revel  rout 
The  brazen  Steeds  are  glittering  o'er 
The  holy  building's  massy  door. 
Glittering  with  their  collars  of  gold. 
The  goodly  work  of  the  da)rs  of  old — 
And  the  wing^  Lion  stem  and  solemn 
Frowns  from  the  height  of  his  hoary  columni 
Facing  the  palace  in  which  doth  lodge 
The  ocean-city's  dreaded  Doge. 
The  palace  is  proud— but  near  it  lies, 
Divided  by  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
The  dreary  dwelling  where  the  State 
Enchains  the  captives  of  their  hate : 
These — they  pensh  or  they  pine ; 
But  which  their  doom  may  none  divine : 
Many  have  passed  that  Arch  of  pain, 
But  none  retraced  their  steps  again. 

It  is  a  princely  colonnade  I 

And  wrought  around  a  princely  place, 

WTien  that  vast  edifice  displayed 

Looks  with  its  venerable  face 

Over  the  far  and  subject  sea, 

Which  makes  the  fearless  isles  so  free  1 

And  'tis  a  strange  and  noble  pile, 

Pillared  into  many  an  aisle : 

Every  pillar  fair  to  see, 

Marble — jasjx^r — and  porphyry — 

The  Church  of  St  Mark— which  stands  hard  by 

With  fretted  pinnacles  on  high, 

And  Cupola  and  minaret ; 

More  like  the  mosque  of  orient  lands, 

Than  the  fanes  wherein  we  pray, 

And  Mary's  blessM  likeness  stands. — 

Veoke,  DtemUtr  t,  iti6w 

I    [From  .in  .nutof^mph  MS.  in  Utc  poocssioii  of  itr.  Momy,  now  fOi 

Ujc  tiM  liiu'j  prinlcU.  ] 
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SO  WE'LL  GO  NO  MORE  A-ROVING.^ 

X. 

So  we*ll  go  no  more  a-roving 

So  late  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  he  still  as  tovingi 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright 

s. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath, 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
And  Love  itself  have  rest 

3. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 
Yet  we'll  go  no  more  a-roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Feb,  98,  X817. 
[First  published,  Letters  and  Journals,  1830^  U.  79^] 


[LORD  BYRON^S  VERSES  ON  SAM  ROGERS.]* 
QUESTION. 

Nose  and  Chin  that  make  a  knocker,** 
Wrinkles  that  would  puzzle  Cocker ; 

i.  ivould  shame  a  Anacker,^[Fraser's  MagoMitu,  1833.] 

I.  ["  The  mumming  closed  with  a  masked  ball  at  the  Feoioe,  where 
I  went,  as  also  to  most  of  the  ridottos,  etc.,  etc.;  and,  though  I  did 
not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  find  '  the  sword  wearing  out 
the  scabbard,'  though  I  have  but  just  turned  the  corner  of  twentj^ninc" 
—Letter  to  Moore.  February  98,  1817.  The  verses  form  part  of  ^ 
letter.    (See  Ijetters,  1900,  ir.  59,  6a )] 

a.  [Lady  Blessington  told  Crabb  Robinson  {Diary,  z86p,  iii.  vA  that 
the  publication  of  the  Question  and  Answer  would  '*  kUl  Rogers.     The 
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Mouth  that  marks  the  envious  Scorner, 

With  a  Scorpion  in  each  comer 

Curling  up  his  tail  to  sting  you,^ 

In  the  place  that  most  may  wring  you ; 

Eyes  of  lead-like  hue  and  gummy, 

Carcase  stolen  from  some  mummy, 

Bowels — (but  they  were  foigotten, 

Save  the  Liver,  and  that's  rotten),  xo 

I.  Turning  its  quick  tail . — [Frasei^St  etc.'] 

MS.  is  dated  1818.  and  it  is  probable  that  the  lines  were  written  in  the 
early  spring  of  that  year.  Moore  or  Murray  had  told  Byron  that 
Rogers  was  in  doubt  whether  to  praise  or  blame  him  in  his  poem  on 
"  Human  Life  "  now  approaching  completion ;  and  he  had  heard,  firom 
other  sources,  that  it  was  Rogers  who  was  the  author  or  retailer  01" 
certain  scandalous  stories  which  were  current  in  the  "whispering- 
gallery  of  the  world."  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  ererybody  was 
talking  about  him.  and  it  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  catch  and  pimlsh  so 
eminent  a  scandal-monger.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  wrote  to 
Murray  (February  ao.  1818).  "  What  you  teU  me  of  Rogers  ...  is  like 
him.  He  cannot  say  that  I  have  not  b^^u  a  sincere  and  w^aw  inrud 
to  him.  till  the  black  drop  of  bis  liver  ootM  tlirt^u^  loo  pftlpaMr  ^"^  ^^ 
overlooked.  Now  if  I  once  catch  him  ai  anf  of  hu  \vmptff  wjtJi  mt  or 
mine,  let  him  look  to  it,"  etc..  etc.  and  in  aJJ  fvobabiUt^  Che  '*poc8Ua 
Rogers "  was  then  "  " 
lines  once  written, 
visited  Italy  in  the  1 

with  him  across  the  Apennines  to  FlortLjce,  and  \ 
as  long  as  be  liked "  at  Pisa.  Thither  Kofcn  came,  i^roumably,  In 
November.  i8ai,  and.  if  we  may  trust  tbr  Fit^lt  Ta*M  (1856^  p.  ajt], 
remained  at  the  PaUuoo  Lanfranchi  for  several  days. 

Byron  seems  to  have  been  more  than  usuallv  provocative  and  cro«- 
grained,  antl.  on  one  occasion  (see  Medwin,  Angler  in  Wales,  1834,  t 
26.  j^.  ;  and  Kfioriis  of  Shelley,  etc.,  by  K.  T.  Trelawnev.  1878.  L  m), 
>vhcn  he  was  playing  billiards,  and  Rogers  was  in  the  lobbv  outside, 
sccrcily  incilcd  his  bull-dog.  "  Faithful  Moretlo,"  to  bark  and  show  his 
ireih  ;  and.  uhcn  Medwin  had  convoyed  the  terror-stricken  bard  into 
his  presence,  greeted  him  with  eflusion,  but  contrived  that  he  shotdd 
sit  down  on  the  very  sofa  which  hid  from  view  the  MS.  of  "  QuestioQ 
and  Answer."  I.onga  est  infuria,  longa  ambages ;  tnit  the  story  rests 
on  ihe  evulence  of  independent  witnesses, 

Hy  far  the  best  comment  on  satire  and  satirist  is  to  be  found  in  the 
noMr  lines  in  Italy,  in  which  Rogers  commemorates  his  last  meeting 
with  the  "  Vouth  who  swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos'* — 

"  If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
lliings  long  regretted,  oft.  as  many  know. 
None  more  than  I.  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  thght  foundations  ;  and.  if  in  thy  UIb 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  tboa  surely  wert. 
Thy  wish  accomplished.** 

l*oemi  l.y  5iamuel  Rog-rs.  185a.  ii.  119.] 


c  to  it,  etc..  etc.  and  in  u\  proDai^utv  cne  "pocsi  «| 
m  In  existence,  or  wsih  wrorking  in  nia  bnin»  Tte 
n.  Byron  swallowed  l^^^  venom,  ftni  ufaen  ROfPl 
le  autumn  of  i8ai.  he  mrt  him  a|  McgBK,  ItaviDid 


140  powis  i8r6-i82|* 

Skin  all  salbw,  flesh  all  sodden, 
Form  the  Devil  would  frighten  G — d  in, 
Is't  a  Corpse  stuck  up  for  show/ 
Galvanized  at  times  to  go? 
With  the  Scripture  has't  connection»*" 
New  proof  of  the  Kesuirection  ? 
Vampire,  Ghost,  or  Gout  (su),  what  m  it  ? 
I  would  walk  ten  miles  to  miss  it 


ANSWER. 

Maky  passengers  arrest  one, 
To  demand  the  same  free  question,  to 

Shorter^s  my  reply  and  franker,^ 
That's  the  Bard,  and  Beau,  and  Banker  ; 
Yet,  if  you  could  bring  about 
Just  to  turn  him  inside  out, 
Satan's  self  would  seem  less  sooty, 
And  his  present  aspect — ^Beauty, 
Mark  that  (as  he  masks  the  bilious) 
Air  so  softly  supercilious, 
Chastened  bow,  and  mock  humility, 
Almost  sickened  to  Servility  :  30 

Hear  his  tone  (which  is  to  talking 
That  which  creeping  is  to  walking  — 
Now  on  all  fours,  now  on  tiptoe) : 
Hear  the  tales  he  lends  his  lip  to — 
Little  hints  of  heavy  scandah —  , 

Every  friend  by  turns  he  handles : 
All  that  women  or  that  men  do 
Glides  forth  in  an  inuendo  (su) — 
Clothed  in  odds  and  ends  of  humour, 
Herald  of  each  paltry  rumour —  40 

j.    iVifk  tki  Scripture  in  cmnfxion.—{Fmier^Si  etc.^ 

I,  ['« *De  moTtuis  oihil  nisi  bonum  ! '  There  is  Sam  Rogers  [No,  IV, 
of  the  Madise  Caricalures]  a  mortaJ  lilteocss— painted  lo  tlie  very 
death  I  '*  A  string  of  jests  upon  Rogers's  <^rpe-Uke  appearance 
accompanied  the  portrait  [Frnser's  Magauinii  vol  ti^  p.  S37).] 
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From  divorces  down  to  dresses, 

Woman's  frailties,  Man's  excesses : 

All  that  life  presents  of  evil 

Make  for  him  a  constant  reveL 

You're  his  foe — for  that  he  fears  you, 

And  in  absence  blasts  and  sears  you : 

You're  his  friend — for  that  he  hates  you, 

First  obliges,  and  then  baits  you, 

Darting  on  the  opportunity 

When  to  do  it  with  impunity :  50 

You  are  neither — then  he'll  flatter. 

Till  he  finds  some  trait  for  satire ; 

Hunts  your  weak  point  out,  then  shows  it. 

Where  it  injures,  to  expose  it 

In  the  mode  that's  most  insidious. 

Adding  every  trait  thaf  s  hideous — 

From  the  bile,  whose  blackening  river 

Rushes  through  his  Stygian  liver. 

Then  he  thinks  himself  a  lover—-  ^ 

Why  ?  I  really  can't  discover,  60 

In  his  mind,  age,  face,  or  figure ; 

Viper  broth  might  give  him  vigour ; 

Let  him  keep  the  cauldron  steady. 

He  the  venom  has  already. 

For  his  faults — he  has  but  one ; 

'Tis  but  Envy,  when  alFs  done : 

He  but  pays  the  pain  he  suffers, 

Clipping,  like  a  i>air  of  Snuffers, 

Light  that  ought  to  bum  the  brig!Uer 

For  this  temi)orary  blighter.  70 

He's  the  Cancer  of  his  Species, 

And  will  eat  himself  to  pieces, — 

I.  [Among  other  "  bopis  "  ootes  affixed  Co  the  poem  M  printed  in 
Fraur  i  A/ayattnt  (parodies  of  the  notes  in  Murraj'i  new  edition  of 
by  (on'ft  HWii  in  seventeen  volumes),  if  ooe  signed  Sir  E.  Bkydgci,  wtiidl 
enumerates  a  string  of  heiresses,  beauties,  and  bluet,  whom  Rogert  ted 
wooed  in  vain.  Among  the  number  are  Mrs.  Aprceoe  (Lady  Davy^ 
Mrs.  Coutts.  "beat  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,**  and  tte  Priaotm 
Olive  of  CumberUnd.  "  We  have  beard.*'  the  note  condodce.  **dMU 
he  proposed  for  the  Duchess  of  Clevelaiid.  and  was  cot  oat  bv  Bom 
Fielding,  but  we  think  that  most  have  been  tiefor*  bis  tine  a  littM.*^ 
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Tis  fifly  years,  and  three  to  boot, 
Since,  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot. 
And  heart  to  heart,  and  sword  to  sword, 
One  of  our  Ancestors  was  gored. 
I've  seen  the  sword  that  slew  him ;  ^  he, 
The  slain,  stood  in  a  like  degree 
To  thee,  as  he,  the  Slayer,  stood 
(Oh  had  it  been  but  other  blood !) 
In  kin  and  Chieftainship  to  me. 
Thus  came  the  Heritage  to  thee. 

To  me  the  Lands  of  him  who  slew 
Came  through  a  line  of  yore  renowned ; 

For  I  can  boast  a  race  as  true 
To  Monarchs  crowned,  and  some  discrowned, 

As  ever  Britain's  Annals  knew : 

For  the  first  Conqueror  gave  us  Ground,' 
And  the  last  Conquered  owned  the  line 
Which  was  my  mother's,  and  is  mine. 

3- 

I  loved  thee — I  will  not  say  kcw^ 
Since  things  like  these  are  best  forgot : 

tn«enng  at  bis  cousin's  absurd  and  disastrous  leniency  towards  pcMcbert. 
It  was  Cha worth  who  insisted  on  an  interview,  not  cm  the  stavi,  bat  in 
a  (xivate  room,  who  locked  the  door,  and  whose  dcfneanoar  made  a 
ctuillengc  "to  draw"  inevitable.  The  room  was  dimly  Ut,  and  when 
the  tabic  w.ts  pushed  back,  the  space  for  the  combatants  was  but  twelve 
fr»t  by  five.  After  two  ihrusts  had  been  parried,  and  Lord  Bjrron's 
shirt  h.ul  iK'cn  torn,  he  shifted  a  little  to  the  right,  to  take  advantage  of 
such  h^ht  .IS  tht.re  w.\s,  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  adversary  and, 
"  OS  he  siipix)scd.  gave  the  unlucky  wound  which  be  would  ever  reOcct 
upon  with  the  utmost  regret." 

If  there  WAS  any  truth  in  his  plea,  the  "wicked  Lord  Byron"  bat 
t>een  mis}U(l(;e<l.  and,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  the  dad,  was  not  so 
bUck  .ns  he  has  l)ren  {Mmted.  For  Byron's  defence  of  bis  grand-uncle, 
sec  letter  to  M.  J.  J.  Coulmann,  Genoa,  July  la,  iBaj.  dftt  by  Karl 
Kire.  1872.  pp.  443-446' 

I.  [In  the  coroners  "  Inquisition,"  the  sword  is  described  as  being 
"  made  of  iron  and  steel,  of  the  value  of  five  shillinga.**  Byros  savs 
that  "  so  far  from  feelmg  any  remorse  for  having  killed  Mr.  Qiavortn, 
who  was  a  firc-eatcr  {sfadassin),  ...  he  always  kept  tbe  tword  ...  in 
his  U-d-chambrr.  where  it  still  was  when  he  died." — /Hd,,  p.  44S>1 

X  Ralph  de  Burun  held  HoresUn  Castle  and  ocbcr  manon  from  tbe 
Co:i(|uerur.     Byron's  mother  was  descended  from  Jamet  L  of  SooUand.] 
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Tis  fifty  years,  and  three  to  boot, 
Since,  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
And  heart  to  heart,  and  sword  to  sword, 
One  of  our  Ancestors  was  gored. 
I've  seen  the  sword  that  slew  him ;  ^  he, 
The  slain,  stood  in  a  like  degree 
To  thee,  as  he,  the  Slayer,  stood 
(Oh  had  it  been  but  other  blood !) 
In  kin  and  Chieftainship  to  me. 
Thus  came  the  Heritage  to  thee. 


To  me  the  Lands  of  him  who  slew 
Came  through  a  line  of  yore  renowned; 

For  I  can  boast  a  race  as  true 
To  Monarchs  crowned,  and  some  discrowned, 

As  ever  Britain's  Annals  knew : 

For  the  first  Conqueror  gave  us  Ground,* 
And  the  last  Conquer^  owned  the  line 
Which  was  my  mother's,  and  is  mine. 

3- 

I  loved  thee — I  will  not  say  hcw^ 
Since  things  like  these  are  best  forgot : 

sneerififf  at  bis  cousin's  absurd  and  disastrous  leniency  towardi  poacherti 
If  was  Chaworth  who  insisted  on  an  interview,  not  on  the  ttatrt,  but  in 
a  private  room,  who  locked  the  door,  and  wDoae  demeanour  made  a 
challenge  "to  draw"  inevitable.  The  room  was  dimly  lit,  and  when 
ihc  table  w.xs  pushed  back,  the  space  for  the  combatants  was  but  twelve 
frtt  by  five.  After  two  thrusts  had  been  parried,  and  Lord  Bjrron's 
sliirt  hail  Un-n  turn,  he  shifted  a  little  to  the  right,  to  take  advantage  of 
such  li^ht  .IS  there  w.is.  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  adversary  and, 
"  as  he  sii{M>osecl,  gave  the  unlucky  wound  which  be  would  ever  rdOcct 
upon  with  the  ulmoj.t  regret." 

If  there  was  any  truth  in  his  plea,  the  "wicked  Lord  B)rron**  baa 
born  misjudi;ed.  and.  at  least  in  the  matter  of  tbe  dud,  was  not  so 
hUck  as  he  has  been  {tainted.  For  Byron's  defence  of  bis  grmnd-imcle, 
see  letter  to  M.  J.  J.  Coulmann,  Genoa.  July  la,  1823.  Lift^  by  Karl 
Elze.  1872.  pp.  443-446] 

I.  [In  the  coroner  s  "  Inquisition."  the  sword  is  described  as  beinf 
"  made  of  iron  and  steel,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings.**  Byn»  tavs 
that  "  so  far  from  feeling  any  remorse  for  baving  killed  Mr.  Ghswortll, 
who  %ras  a  fire-eater  {.spcdassin),  ...  he  always  kept  tbe  swofd  ...  in 
his  b(*d-chambrr.  where  it  still  was  when  be  died." — tHd,^  p.  445.] 

a.  Ralph  de  Burun  held  HoresUn  Castle  and  other  manors  from  tb« 
Conqueror.     Byron's  mother  was  descended  from  Jamci  L  dL  SooCkmL] 
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Tis  fifty  years,  and  three  to  boot, 
Since,  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
And  heart  to  heart,  and  sword  to  sword, 
One  of  our  Ancestors  was  gored. 
I've  seen  the  sword  that  slew  him ;  ^  he, 
The  slain,  stood  in  a  like  degree 
To  thee,  as  he,  the  Slayer,  stood 
(Oh  had  it  been  but  other  blood !) 
In  kin  and  Chieftainship  to  me. 
Thus  came  the  Heritage  to  thee. 


To  me  the  Lands  of  him  who  slew 
Came  through  a  line  of  yore  renowned; 

For  I  can  boast  a  race  as  true 
To  Monarchs  crowned,  and  some  discrowned, 

As  ever  Britain's  Annals  knew : 

For  the  first  Conqueror  gave  us  Groond,* 
And  the  last  Conquered  owned  the  line 
Which  was  my  mother's,  and  is  mine. 

3- 

I  loved  thee — I  will  not  say  kaw^ 
Since  things  like  these  are  best  forgot : 

sneerin?  at  bis  cousin's  Absurd  and  disastrous  leniency  towardi  poAcberi. 
It  was  Chaworth  who  insisted  on  an  interview,  not  on  the  ttatrt,  but  in 
a  i)rivate  room,  who  locked  the  door,  and  wnoae  demeanoor  made  a 
challenge  "  lo  draw"  inevitable.  The  room  was  dimly  lit,  and  when 
ihc  table  was  pushed  bacic.  the  space  for  the  combatants  was  but  twelve 
fr<t  by  five.  After  two  thrusts  had  hccn  parried,  and  Lord  Bjrron's 
shirt  h.ul  U-en  ti>rn.  he  shifted  a  little  to  the  right,  to  take  advantage  of 
such  li^'hi  as  ihtre  w.ts.  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  adversary  and. 
"  .li  he  MipjKiscil.  Rave  the  unlucky  wound  which  he  wotild  ever  reflect 
upon  vMih  ihe  ulniobt  regret." 

If  there  >*as  any  truth  in  his  plcn.  the  "wicked  Lord  Byron**  bas 
lM*T>n  misjudqotl.  and,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  the  dud,  was  not  to 
I. Lick  as  he  has  Xiccn  {jainteil.  For  Hyrons  defence  of  his  g:nuid-imcle, 
sec  Inter  to  M.  J.  J.  Coulmann.  Genoa,  July  12,  1823.  Lift,  by  Karl 
Klze.  1872.  pp.  443-44'^  ] 

I.  [In  the  coroner  s  '  Inquisition.  '  the  sword  is  described  as  beinf 
"made  of  iron  ami  steel,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings.**  Bynio  wm 
that  "  so  far  from  feelmg  any  remorse  for  having  kiUed  Mr.  Chawarui, 
who  was  a  fire-eater  {sfadasstn),  ...  he  always  kept  tbe  twofd  ...  in 
his  bed-chninljer.  where  it  still  was  when  be  died." — IHd.,  p.  445.] 

X  Ralph  (le  Burun  held  Horesun  Castle  and  otbcr  manon  frocn  tb« 
Co:)(|ueror.    Hyrons  mother  was  descended  from  Jamci  I.  of  Scotland.] 
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Plague  personified  and  Famine, — 
Bevil,  whose  delight  is  damning.^ 
For  his  merits — don^t  you  know  'em  ?  ■• 
Once  he  wrote  a  pretty  Poem. 


iBfflL 


[First  pubtisbM^  Frastr^M  MsgoMim^  January^i  1833^  voL  viL  pp.  6^-84,] 
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I. 
Tis  fifty  years,  and  yet  their  fray 
To  us  might  seem  but  yesterday. 

w&Midj^u  kftifw  *em  f—{FhjJ9f^f»  #ifir.] 

T.  [**l(  *ihe  person*  had  not  by  many  UiUe  dirty  soealdog  Imiti 
provoked  it,  1  shotild  have  been  silent*  though  \  had  o^itrvid  him^ 
Merc  follows  on  ailcraiion.     Put — 

"  Dcvii  with  such  delight  in  damning 
That  if  at  ihe  resurrection 
Unto  him  ibe  free  seleclion 
Of  his  future  could  be  given 
*Twonld  be  ratb^  Hell  than  Heaven, 

You  haVB  »  discretionary  power  about  showing/"— iLeitcr  to  M array » 
November  9^  1820,  Letters,  igoi,  v,  113.I 

a.  [Addressed  to  Mi&s  Cha  worth,  in  nmisiou  to  a  duel  fought  between 
I  wo  of  their  ancestors,  D[omirius]  Bfyron]  and  Mr,  C,  January  a6,  1765. 

Byron  and  Mary  Anne  Cha worth  were  fourth  cousins,  both  being 
fifth  in  dcac^nl  froni  George*  Viscount  Cha worth,  whose  daughter  Elisa- 
beth was  luarried  to  WiUiam,  third  l^ord  Byron  (d,  1695]',  the  poet'a 
great-grKit-grandfalher.  The  duel  between  their  grand-uncles^  William^ 
fifth  Lord  Byron,  and  Wilhain  Chawortb,  Esq.,  of  Annesky,  was 
fought  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Siiturdayt 
January  36,  1765  J^  Tki  Guuttttr,  Monday,  januar^f  ^,  I76s)t  "^t  the 
Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Pall  M>dL  The  coroner^s  jury  brought  in  0. 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  (see  for  the  "  Inquisition,"  and  report  of  trml, 
fffHritiils  oftheH&use  &f  Ijirds,  1765,  pp*  49,  126-135).  and  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  their  testimony  to  the  House  of  l^ordSf  Byron  pleaded  for  a 
trial  *'  by  God  and  his  peers,"  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.  The  case  was  tried  by  the  Lords  Temporal  (tlie  I^rd^ 
Spintiml  asked  pemtission  to  wuhdmw),  and,  after  a  defence  hud  been 
read  \s§  the  prisoner,  119  peers  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ^'  Not  guilty  of 
murdeTi  guUty  of  manslaughter,  on  my  honour/'  Four  peers  only 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,'*  The  result  of  this  verdict  was  that 
Lord  Byron  claimed  the  i^ene^t  of  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  and  vvj^ 
discharged  on  paying  the  fees* 

The  defence,  which  is  given  in  full  {see  Jourtmi^  ek*,  for  April  17, 
1765)^  is  able  and  convincing.  Whilst  maintainiug  an  air  of  chivalry 
and  candour,  the  accused  contrived  to  throw  the  onus  of  criminaliiy 
on  his  antagonist.     It  was  Mr.  Cliaworllx  who  hegan  the  quarrel,  by 
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Tis  fifty  years,  and  three  to  boot, 
Since,  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
And  heart  to  heart,  and  sword  to  sword, 
One  of  our  Ancestors  was  gored. 
I've  seen  the  sword  that  slew  him; ^  he, 
The  slain,  stood  in  a  like  degree 
To  thee,  as  he,  the  Slayer,  stood 
(Oh  had  it  been  but  other  blood !) 
In  kin  and  Chieftainship  to  me. 
Thus  came  the  Heritage  to  thee. 

3. 

To  me  the  Lands  of  him  who  slew 
Came  through  a  line  of  yore  renowned; 

For  I  can  boast  a  race  as  true 
To  Monarchs  crowned,  and  some  discrowned, 

As  ever  Britain's  Annals  knew : 

For  the  first  Conqueror  gave  us  Groond,* 
And  the  last  Conquer^  owned  the  line 
Which  was  my  mother's,  and  is  mine. 

3. 

I  loved  thee — I  will  not  say  Avw^ 
Since  things  like  these  are  best  forgot : 

sneerinff  at  his  cousin's  absurd  and  diiastrous  leniency  towardi  poacherti 
It  was  Chaworth  who  insisted  on  an  interview,  not  on  the  ttatrt,  bat  in 
a  private  room,  who  locked  the  door,  and  wnoie  demeanour  made  a 
ch.\llcnfjc  "to  draw"  inevitable.  The  room  was  dimly  lit,  and  when 
ihe  t.ible  W.XS  pushed  back,  the  space  for  the  combatants  was  but  twelve 
frit  by  five.  After  two  thrusts  had  Ijcen  parried,  and  Lord  Byron's 
shirt  had  liccn  lorn,  he  shifted  a  little  to  the  right,  to  take  advantage  of 
such  li^'hi  as  thrro  was.  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  adversary  and, 
"  as  he  sij|>jx)scd,  gave  the  unlucky  wound  which  he  woukl  ever  reOcct 
upon  with  the  utmost  regret." 

If  there  was  any  iruili  in  his  plea,  the  "wicked  Lord  Byron **  has 
bren  mis)U(!(;etl.  and,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  the  dud,  was  not  so 
hUck  as  he  has  l>ren  jximietl.  For  Byron's  defence  of  his  g:nuid-uncle, 
src  letter  to  M.  J.  J.  C<niln»ann,  Genoa.  July  12,  1823,  Li/t,  by  Karl 
Elze.  1872,  pp.  443-446  ] 

1.  [In  the  coroner  s  "  Inquisition."  the  sword  is  described  as  beinf 
"  made  of  iron  and  steel,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings.**  Byroo  savs 
that  "  so  far  from  feeling  any  remorse  for  having  killed  Mr.  Chaworui, 
who  was  a  firc-eatcr  {sfadassin),  ...  be  always  kept  tbe  swofd  ...  in 
his  bed-chamber,  where  it  still  was  when  he  cued." — IHd.,  p.  445.] 

2.  [  Ralph  (le  Burun  held  lioresun  Castle  and  other  manors  from  tb« 
Co'.K^uerur.     Byron's  mother  was  descended  from  James  L  of  Sootland.] 
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Perhaps  thou  may'st  inmgine  now 
Who  loved  thee,  and  who  loved  thee  not. 

And  thou  wert  wedded  to  another»^ 
And  I  at  last  another  wedded : 

I  am  a  father,  thou  a  mother, 
To  Strangers  vowed,  with  strangers  bedded* 

For  land  to  land^  even  blood  to  blood- 
Since  leagued  of  yore  our  fathers  were — 

Our  manors  and  our  birthright  stood ; 

And  not  unequal  had  I  wooed. 

If  to  have  wooed  thee  I  could  dare. 

But  this  I  never  dared^even  yet 

When  naught  is  left  but  to  forget. 
I  feel  that  I  could  only  love : 

To  sue  was  never  meant  for  me, 

And  least  of  all  to  sue  to  thee ; 

For  many  a  bar,  and  many  a  feud, 

Though  never  told,  well  understood 
Rolled  like  a  river  wide  between— 

And  then  there  was  the  Curse  of  blood, 
Whicli  even  my  Heart's  can  not  remove* 
Alas !  how  many  things  have  been  ! 

Since  we  were  friends ;  for  I  alone 

Feel  more  for  thee  than  can  be  shown. 


How  many  things !    I  loved  thee— thou 

Loved'st  me  not :  another  was 
The  Idol  of  thy  vitgiu  vow, 

And  I  was,  what  I  am,  Alas  ! 
And  what  he  is,  and  what  thou  art. 

And  what  we  werCj  is  like  die  rest : 

We  must  endure  it  as  a  test, 
And  old  Ordeal  of  the  Heart.^ 

Venice,  Dt^*  39,  1818, 

t,  [See  TA£  Drtam^  line  137,  et  passim,  vide  atrle,  p.  31*  et  sf.} 
a,  [From  an  auiograph  MS*  io  llje  possession  of  Mr,  Murray.  tio« 
Ibr  the  firsi  time  printed.] 
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River,  that  roUest  by  the  ancient  walls, 
Where  dwells  the  Lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me : 


What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee, 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed  I 

3- 
What  do  I  say — a  mirror  of  my  heart  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  ? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

I.  [There  has  been  some  imsuodersUndiii(  with  rc|pud  to  this  poem. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  Coontess  GuiocioU  (we  Wirkt  tf 
Lord  Byron,  ed.  183a,  ziL  14).  "Stanxas  to  the  Po"  wtre  eompoeed 
about  the  middle  of  April.  1819,  "while  Lord  Byroo  «••  actnally 
sailioff  on  the  Po."  en  romU  from  Venice  to  Ravenna.  Medwin,  wlio 
was  tne  fir^t  to  publish  the  lines  {Convtrsatioms,  etc.,  1804,  4to,  pp.  84- 
a6).  says  that  they  were  written  when  Byron  was  about  to  "  qoK  Venice 
to  join  "  the  Countess  at  Ravenna,  and.  in  a  footnote,  explaina  that  the 
ri>-er  referred  to  is  the  I^.  Now.  if  the  Countess  and  Medwin  (and 
Monrr,  who  fuUows  Medwin.  Li/e,  p.  396)  are  right,  and  the  river  is 
ih«?  Po.  ihc  ".incicnl  w;ills"  Ravenna,  and  the  "  uuly  of  the  land"  the 
iJuiccioli.  ihc  stanzas  may  have  been  written  in  June  (not  April),  1819. 
possil  Iv  M  1  Vrrara.  and  the  river  must  be  the  Po  di  Primaro.  Even 
%r>,  the  tir^t  hnr  of  ihe  fir^t  stanza  and  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
ninth  vianz.1  rnjuirc  explanation.  The  Po  doe<  not  '*  roll  by  the  andent 
ujlU  ut  Ravenna;  and  how  could  Byron  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  "  l)y  the  source  (sian/a  q.  line  4).  and  sailing  on  the  river,  or  on 
v)ine  canahred  tributary  or  effluent?  Be  the  explanation  what  it  may 
—  and  It  IS  possible  that  the  lines  were  not  oriffiitally  designed  for  tbie 
(  ountess.  but  for  another  "  I^ady  of  the  land  (see  letter  to  Murray. 
May  18.  i8i9|— :t  may  be  Mirniised  that  "the  lines  written  last  year  00 
crossing  the  Po.  the  "  mere  verses  of  society,"  whid)  were  pven  to 
Kjnnajrd  (see  letirr  to  Murray.  May  8.  iSao.  and  Comx^trsatitms tfLtrd 
Byron  with  l^dy  BUs^in^on,  1834.  p.  143).  were  not  the  sombre  tboQgh 
passionate  elegy.  "  Rivrr.  that  rollest,"  but  the  bitter  and  somewhat 
cynical  rhymes,  "Could  Love  for  ever.  Run  like  a  riw'*  (widt  fmi^ 
p.  M9)] 

vol..  IV.  a  N 
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4. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  tiiem, — not  for  erer; 

Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river  I 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away : 

5- 
But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again,*- 

Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move : 
Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main, 

And  I — to  loving  <nu  I  should  not  love. 

6. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharmed  by  summer's  heat 

7. 
She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  looked  on  thee, 

Full  of  that  thought :  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 
Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see. 

Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her ! 

8. 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream, — 
Yes  I  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream. 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow  I 

9- 
The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 

Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep? — 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 

I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep."* 

L  But  left  long  wrecks  dekind  them,  and  again. 
Borne  on  our  old  unchanged  career ^  loe  move; 
Thou  tendest  wildly  onwa^  to  the  main. — [Medwin.] 
ii.  /  near  thy  source , — \Medv}in,'\ 
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lO. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 
Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot. 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birdu 

II. 
A  stranger  loves  the  Lady  of  the  land,^ 

Bom  isLX  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 
Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fanned 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood"* 

13. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be,'* 

In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  foigot, 
A  slave  again  of  love,— at  least  of  diee. 

13. 
Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young — 

Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  lov^; 
To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprang, 

And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne  er  be  mored. 

[First  published,  dmversatioms  pf  Lord  Byrm^  il34,  4*.  ppw  9^m^ 


SONNpyr  ON  THE  NUPTIALS  OF  THE  MARQUIS 
AN  rONIO  CAVALLI  WITH  THE  COUNTESS 
CLKLIA  RASPONI   OF  RAVENNA.* 

A  NOBLE  Lady  of  the  Italian  shore 

Lovely  and  young,  herself  a  happy  bride. 
Commands  a  verse,  and  will  not  be  denied, 

i.    .  /  itmnger  Itnts  a  lady . — [.l/ft/iriw.] 

li.   lly  the  bUak  wind .— [.l/WjciJt.) 

la.   /  had  not  left  my  dimt .  — /  ikatl  nci  be,—{yidmin,'\ 

t.  1  \%Tote  this  sonnet  (after  tearing  the  first)  00  beiitf  rewafdhr 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  Cotintess  G.  [It  was  at  the  bouse  oTtbe  MarqaM 
Ci>.illi.  uncle  to  the  countess,  that  Byron  Aopeared  in  the  pnrt  Of  a 
fully -recogniied  "  Cicisbea"— See  letter  to  Hoppaer,  Daonnbcr  51, 
iSiV.  Litttrs,  1900,  iv.  393.] 
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From  rac  a  wandering  Englishman ;  I  tore 
One  sonnet,  but  invoke  the  muse  once  more 

To  hail  these  gentle  hearts  which  Love  has  tied, 

In  Youth,  Birthf  Beauty,  genially  allied 
And  blest  with  Virtue's  soul,  and  Fortune's  store* 
A  sweeter  language,  and  a  luckier  bard 

Were  worthier  of  your  hopes,  Auspicious  Fair  1 
And  of  the  sanctity  of  Hymen's  shrine, 

But,— smce  I  cannot  but  obey  the  Fair, 
To  render  your  new  state  your  true  reward, 

May  your  Fate  be  like  Ilcrs^  and  unlike  mim, 

Ravenna,  Jufyja,  1819. 
[Fr&m  AJi  smtograph  MS,  in  the  poisession  of  the  lAdy  U&idbtSlist, 

iMiw  for  the  first  it  roe  printed*  J 


SONNET  TO   THE   PRINCE   REGENT^ 

ON    THE    R£F£AL    QT    LORD    EDWARD     riT2GEEALD*S 
FORF£lTUR£. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raise 

Mfs  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  tnake  thy  Sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less, —  '*• 
T/iis  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits, 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless  ?  '^'■ 

^\'ere  it  not  easy,  Sir,  and  is't  not  sweet 

To  make  thyself  beloved  ?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  Mercy's  means  ?  for  thus 

Thy  Sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete, 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free,'' 

And  by  Uie  heart— not  band — enslaving  us. 

Bologna,  AHffust  12,  1819.' 
[First  published,  Leiitri  and /t^urn^ls,  ii.  a^,  235,] 

i  T&  fh*  Prinu  RtgtHi  *«  tk€  rental  ^iht  Hii  afaitai^dfr  against 
Lord  Eu  FitMg^raid,  June^  1819, 

iiL    Who  h'OW  uHJuiii  lift  a  hand .— [J/5»  4/*] 

iv,  btc&mts  but  mime  €QmpkU 

Tkytti/^dtspoi — -.—{MS.  if.] 

t.  [*^So  the  prtnc«  has  t>eea  repeating  Lord  Flugerald's  fQrrdtun:^ 
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Could  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a  river, 
And  Time's  endeavour 

Be  tried  in  vain — 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure  ^ 

We'd  hug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying, 
And,  formed  for  flying, 

Love  plumes  his  wing; 
Then  for  this  reason 
I^t's  love  a  season ; 
But  let  that  season  be  only  Spring. 

i.  ,iftd  asa  treasure.  ^{MS.  Guudo/i,] 

Eeco  ttm'  Soneifo !  Th^re,  you  dogs !  there's  a  Sonnet  for  yon :  70a 
won't  have  such  as  that  in  a  hurry  from  Mr.  FitigerakL  You  nuiy 
publish  it  with  my  name,  an  ye  wooL  He  desenres  all  praiie,  bad  and 
food :  it  was  a  very  noble  piece  of  principality.**— Letter  to  Murray, 
August  la.  1819. 

For  [William  Thomas]  Fitgerald.  see  Poetical  Worki,  1898,  L  997, 
note  3  :  for  Ivord  luiward  Fitzgerald  (1763-1708),  see  Ijttt^rs,  looo,  Iv. 
345.  note  I.  The  r0v.1l  assent  was  given  to  a  bill  for  "  restoring  Edward 
Vox  F iizprrald  nnd  his  sisters  Pamela  and  Lucy  to  their  blood,"  July 
13.  1 8 19.  Thr  sonnet  was  addressed  to  George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent. 
The  title.    '  lo  Cicorjje  the  Fourth."  affixed  in  1811.  is  incorrect.] 

I.  (  "  A  friend  of  i/^rd  Byron's,  who  was  with  him  at  Ravenna  when 
he  wrote  these  st.mzns.  says.  They  were  comjxyscd.  like  many  others, 
with  no  v»ew  of  publication,  but  merely  lo  relieve  himself  in  a  moment 
of  suffering.  Me  had  been  painfully  excited  by  some  cimxmstanocs 
which  appeared  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  immediately  quit 
Italy;  nnd  in  the  day  and  the  hour  that  he  wrote  the  song  was 
labouring  under  an  access  of  fever"  (  Works,  1833.  xii.  317,  nott  \\ 
Here.  too.  there  is  some  confusion  of  dates  and  places.  Byron  was  at 
\>nii-e.  not  at  Ravenna.  IVcem^jrr  i.  181^.  when  these  lines  were  com- 
poietl.  They  were  5/-nt.  as  l^dy  Blessington  testifies,  to  Ktnnaird, 
.tnd  .ire  prolxibly  ident»cal  with  the  "  mere  verses  of  society."  mentiooed 
in  the  letter  to  Murray  of  May  8.  i8ao.  The  last  sunca  reflects  the 
mood  of  a  letter  lo  ihe  Countess  (itiiccioli.  dated  November  25  (1819). 
"  1  $;o  to  save  yoti.  .nnd  leave  a  country  insupportable  to  me  withoot 
yon     (Letters,  1900,  iv    370    no4t  2\.] 
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3. 

When  lovers  parted 
Fed  broken-hearted, 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted, 

Expect  to  die ; 
A  few  years  older. 
Ah !  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh  I 
When  linked  tQgeth^, 
In  every  weather,*- 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

From  out  his  wing — 
He'll  stay  for  ever,*** 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  Spring.* 


Like  Chiefs  of  Faction, 
His  life  is  action — 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign, 
Obscures  his  glory, 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 
Still,  still  advancing, 
With  banners  glancing. 
His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on — 
Repose  but  cloys  him. 
Retreat  destroys  him, 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

I.   Through  every  weather 
We pTuch,--(AfS,  C] 
ii.  He* U  sadly  shiver 
And  droop  for  ever^ 
Shorn  of  the  plumage  which  sped  his  spring.^MS.  G.] 
iii.  that  sped  his  Sfring.-^AfS,  G.] 
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Wait  not,  fond  lover ! 
Till  years  arc  over, 
And  then  recover 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  DEuling, 
With  wrath  and  railing, 

All  hideous  seem — 
While  first  decreasing, 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing, 
Wait  not  till  teasing, 

All  passion  blight : 
If  once  diminished 
Love's  reign  is  finished — 
Then  part  in  friendship,— and  bid  good-night> 


So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy : 
You  had  not  waited  ^ 
Till,  tired  or  hated, 
Your  passions  sated 

liegan  to  cloy. 
Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces— 
The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past : 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors, 
Reflect  but  rapture — not  least  though  last. 

i.  //is  ret'xm  is/mi\ked 

One  last  ewthrtue,  tJum,  and  h'J l9ad'm$iAi."{MS,  C] 
ii.   Vim  kjx*  mci  waited 

Till  ttred  and  hated 

All  pa ssions  sated. ^AfS.  G. ] 
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Trae,  sqMurations** 
Ask  more  than  patience^ 
What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen  I 
But  yet  remaining, 
What  is't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning^ 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison  ? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love, 
And  use  destroy  love : 
The  wing^  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys — 
You'll  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter, 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 

December  i,  itig. 

[First  published,  New  Monthly  Magazine ^  1832. 

vol.  XXXV.  pp.  310-3x8.] 


ODE  TO  A  LADY  WHOSE  LOVER  WAS  KILLED 
BY  A  BALL,  WHICH  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
SHIVERED  A  PORTRAIT  NEXT  HIS  HEART. 

Motto. 
On  peut  trouver  desfemmes  qui  nont  jamais  eu  de galanUrie,  mats  il 
est  rare  den  trouver  a ui  n'en  aient  jamais  eu  qu'une» — [RiJIexions  .  ,  . 
du  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  No.  Ixxiii.] 


Lady  !  in  whose  heroic  port 
And  Beauty,  Victor  even  of  Time, 
And  haughty  lineaments,  appear 
Much  that  is  awful,  more  that's  dear— 
AVherever  human  hearts  resort 
There  must  have  been  for  thee  a  Court, 
And  Thou  by  acclamation  Queen, 
^Vhere  never  Sovereign  yet  had  been. 

i.  True  separations. --[MS.  C] 
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That  eye  so  soft,  and  yet  severe, 

Perchance  might  look  on  Love  as  Crime ; 
And  yet — regarding  thee  more  near — 
The  traces  of  an  unshed  tear 

Compressed  back  to  the  heart, 
And  mellowed  Sadness  in  thme  air. 
Which  shows  that  Love  hath  once  been  there, 
To  those  who  watch  thee  will  disclose 
More  than  ten  thousand  tomes  of  woes 

Wrung  from  the  vain  Romancer's  art. 
With  thee  how  proudly  Love  hath  dwelt  I 
His  full  Divinity  was  felt. 
Maddening  the  heart  he  could  not  melt, 

Till  Guilt  became  Sublime ; 
But  never  yet  did  Beauty's  Zone 
For  him  surround  a  lovelier  throne. 
Than  in  that  bosom  once  his  own : 

And  he  the  Sun  and  Thou  the  Clime 
Together  must  have  made  a  Heaven 
For  which  the  Future  would  be  given. 


And  thou  hast  loved — Oh  !  not  in  vain  1 

And  not  as  common  Mortals  love. 
The  Fruit  of  Fire  is  Ashes, 
The  Ocean's  tempest  dashes 
Wrecks  and  the  dead  upon  the  rocky  shore  : 
True  Passion  must  the  all-searching  changes  prove, 

The  Agony  of  Pleasure  and  of  Pain, 

Till  Nothing  but  the  Bitterness  remain ; 

And  the  Heart's  S|>ectre  flitting  through  the  brain 
ScolTs  at  the  Exorcism  which  would  remove. 

3. 
And  where  is  He  thou  lovedst  ?  in  the  tomb. 

Where  should  the  haj)py  Lover  be  ! 
For  him  could  Time  unfold  a  brighter  doom. 

Or  offer  aught  like  thee  ? 
He  in  the  thickest  battle  died, 
Wliere  Death  is  Pride ; 
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And  TTiou  his  widow — not  his  bride, 

Wer't  not  more  free — 
Iferg  where  all  love,  till  Love  is  made 

A  bondage  or  a  trade, 
Ifere — ^thou  so  redolent  of  Beauty, 
In  whom  Caprice  had  seemed  a  duty, 
TAou,  who  could'st  tramjde  and  despise 
The  holiest  chain  of  human  ties 
For  him,  the  dear  One  in  thine  eyes. 

Broke  it  no  more. 
Thy  heart  was  withered  to  it's  Core, 
It's  hopes,  it's  fears,  it's  feelings  o'er : 
Thy  Blood  grew  Ice  when  Ais  was  shed, 
And  Thou  the  Vestal  of  the  Dead. 


Thy  Lover  died,  as  All 

Who  truly  love  should  die ; 
For  such  are  worthy  in  the  fight  to  fall 

Triumphantly. 
No  Cuirass  o*er  that  glowing  heart 
The  deadly  bullet  turned  apart : 
Love  had  bestowed  a  richer  Mail, 

Like  Thetis  on  her  Son ; 
But  hers  at  last  was  vain,  and  thine  could  &il — 

The  hero's  and  the  lover's  race  was  run. 
Thy  worshipped  portrait,  thy  sweet  face. 
Without  that  bosom  kept  it's  place 

As  Thou  within. 
Oh  1  enviously  destined  Ball ! 
Shivering  thine  imaged  charms  and  all 

Those  Charms  would  win : 
Together  pierced,  the  fatal  Stroke  hath  gored 
Votary  and  Shrine,  the  adoring  and  the  adored. 
That  Heart's  last  throb  was  thine,  that  blood 
Baptized  thine  Image  in  it's  flood. 
And  gushing  from  tiie  fount  of  Faith 
O'erflowed  with  Passion  even  in  Death, 
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Constant  to  thee  as  in  it's  hour 
Of  rapture  in  the  secret  bower. 
Thou  too  hast  kept  thy  plight  full  well* 
As  many  a  bafflea  Heart  can  tell 

[From  aD  autograph  MS.  in  the  posteniOD  of  Mr.  Murray, 
DOW  for  the  first  time  printecLj 
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"  And  Ireland,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant,  kneelinf  to  reodf«  the 
paltry  vAiaS'-^Liftof  Curran^  iL  336.] 


Er£  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  giiire,* 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  £e  tide, 

I  TJu  tmclosed  lines  ^  as  vom  wiil  iirtetly  fercHvt^  art  wHUtm  fy 
thi  Rtv.  W,  L.  BowUs.  Of  count  it  is /or  him  to  demy  tMtm,  if  tk^ 
art  moi, — [Letter  to  Moore,  StfUinhtr  17,  iSai.  LttttrSt  1901,  v.  3J64.] 

I.  [A  few  dajrs  before  Byron  enclosed  these  Unes  in  a  totter  to  Moort 
(September  17.  iSai)  he  had  written  to  Murray  (September  xa):  **If 
erer  1  do  return  to  England  ...  I  will  write  a  poem  to  whkh  A^gUik 
Bards,  etc,,  shall  be  New  Milk,  in  oompariaoo.  Yoar  preunt  literary 
world  of  mountebanks  stands  in  need  01  such  an  Avatar.**  Hcnoa  tlie 
somewhat  ambiguous  title.  The  word  "Avatar"  is  not  only  Apptted 
ironicalW  to  George  IV.  as  the  "Messiah  of  Royalty/*  but  meta- 
phorically to  the  poem,  which  would  descend  in  the  "Capacity  of 
Preserver"  (see  Sir  W.  Jones.  Asiatic  Research,  L  a^). 

The  "fury"  which  sent  Byron  into  this  "lawless  oooscriptioo  of 
rhythmus,"  was  inspired  partly  by  an  uneenerous  attack  00  Moore, 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  /ohn  Bull  ("Thomas  Moore  is  not 
likely  to  tall  in  the  way  of  knighthood  .  .  .  being  public  defaulter  in 
his  office  to  a  large  amount.  .  .  .  [Ausiist  5I.  It  is  true  that  we  can- 
not from  principle  esteem  the  writer  01  the  Twopennv  Posthag,  ...  It 
IS  equally  true  that  we  shrmk  from  the  profligacy. '  etc.,  August  la, 
i8si):  and.  pirtly.  by  the  servility  of  the  Irish,  who  had  welcomed 
(ieorge  IV.  with  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic  loyalty,  when  he  entered 
Dublin  in  triumph  within  ten  days  of  the  death  oif  Queen  Caroline. 
The  Morning  ChrxmicU,  August  S— August  18.  iSai,  prints  eifusive 
leading  articles,  edged  with  black  borders,  on  the  Queen's  iUnev.  death. 
funeral  proce&sion,  etc..  over  against  a  column  (in  small  type)  headed 
"llie  King  in  Dublin."  Bjrron's  satire  is  a  running  comment  00  the 
pages  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.     Moore  was  in  Paris  at  the    ' 


being,  as  John  Bull  said,  "obliged  to  lire  out  of  EngUmd.*'  and  Byrott 
gave  him  directions  that  twenty  copies  of  the  Irish  Avaimr  '*  sbookl  Iw 
carefully  and  privately  printed  off"  (lee  BikHagra^,  voL  vfl.  p.  aSo). 
In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Comvermiiams,  Medwia,  doubt- 
less for  prudential  reasons,  omitted  twelve  of  the  more  UbeUoos  ttaant. 
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Lo  i  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave. 
To  the  Icmg*cherished  Isle  which  he  loved  like  his— 

bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  Era  are  gone^ 
The  rain-bow-like  Epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 

For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won, 
Which  betrayed  not,  or  crushed  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o*er  his  rags, 
The  Castle  still  stands,  and  the  Senate*s  no  more, 

And  the  Famme  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore, 

4. 

To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  gaze  ere  he  Sies  from  his  hearth ; 

Tears  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  his  hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth* 

5- 
But  he  comes  !  the  Messiah  of  Royalty  comes  1 

Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  rolled  from  the  waves ; 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, " 

With  a  legion  of  cooks,^  and  an  army  of  slaves  1 

L  stffrk  4?  Actv  it^comfs, — [MS.  AL} 

but  aneru'ards,  in  "another  edition/'  published  in.  1824,  reinstaled 
them.  Murray  did  tiot  publish  the  Irhk  Avatar  in  £iny  collecl^d 
edition  Lill  1831*  According  to  Crabb  Robinson  {Dmry*  1&69,  ii.  437), 
Gdcthe  said  thai  '*  Byron's  verses  on  George  IV.  {Quetyf  Thi  Irisit 
Ava/arj  were  the  sublime  of  hatred**'] 

2,  (The  QiietJi  died  on  the  night  (10,^  p.m.)  of  Tuesfhiy,  August  7* 
The  King  ctitered  Dublin  in  slate  Frid:iy.  August  17.  The  vessd  bear* 
ing  the  Queen's  remains  sailed  from  Harwich  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  Aiig:ti3t  iS,  tSai^] 

y  ["Seven  covered  waggons  arrived  al  the  Casilc  (Angust  3),  They 
were  laden  with  plate.  .  .  .  Upwards  of  forty  men  cooks  will  be  em* 
ployed*  "*-'Af<?rff/j*_f  CAmmci^t  August  8*] 
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6. 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  Sovereign's  part — *• 

But  long  live  the  Shamrock,  which  shadows  him  o*er ! 
Could  the  Green  in  his  hat  be  transferred  to  his  heart! 

7. 
Could  that  long-withered  spot  but  be  verdant  again. 

And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise — 
Then  might  Freedom  foi^^ive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 
chain, 
And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the  skies. 

8. 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now  ? 

Were  he  God — as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow — 

Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

9. 
Aye,  roar  in  his  train  !  ^  let  thine  orators  lash 

'llieir  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride — 
Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 

His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied. 


Kvcr  glorioub  Ciiatlan  !  the  best  of  the  good  ! 

So  sinii)le  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest ! 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued. 

And  his  rival,  or  victor,  in  all  he  i>ossessed. 


Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 
Though  unequalled,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun— 

i.    To  en<ut  in  tJu pcgeant .—^MS.  M.] 

I.  [' Never  did  I  witness  such  cnihusiasin.  .  .  .  Cheer  followed  cheer— 
and  shout  followed  shout  .  .  .  accofn()anied  by  excUiination  of  *God 
bless  King  George  IV.  !'  '  Welome.  welcome,  ten  fhonwnrt  limes  lo 
these  shores  ! '  "—Afvrmimg  Ckronide,  August  i6w] 
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But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the  tomb 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  am!^ 

Z3. 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  bmte ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind ; 
Even  Tyranny,  listening,  sate  melted  or  mute, 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorched  fiK>m  the  glanoe  of 
his  mind. 

13. 
But  back  to  our  theme  !    Back  to  despots  and  slaves  1^ 

Feasts  furnished  by  Famine !  rejoicmgs  by  Pain ! 
True  Freedom  but  wdconus^  while  Slavery  still  raoes^ 

When  a  week's  Saturnalia  hath  loosened  her  chain* 

14. 
Let  the  poor  squalid  splendour  thy  wreck  can  afford, 

(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 
Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo  I  Erin,  thy  Lord ! 

Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing — his  blessings  denied  1  "* 

IS. 
Or  //freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last,"*- 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay, 
Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  classed 
With  what  monarchs  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey  ? 

16. 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature ;  a  King's  is  to  reigfiy — 
To  rdgn  I  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain. 

From  Caesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised  I 

i.  Aye  /  back  to  our  theme . — [Afedwin.] 

ii.  Kiss  his  foot,  luith  thy  blessing,  for  blessings  denied /—{Midwim,] 
iii.  Or  if  freedom . — \Medwin^ 

I.  ["  After  the  stanza  on  Grattan, . . .  will  it  please  you  to  cause  Insert 
the  following  Addenda,  which  I  dreamed  of  during  to-day's  Siesta.*'— 
Letter  to  Moore,  September  90.  1821.] 
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17- 
Wear,  Fingal,  thy  trapping !  *     O'Connell,  proclaim** 
His  accomplishments !    His  /  /  /  and  thy  country  con- 
vince 
Half  an  age*s  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame, 
And    that  "  Hal    is    the    rascaliest,  sweetest  y(mn^ 
prince  l""*- 

18. 

Will  thy  yard  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  ? 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 
The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with  hymns? 

19. 

Aye !  "  Build  him  a  dwelling  1 "  let  each  give  his  mite  1  * 
Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen  1*^ 

I^t  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite — 
And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and  prison ! 

20. 

Spread — spread  for  Vitellius,  the  royal  repast. 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuffed  to  the  gorge  I 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  kit 
The    Fourth    of    the    fools    and    oppressors    called 
"  George ! " 

21. 

Lot  the  tables  bo  loaded  with  feasts  till  they  groan  ! 
Till  they  p-oan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  woe  1 

i.    Wfar  Ftnj:al  thy  rihbcn  .—[SfS.  M.] 

ii.   And  tkr  King  is  no  icoundrel-^wtuxirvtr  tk«  PritU4, — {MS,  i/.) 

ill.    Tillfroudly  tkt  new .  —[.1/5.  A/.] 

I.  ['•  llic  E.irl  of  Fing.ill  (Arthur  James  Plunkett.  K.P.,  djrhtheari. 
d.  1836).  the  leading  Cathohc  noblrman,  it  to  be  created  a  Rnifhl  oC 
St.  ratnck." — Morning  Chronicle,  August  18.] 

a.  [There  was  talk  of  a  testimonial  being  presented  to  the  Kiof. 
O'Conneli  suggested  that  if  possible  it  should  take  the  fonn  of  **a 
palace,  to  which  not  only  the  rank  around  him  coukl  oootribute,  but  to 
the  erection  of  which  every  peasant  could  from  his  cottage  1 
hi&  humble  ^\\jt." ^Morning  Cht\mjcle,  August  18] 
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Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's  tbxone, 
Like  their  blood  which  has  flowed,  and  wfaidi  yet  has 
to  flow. 

22. 

But  let  not  his  name  be  thine  idol  alone — 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sejanus  appears ! 

Thine  own  Castlereagh !  let  him  still  be  thine  own  I 
A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and  jeers  I 

23. 
Till  now,  when  the  Isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth, 

Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soili 
Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawled  from  her  earth, 

And  for  murder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile.^ 

24. 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius, — without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race — 

The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt  *- 
If  she  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

25- 
If  she  did — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hushed, 

Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can  spring — 
See  the  cold-blooded  Serpent,  with  venom  full  flushed. 

Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  King  1  ^ 

26. 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter !    Oh  !  Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortime  and  tyranny,  till 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  still. 

i.  might  make  Humanity  doubt, — \MS,  A/.] 

ii.  in  the  heart  of  a  king, — [Afedwin,    MS,  M,  erased,] 

I.  ["  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  cheered  in  Uie  Castle-yard.** 
*'  He  was,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the  MonUmg  Chromicle^  **  the 
instrument  of  Ireland's  degradation— he  broke  down  her  spint.  and 
prostrated.  I  fear,  for  ever  her  independence.  To  see  the  antbor  of 
this  measure  cheered  near  the  very  spot,"  etc] 
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27. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right ;  * 
My  vote,  as  a  freeman's,  still  voted  thee  free ; 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  fight,** 
And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a  throb  still  for 
thtel 

38. 

Yes,  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  not  my 
land/- 

I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls  in  thy  sons, 
And  I  wept  with  the  world,  o*er  the  patriot  band 

Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no  longer  as  once. 

29. 

For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar, — 
Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,*  all 

Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent  war. 
And  redeemed,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  fall. 

30- 
Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  graves  I 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day — 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves"* 

Be  stamped  in  the  turf  o'er  their  fetterless  clay. 

Till  now  I  liad  envied  thy  sons  and  their  shore. 

Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their  liberties  fled  ;*' 

i.   My  arm,  thoui^h  bnt  fectU . — {Mechein,'] 

\\.  though  thou  UYrt  not  my  land. — [.i/rrfiw'n.] 

ill.   \or  the  ^te^s  of  €Hil,xvers,  and  siait-kissing  sUsvti 
lit  Jampd  in  thr  turf .--[.l/r</ufi'».] 

iv.    Thvui^k  their  virtues  art  blunted . — {Mtdwim,'\ 

1.  Byron  spoke  and  voted  in  favotir  of  the  Earl  of  Doooufhiliore'l 
motion  for  A  Lonimittrf  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  April  ai.  iSix 
(Srr  •  Parliamentary  Sjjeeches.  '  Appendix  II.,  Lttters,  1898,  ii.  431- 
443)] 

2.  i^For  Gratun  and  Ciirrnn,  see  letter  to  Moore.  October  a,  1813, 
letters,  1898,  li.  971.  n^^^e  i;  for  Sheridan,  tee  "  Introductioa  to 
Af^mody,"  etc..  jnte,  pp.  69.  7a] 

SUL.  IV.  2  O 
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There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  the  core 
Of  an  Imhman's  heart,  that  I  envy— thy  dead^ 

32. 

Or,  if  aught  b  my  bosom  am  quench  for  an  hour 
My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servile,  though  sore, 

WTiidi  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  turn  upon  power, 
*Tis  ttie  glory  of  Gratlan,  and  genius  of  Moore  t  ^"^  ^ 

Ra.  StpUmhir  t^^  rSat, 
[Fint  published,  Pju-is,  September  19,  i3ai.] 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN 
FLORENCE  AND  PISA* 

I, 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  naine  great  in  story — 
The  days  of  our  Youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plent)-,^ 


L  - —  thai  i  envy  iktir  dead,  — [Medwin.'] 

\L   Tkty'  r*  the  kt^rt — the  fret  spirit — the  gtnim  if  M^ore,  ^JW5,  M.  ] 

I.  ["Si^ed  W*  I*  B — ^>  M*A*i  and  wriuen  mih  a  view  to  a 
Bishopridt/'^Z^/Z^rj  aw£//^iiirr«a/j,  1830,  ii,  527,  note^ 

Endorsed,  ''MS.  Lord  Byroii.  The  King's  visii  to  Ireland;  a  very 
sediljous  and  horrible  libeL  which  never  was  intended  to  be  published « 
and  which  Lord  B.  called »  himself,  sillyt  \tt\ng  written  in  a  moment  of 
ill  nature- —C.  a"] 

3,  [*'  I  composed  these  stanzaA  (except  the  fourth^  added  now)  a  few 
days  ago,  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa." — Pisa,  6th  November; 
iS2i,  Defachfd  Though fx.  No.  ii8.  Letters,  1901.  v.  466.] 

3.  ["I  told  Byron  that  his  poetical  senttmenu  of  the  attractions  of 
mat\ired  heaiity  had,  at  the  moment^  s.uggcsted  four  lines  to  me ;  whii^h 
he  begged  me  to  repeat,  and  he  laughed  not  a  little  wheo  I  regited  liie 
following  hnes  to  him  : — 

"  Ob  !  talk  not  to  me  of  the  charms  of  Youth's  dimpki, 
There's  surely  more  sentiment  centered  in  wrinkles* 
They're  the  triumphs  of  Time  that  mark  Beauty's  decay, 
Telling  tales  of  years  past,  and  the  few  left  to  stay/* 

C&nversaiiiJns  &f  Lord  Bj're/it  183.^.  pp.  ^55,  S5<S.] 
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What  arc  garlands  and  crowns  to   the  brow  that  is 

wrinkl^  ? 
Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled : 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  it  hoary, 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  giye  glory  ? 

3- 
Oh  Fame  ! — if  I  e*er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases, 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  One  diaoorer, 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

4. 
Thart  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  thert  only  I  found  thee ; 
Her  Glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surroond  thee, 
\V1ien  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 
I  knew  it  was  Love,  and  I  felt  it  was  Glory. 

A^(NWMAir6w  titt. 

[First  published.  Letten  and  Journals  of  Lord  Bjrrgm,  iSjo^  ii>  5Mb  M*.] 
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Oh  :  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  ! 
Where  is  my  lover?  where  is  my  loyer? 
I.s  it  his  hark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover? 

Far-   far  away  !  and  alone  along  the  billow  ? 


Oh!  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  1 
W  hy  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay? 

I  [These  \eryc3L  wer«  written  by  Lord  Bvron  a  Uttle  baiort  he  M 
Italy  lor  Greece.  They  were  meant  to  suit  the  HindoiUUMt  air.  '* AAa 
Malla  PuAca. "  which  the  Countess  Guiccioli  was  food  of 
Kdiiors  note,  \\\frks,  etc.,  xiv.  357,  I*i»a,  Sqttember.  ittt.] 
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How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowIy» 
And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow  1 

3- 

Oh  I  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow  I 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking. 
In  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking; 

Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o'er  the  biUow. 

4- 

Then  if  thou  wilt — ^no  more  my  loneiy  Pillow, 
In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him, 
And  then  expire  of  the  joy — ^but  to  behokl  him  I 

Oh !  my  lone  bosom !— oh !  my  lonely  Pillow ! 

[First  published,  Works  o/LordBynm,  1833,  xiv.  357.] 


TO 


But  once  I  dared  to  lift  my  eyes — 

To  lift  my  eyes  to  thee ; 
And  since  that  day,  beneath  the  skies, 

No  other  sight  they  see. 


In  vain  sleep  shuts  them  in  the  night — 

The  night  grows  day  to  me ; 
Presenting  idly  to  my  sight 

Wliat  still  a  dream  must  be. 

3- 
A  fatal  dream — for  many  a  bar 

Divides  thy  fate  from  mine ; 
And  still  my  passions  wake  and  war, 

But  peace  be  still  with  thme. 

[First  published,  New  Monthly  MagoMint,  1833,  vol  37,  p.  308.] 

T.  [Probably  "To  T^dy  Blessington,"  who  includes  them  in  her 
Conversations  ofljord  Byron.  \ 
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TO   THE   COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 


You  have  asked  for  a  verse  : — the  request 
In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  ^'as  but  my  breast, 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

2. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
\Miat  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ;  * 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue. 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell 

3- 
I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 

And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 
What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 

And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

4. 
My  Life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough, 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 

But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 


5. 

Let  the  young  and  tlie  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 

For  Sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

& 

[I'lrsl  published,  letters  and  Journals,  1850*  U.  635,  6361] 

I.  [For  reproduction  of  Lawrmce's  portrait  of  Lady  Blotingtoa.  fct 

\.s\  of  lllu»lrat»oni,  '  IrtUrs.  1901,  v.  fxv.].] 
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ARISTOMENES.^ 
Canto  First. 

I. 

Thk  Gods  of  old  are  silent  oa  thdr  shore. 

Since  the  ^^t  Pan  expired,  and  through  the  roar 

Of  the  Ionian  waters  broke  a  dread 

Voice  which  proclaimed  *'  the  Mighty  Fan  is  dead.** 

How  much  died  with  him !  false  or  true— the  dream 

Was  beautiful  which  peopled  every  stream 

With  more  than  finny  tenants,  and  adorned 

The  woods  and  waters  with  coy  nymphs  that  scorned 

Pursuing  Deities,  or  in  the  embrace 

Of  gods  brought  forth  the  high  heroic  race  10 

Whose  names  are  on  the  hills  and  o'er  the  seas. 

Cepbalonia,  5<^r  10^  1893. 
[From  an  autograph  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Lady  Dorcbester, 

now  for  the  first  time  printed.] 

I.  [Aristomenes,  the  Achilles  of  the  Alexandrian  poet  Rhianus 
(Grote's  History  of  Greece,  1869,  ii.  428),  is  the  legendary  hero  of  the 
second  Messenian  War  (b.c.  685-668|.  Thrice  he  slew  a  hundred  of 
the  Spartan  foe,  and  thnce  he  offered  the  Hekatomphonia  on  Mount 
Ithome.  His  name  was  held  in  honour  long  after  ' '  the  rowers  00  their 
benches"  heard  the  wail.  "  Pan,  Pan  is  dead  I"  At  the  dose  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Pausanias  (iv.  x6.  4)  made  a  note 
of  Messenian  maidens  hymning  his  victory  over  the  Lacedgmoniana— 

"  From  the  heart  of  the  plain  he  drove  them, 
And  he  drove  them  back  to  the  hill  : 
To  the  top  of  the  hill  he  drove  them, 
As  he  followed  them,  followed  them  still ! " 

Byron  was  familiar  with  Thomas  Taylor's  translation  oiatktPerieguis 
Gracia  {vide  ante,  p.  109,  and  "Observations,"  etc.,  iMters,  v. 
Appendix  III.  p.  574),  and  with  Mitford's  Greece  {Don  Juam.^  Canto 
XII.  stanza  xix.  line  7).  Hence  his  knowledge  of  Aristomoies.  The 
"  *  1  hne 


thought  expressed  in  hnes  5-1 1  was,  possibly,  su^^gested  by  Coleridge's 
translation  of  the  famous  passage  in  Schiller's  Pt^olomini  (act  ii.  so.  4, 
lines  118,  sa.,  "  For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,"  etc.),  which  is 
quoted  by  bxr  Walter  Scott,  in  the  third  chapter  of  G«y  Afamtterifi^.] 
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A   LITERARY   ECLOGUE. 


"  Nimium  nc  crede  colon."— ViRGiL,  [Ed.  H.  17], 

0  inisl  not,  ye  beauliful  crciitures,  to  hue, 

1  hough  your  hair  were  as  red,  as  your  stockings  are  Hut 
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Byron's  correspondence  does  not  explain  the  mood  in 
which  he  wrote  The  Blues^  or  afford  the  slightest  hint  or 
clue  to  its  m^/^ or  occasion.  In  a  letter  to  Murray,  dated 
Ravenna,  August  7,  1821,  he  writes,  '*I  send  you  a  thuy 
which  I  scribbled  off  yesterday,  a  mere  buffoonery,  to  quu 
*The  Blues.'  If  published  it  must  be  anonrwwusly.  .  .  • 
You  may  send  me  a  proof  if  you  think  it  worth  the  trouble." 
Six  weeks  later,  September  20,  he  had  chanral  his  mind. 
"  You  need  not,"  he  says,  "  send  Thi  Blues^  which  is  a  mere 
buffoonery  not  meant  for  publication.^  With  these  intima- 
lions  our  knowledge  ends,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  why 
in  August,  1 82 1,  he  took  it  into  his  head  **to  quix  The 
Hlues,"  or  why,  being  so  minded,  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  quiz  them  in  so  pointless  and  belated  a  fashion.  We  can 
but  guess  that  an  allusion  in  a  letter  from  England,  an 
incident  at  a  convcrsaiione  at  Ravenna,  or  perhaps  the 
dialogues  in  Peacock's  novels,  Melincourt  andT  NigMwuMn 
Abbry,  brought  to  his  recollection  the  half-modish,  half- 
literary  coteries  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Regency,  and 
that  he  sketches  the  scenes  and  persons  of  his  eclogue  not 
from  life,  but  from  niemor)'. 

In  the  Uiar>'  of  1813,  1814,  there  is  more  than  one  men- 
tion of  the  '*  Hlues."  For  instance,  November  27,  1813,  he 
writes,  "  Sothcby  is  a  LitUrateur^  the  oracle  of  the  Coteries 
of  the  •  •  s,  Lydia  White  (Sydney  Smith's  *Tory  Vu^*), 
Mrs.  Wilmot  (she,  at  least,  is  a  swan,  and  might  frequent  a 
purer  stream \  Lady  Beaumont  and  all  the  Blues,  with  Ljuly 
Charlemoni  at  their  head."  Akjain  on  December  l,  ** To- 
morrow there  is  a  party  oipurpu  at  the  *  blue '  Miss  Berry's, 
Shall  I  go  ?  um  ! — I  don't  much  affect  your  blue-bottles  ; — 
but  one  ought  to  be  civil  .  .  .  Perhaps  that  bhie-winged 
Kashmirian  buttertly  of  book-learning  Lady  Charlemont  will 
be  there  "  (see  Lerurs,  1898,  ii.  333,  J$8,  nM  a). 

lUron   was,   perhaps,  a  more  wiUing  guest   at  litcnry 
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entertamments  than  h^  professed  to  be.  "  I  met  him,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  {Afemoirs  &/  the  Lift^  tU.^  1838,  iL  167), 
**  frequently  in  society*  *  ,  .  Soma  very  agreeable  parties  I 
can  recollect,  particularly  one  at  Sir  George  Beaumont*S| 
where  the  amiable  landlord  had  assembled  some  persons 
distinguished  for  talent.  Of  these  I  need  only  mention  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  .  ,  ,  Mr.  Richard  Sharpe  and 
Mn  Rogers  were  also  present," 

Again,  Miss  Berry  1  m  her  Journal  [1866,  lii*  49)  records^ 
May  8,  181 J^  that  **Lord  and  Lady  Byron  persuaded  use  to 
go  with  them  to  Miss  [Lydia]  White  {^kU  pasi^  p,  587). 
Never  have  I  seen  a  more  imposing  convocation  of  ladies 
arranged  in  a  circle  than  when  we  entered  -  »  -  Lord  Byron 
brought  me  home.  He  stayed  to  sup^r "  If  he  did  not 
affect  **your  blue-bottles^"  he  was  on  mtimate  terms  with 
Madame  de  Sta^l,  '*the  Begum  of  Literature,"  as  Moore 
called  her ;  with  the  Concessa  a^AibrizKi  (the  De  Stael  of  Italy) ; 
with  Mrs.  Wilmot,  the  inspirer  of  **  She  walks  in  beaut)'  like 
the  night ;  *'  with  Mrs,  Shelley  ;  with  Lady  Blessington< 
MoreovcTi  to  say  nothing  of  bis  "  mathematical  i^ife,^'  who 
was  as  "blue  as  ether,"  the  Countess  Guiccioh  could  not 
only  read  and  "inwardly  digest"  Ctfrinna  (see  letter  to 
Moore,  January  2,  1820),  but  knew  the  Diinna  Commedia 
by  heart,  and  was  a  critic  as  well  as  an  inspirer  of  her 
lover's  poeir^\ 

If  it  IS  difhcult  to  assign  a  reason  or  occasion  for  the  com* 
position  of  The  Biucs^  it  is  a  harder,  perhaps  an  impossible, 
task  to  identify  all  the  dramaih  pcrsofm,  Botherby,  Lady 
Bluenionnt,  and  Miss  Diddle  are,  obviously,  Sotheby,  Lady 
Beaumont,  and  Lydia  White.  Scamp  the  Lecturer  may  be 
Hazlilt,  who  had  incurred  Byron*s  displeasure  by  comment- 
ing on  bis  various  and  var>'ing  estimates  of  Napoleon  (see 
Lectures  on  the  English  PoeiSy  1818,  p.  304,  and  Don  yuan^ 
Canto  I.  stanza  ii.  line  7,  n&te  (to  Buonaparte),  Inkel  seems 
to  be  meant  for  Byron  himself,  and  Tracy,  a  friend,  not  a 
Lake  poet,  for  Moore*  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Bkebottle 
may  possibly  s^^nbolize  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  \  and  Miss 
Lilac  is,  certainly,  Mtsfs  Milbanke,  the  '' Annabella  **  of 
Byron's  courtship,  not  the  **  moral  Clytemnestra "  of  his 
marriage  and  separation. 

The  Slues  was  published  anonymously  in  the  third 
number  of  the  Liberal^  which  appeared  April  26,  1823, 
The  "  Eclogue "  i^'as  not  attributed  to  Byron,  and  met 
with  greater  contempt  than  it  deserved.  In  the  Nociii 
Ambr&stanee  (Blackwood's  Edmburgh  Maga::mt^  M^}\  1823^ 
vol,  xiii.  p.  607),  the  third  number  of  the  Liberal  is  dismissed 
with  the  remark,  "The  last  Number  contains  not  one  U'm 
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of  Byron*s !  Thank  God  !  be  has  seen  his  error,  and  kicked 
them  out"  Brief  but  contemptuous  notices  appeared  in  the 
Literary  Chronicle^  April  20,  and  the  Literary  GaxeUe^ 
May  3,  1823  ;  while  a  short-lived  periodical,  named  the 
Literary  Register  (May  3,  quoted  at  length  in  John  BulL 
May  4,  1823),  implies  that  the  author  (i>.  Leigh  Hunt) 
would  be  better  Qualified  to  '*  catch  the  manners  **  of  LisiOD 
Grove  than  of  May  Fair.  It  is  possible  that  this  was 
the  "last  straw,"  and  that  the  reception  of  The  Blues 
hastened  Byron's  determination  to  part  company  with  the 
profitless  and  ill-omened  Liberal. 


a 


THE    BLUES:* 

A    LITERARY    ECLOGUE. 


ECLOGUE  THE   FIRST. 
London,^ Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Roowu 

Enter  Tracv,  meeting  Inrel. 

Ink.  Yoi  "rk  too  late. 

Tra,  Is  it  over  ? 

Ink,  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  crammed,  like  a  garden  in  flower. 
With    the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made   it  the 

fashion  ; 
So,  instead  of  '*  beaux  arts,"  we  may  say  **  la  t>elie  passion  " 
I'or  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 

Tra,  I    know   it   too   well,   and   liave  worn   out  my 
patience 
W  ith  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 

I.  [BrnJAmin  Stilliiif^trct  is  vtid  to  have  attended  e\-eiiific  jMtfties  at 
Mi  V  NIoniAfjue's  in  grry  or  blue  uor5tcd  stockings,  to  lieu  Of  fttU  drCM. 
Ihr  l.\(llc^  >»ho  cxcvixd  atul  lolcratcil  this  defiance  of  the  ooovcntlons 
ucTc  nicknanicti  "  liliu-s.  or  "  Mue-stockinf^s.  "  Hannah  More deaciibes 
Mich  a  chib  or  cotrnr  in  her  li,ii  BUu,  ^hich  was  circul&led  tn  MS.  ia 
17R4  \lk>s>«rlls  1  i/t  of  Jokmom,  1848.  p.  6S9).  A  faroe  \ff  Moore. 
«iniil«*tl  rh4  .1/./' .  ^r  Tkt  filuf-Stxktmf,  was  pU3red  for  the  Ant  time 
at  iho  I  Ncruin.  S^|»trml.cr  k>.  1811.  The  heroine.  "  luKiy  Bab  Bhie,  is 
a  prrirndor  lo  p^j^'lry.  chcnu-.tr).  clc.*— ticne^lS  ttiU,  ^  tkt  Simgr, 
18  ?2.  \iii.  ^70.  ] 
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There's  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wotdswcmls 

and  Co.* 
With  their  damnable 

Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know  zo 

Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

Tra.  Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  "the  Row:"' 

You're  an  author — a  poet — 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence,  to  hear  you  deay 
The  Muses? 

Tra.  Excuse  me :  I  meant  no  offence 

To  the  Nine;    though  the  number  who  make  some 
.  pretence 

To  their  favours  is  such but  the  subject  to  drop, 

I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces,  20 

As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places :) 
Where  I  just  had  been  skimming  a  charming  critique. 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek ! 
^\llere  your  friend — you  know  who — has  just  got  such  a 

threshing, 
That  it  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  "  rrfresMng'* • 
What  a  beautiful  word  ! 

Ifik.  Very  true ;  'tis  so  soft 

And  so  cooling — they  use  it  a  little  too  oft ; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — ^but  no  matter. 
So  they've  cut  up  our  friend  then  ? 

Tra.  Not  left  him  a  tatter- 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation,  30 

AVhich  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  and  the  nation. 

1.  [Compare  the  dialogue  between  Mr.  Paperstamp,  Mr.  Feftther- 
nest,  Mr.  Vamp,  etc.,  in  Peacock's  Meiincoutit  cap.  nodL,  Workt, 
1875.  i.  272-] 

2.  [Compare — 

"  Tlie  last  edition  see  by  Long,  and  Ca, 
Rees,  Hurst,  and  Orme,  our  fethers  of  the  Row." 

The  Search  after  Happiness,  by  Sir  Walter  Soott 

3.  [This  phrase  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  EtUnhurA 
A*«/t««^— probably  by  Jeffrey.  (See  review  of  Rogers's  Human  L^, 
x8i8,  Edtn.  Rev,^  vol.  31,  p.  325.)] 
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Ink,  Vm  sorry  to  hear  this  I  for  friendship,  yoa  know 

Our  poor  friend ! — but  I  thought  it  would  terminate  sa 
Our  friendship  is  such,  Til  read  nothing  to  shodc  it 
You  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  podwt? 

Tra.  No ;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a  brother's) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps, 
And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 

Ifik,  Let  us  join  them. 

Tra,  What,  won't  you  return  to  the  lecture? 

Ink,  Why  the  place  is  so  crammed,  there's  not  room 
for  a  spectre.  41 

Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd —  ^ 

Tra,  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  him  ? 

Ink.  I  heaid 

Quite  enough  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
>Vas  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat 

Tra,  I  have  had  no  great  loss  then? 

Ink,  Loss  !— such  a  palaver  I 

I'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours. 
Pumped  up  with  such  eflbrt,  disgorged  with  such  labour, 

That come — do   not   make   me   speak   ill    of   one's 

neighbour.  51 

Tra.  I  make  you  ! 

Ink,                            Yes,  you  !  I  said  nothing  until 
You  compelled  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

Tra.  To  speak  ilil 

Is  that  your  deduction? 

Ink,  When  sj>eaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  certainly /t;//t>7/',  not  set  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  lany. 

Tra.  .\nd  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 

I  It  is  (>ossiblc  that  the  description  of  Haxlitt't  Lectures  of  iSiS  b 
ruloureil  by  rrcoUrcttons  of  Coleridge's  Lecturrs  of  itlt-tSie,  which 
Hyron  altrndrd  (srr-  Mtcr  to  IfaiTiess.  December  6,  iSll.  Lttitn,  1890, 

II  76.  note  I ) :  l>ut  the  substance  of  the  attack  is  pcx>faBhlir  derhred  ffoa 
(^ifTord  s  review  of  Ixttmm  om  tJU  Emfiisk  Ptets,  Suivtrwd  mi  tkt 
Suffry  iKftititttjH  {{Quarterly  ffniett,  Ueccmber.  iSiS,  voL  shL  p|i^ 
«'J4   434 
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Pray,  tbeiij  let  us  retire. 


But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Tra.  I  would,  but 

Ink,  There  must  be  attractioii  much  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jew's  harp  he  nicknames  his  lyre,  60 
To  call>^  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra.  I  own  it — ^tis  true — 

A  fair  lady 

Ink,  A  spinster  ? 

Tra,  Miss  Lilac. 

Ink.  The  Blue  ! 

Tra,  The  heiress  !     The  angel ! 

Ink.  The  devil !  why,  man, 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can, 
Ym  wed  with  Miss  Lilac  1  'ti^'ould  be  your  perdition : 
She*s  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematician.* 

Tra*  1  say  she^s  an  angel. 

Ink.  Say  rather  an  migk. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  youll  certainly  wrangle, 
1  say  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra,  And  is  that  any  cause  for  not  coming  together  ?  70 

Ifik.  Humph  I  I  can^t  say  I  know  any  happy  alliance 
^V''hicb  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wedlock  with  science. 
She's  so  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  concerning 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learnings 
That 

Tra.      What? 

Ink^  I  perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue  ; 

But  there's  five  hundred  people    can  tell  you  you're 
wrong, 

Tra,  You  forget  Lady  Lilac's  as  rich  as  a  Jew, 

Iftk,  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue? 

Tra.  ^\'h)\  Jack,  Til  be  frank  with  you — somethmg  of 
both. 
The  girFs  a  fine  girl 

Ink,  And  you  feel  nothing  loth  80 

To  her  good  lady-m other's  reversion ;  and  yet 

1.  ["  Vesierday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from  AnimbelJA>  .  .  .  She  is  .  .  . 
^rtxy  III  tie  £poil?d,  which  is  strHHige  in  firt  heiress.  .  .  .  She  is  ^  poetess 
— E  maihtmaticiim — a  metaphysicmt*."— yf?Jvn»43/(  November  30,  1S13, 
l^ten,  1898^  ii-  357-] 
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Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  1  will  bet 

Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes ;  I  demand 
Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and  hand. 

Ink,  Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand — that  hand  on 
the  pen. 

Tra.  A  propos — Will  you  write  me  a  song  now  and 
then? 

Ink,  To  what  purpose  ? 

Tra,               You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  prose 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes  \ 
But  in  rhyme 

Ink,  You're  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra,  I  own  it ;  and  yet,  in  these  times,  there's  no  hire 
For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  stanza  or  two ;  91 

And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few  ? 

Ink,  In  your  name  ? 

Tra,  In  my  name.    I  will  copy  them  out» 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout 

Ink,  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  this  ? 

Tra,  Why, 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-stocking's  eye. 
So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I've  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sublime  ? 

Ink,  As  sublinut    If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Muse 

Tra,  But    consider,   dear    Inkel,  she's   one  of  the 
"  Blues."  ^  100 

Ink,  As  sublime  ! — Mr.  Tracy — I've  nothing  to  say. 
Stick  to  prose — As  sublime  !  1— but  I  wish  you  good  day. 

Tra,  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow — consider — I'm  wrong ; 
I  own  it ;  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  song. 

Ink.  As  sublime  I  ! 

7>j.  I  but  used  the  expression  in  haste. 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  damned  bad 
taste. 

Tra.  I  own  it,  I  know  it,  acknowledge  it — what 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  ? 

Ink.  I  see  what  you'd  be  at : 

Vou  disparage  my  parts  with  insidious  abuse. 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your  own  use.  no 

Tra,  And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them  ? 

Ink,  Why  that 
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To  be  sure  makes  a  difference* 

Tra,  I  know  what  is  what : 

And  yoQ,  who're  a  man  of  tlie  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a  poet  of  f  other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I  never  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
A  genius  like  you,  and,  moreover,  my  friend. 

I/iA  No  doubt ;  you  by  this  time  should  know  what 
is  due 
To  a  man  of— — ^but  come — let  us  shake  hands, 

Tra.  You  knew, 

And  you  An^mf,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.  120 

InA.  That*s  my  bookseller's  business ;  I  care  not  for 
sale ; 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  faih 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays,^ 
And  my  own  grand  romance 

Tm,  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

1  myself  saw  it  puffed  in  the  "  Old  Girl's  Review."  * 

/i»^.  What  Review  ? 

Tra,  *Tis  the  English  ''  Journal  de  Trevoux  ;  **  • 

A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home* 

I.  [The  terpj  "  reueg a^de  "  was  applied  to  Soulhey  by  William  Smkh, 
M,P*»  in  the  House  of  Commons^  March  14+  1817  {fuff  anti^  p.  482). 
Sotheby's  plays,  Juan,  The  Deaik  sf  Damiey^  Zamorin  and  Zawta, 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Five  Ira^edits^  in  1814*] 

a.  [Compare — 

*■  I've  bribed  my  Grand  mother's  Review  the  British/' 

Don  Jitan^  Canto  I.  stansa  ccix.  line  9, 

And  lee  "Letter  to  the  Editor  of  *  My  Grandmother's  Review/" 
iMitri,  igoop  iv.  AppeddiJt  VI L  pp.  465-470.  The  reft-rence  may  Ims 
to  a  review  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Chiidt  lli^mid^  which  appeared  in 
*^e  BHtitk  JfrtjUw,  January,  1818,  or  to  a  more  recent  and,  naturally » 
most  hostile  notice  of  £hn  Juan  (No.  xviii.  1319).] 

ylTke  Journal  de  Tr/voux,  published  under  the  tide  of  AiimMf^s 
de  JrAwBjr  (i 701- 177 5.  265  vols-  i^Y  edited  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  an  imitation  of  tne  /out*nai  dej  Savants.  The 
orifinal  matter,  the  Mdrnofres,  contain  a  mine  of  information  for  the 
studerat  of  the  history  of  French  Literature ;  but  the  reviews,  critical 
notices,  etc^,  to  which  Byron  refers*  were  of  a  highly  polemical  and 
partisan  chriracter,  and  wer«  the  subject  of  attack  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
testant and  free-lb  inking  antagonists.  In  a  letter  to  Moore,  dated 
Ravenna,  June  23,  18a r,  Byron  says.  "  Now,  if  we  were  but  together  a 
Jit  tie  to  combine  out  Journal  &f  Trtveux  /"  [Leltert,  1901,  v*  309). 
The  use  of  the  satue  Illustration  ira  letter  and  poem  is  curiotis  and  note- 
worthy*] 
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Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 

Ink.  That  pleasure's  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 

Ink.  Why  so? 

Tra,  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threatened  to  give  up  the  ghost  t'other  day.*    130 

Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  spirit. 

Tra.  No  doubt. 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlccome's  rout? 

Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go :  but  at  present,  as  soon 
As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from  the 

moon, 
(Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits), 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  I^dy  Bluebottle's  collation, 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  learn'd  conversatioD : 
'Tis  a  sort  of  reunion  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and  pniie. 
And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  unpleasant  141 
Will  you  go  ?    There's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present 

Tfij.  That  **  metal's  attractive." 

////'.  No  doubt — to  the  pocket 

7n/.  You  should   rather  encourage  my  passion  than 
shock  it. 
But  let  us  proceed  ;  for  I  think  by  the  hum 

Ink.  Very  true  ;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can  come. 
Or  else  we'll  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levee, 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Hark  !  Zounds,  they'll  be  on  us  ;  I  know  by  the  drone 
Of  old  Botherby's  si>outin^  ex-cathedrl  tone.*  150 

Aye  !  there  he  is  at  it.     Toor  Stamp  !  belter  join 
Your  friends,  or  he'll  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 

Tra.  All  fair;  'tis  but  lei  lure  for  lecture. 

Ink.  That's  dear. 

But  for  God's  sake  let's  ^o,  or  the  Bore  will  be  here. 
Come,  come  :  nay,  I'm  off. 

[Exit  Inkil. 

T.    Ihc  v»ul.  V  all  on  of  tJic  Ptifitk  k'rvirw  was  ditcootinaed  in  1895.] 
3.    >\>r     •  Kthrrby."  xi.ie  amtr,  Brf'f>o,  ttanxm  lixii.  line  7.  |X   tte, 
•».'•«-  I  .  ^x\\  with  tl  r   •  p\  ..ithrdrA  tonc  "  cocnpare  "ihat  awral  note«# 
%»«.<,      I  t;t.  n  .  '  /i*.  ^wtrt ',  sl.inra  KC.  hoc  4.  mhU,  p.  51a] 
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Tm,  Yoti  ai^  right,  and  I'll  follow ; 

*Tis  high  time  for  a  **  Sic  me  servavit  A/oUch"  ' 
And  yet  we  slrnll  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes,* 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  scribes, 
All  flockmg  to  moisten  Iheir  exquisite  throttles 
With  a  glass  of  Madeim^  at  Lady  Bluebottle's.  i6o 

[Exif  Tracy. 


ECLOGUE  THE  SECOND. 

An  Apartfmnt  in  the  Hmise  of  Lady  Bluebottle. — 
A  Tabk  prepared. 

Sir  Richard  Bluebottle  lolns. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry  ? 
Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  hurr>\ 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroyed ; 
My  days,  which  once  passed  in  so  gentle  a  void, 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employed  ; 
The  twelve,  do  I  say  ? — of  the  whole  twenty-four, 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any  more  ? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining. 
What  with  learning,  and  teacliing,  and  scribbling,  and 
shining) 

1.  ["Sothcby  js  a  good  man.  rhymes  well  (if  not  wisely),  but  is  a 
bore.  He  seiices  you  by  the  button*  One  tiigTit  of  a  rout  at  Mrs, 
Hope's,  he  had  fastened  upon  me  (Bomeihing  about  Agamemnon,  or 
Orestes,  or  some  of  hi  a  plays),  uot  withstanding  my  symptoms  of  manifest 
distress  |for  I  was  in  Igve,  and  just  nicked  a  minute,  when  neither 
mothers,  nor  husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips,  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  iis  the  Statues  of  the  GaJlery  where  we  stood  at  the 
timej^Sotheby  1  ^y  had  seized  upon  me  by  the  button  and  the 
heart 'Strings,  and  spared  neither,  William  Spencer*  who  likes  fun, 
aad  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw  mv  case.  :md  coming  up  to  tis  both^ 
look  me  by  the  hand,  and  patheticiUfy  bade  me  far<?wdl  \  *  for,"  said 
lie,  *  I  see  it  is  a.11  over  with  you.'  Sotbeby  then  went  away.  *<StV  mg 
ioruavit  AP0II0.'  *' — Dei&ihgJ  TAati^kiTt  iSai,  Liiters^  1901,  v*  4S3"] 

a.  [For  Byron's  misapprehension  concerning  "kihes,"  sec  Cktide 
Haroid^  Canto  I,  stanza  livii.  line  5,  Fottkt^i    W^tks^   1899,   iL   64* 

3,  ["Where  can  the  animals  who  write  this  trash  have  been  bred,  to 
fancy  that  ladies  drink  bumpers  of  MaiSeira  at  luncheon  ?"—^ry^^ry 
SigisUr^  May  3,  i823»] 
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In  science  and  art,  I'll  be  cursed  if  I  know  i  o 

Myself  from  my  wife ;  for  although  we  arc  two, 

Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  M  things  shall  be  done 

In  a  style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 

But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me  more 

Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trouble  me 

sore) 
Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue, 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost — 
For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defrayed  by  the  host — 
No  pleasure  I  no  leisure  !  no  thought  for  my  pains,       3o 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains ; 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  gleaned  out  of  reviews. 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  tliose  they  call  "  Blues  ; " 

A  rabble  who  know  not But  soft,  here  they  come  I 

Would  to  God  I  were  deaf!  as  Tm  not,  Fll  be  dumb. 


EfiUr  Lady  Bluebottle,  Miss  Lilac,  Lady  Bluk- 
MOUNT,  Mr.  Botherby,  Inkel,  Tracy,  Miss 
Mazarine,  auJ  cihns^  with  Scamp  t/u  Lecturer^  etc.^ 

etc, 

I.afy  Blu<b.  Ah  !  Sir    Richard,  good   morning :    I've 

brought  you  some  friends. 
Sir  Rtch.   {bows,    and  afterwards   aside).    If  friends, 

they're  the  first. 
Lady  Blucb,  Hut  the  luncheon  attends. 

I  pray  ye  be  sealed,  **  sans  ctrhncmey 
Mr.  S<  amp,  you're  fatig\ied  ;  take  your  chair  there,  next 
me.   '  \ThcyaUsit, 

Sir  Rich,  {asid:).   If  he  iloc^,  his  fatigue  is  to  come. 
lAi,iy  Blucb,  Mr.  Tracy— 

I^idy  Bhiomount-Miss  Lilac — he  pleased,  pray,  to  place 
yc;  31 

And  you,  Mr.  Boliiciby  — 

Beth,  Oh,  my  dear  Lady, 

I  obey. 

lady  Blu/b.  Mr.  Inkd,  I  ought  to  upbraid  yc  : 
Vou  Were  not  at  the  lei.liire. 
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Ink,  Excuse  me,  I  was; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — ^alas  1 
And  when — 

Lady  Blucb.  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling ;  but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a  lecture  1 

Both.  The  best  of  the  ten. 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that?  there  are  two  more. 

Both.  Because 

I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 
The  very  walls  shook. 

Ink.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test,  40 

I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  has  this  day  done  hui  best 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you ; — a  wing? 

Miss  UL  No  more,  sir,  I  thank  you.    IVho  lectures 
next  spring  ? 

Both.  Dick  Dunder. 

Ink.  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Miss  Lit.  And  why  not  ? 

Ink,  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he's  a  sot 
Lady  Bluemount !  a  glass  of  Madeira  ? 

Lady  Bluem.  With  pleasure. 

Ink.  How  does  your  friend  Wordswords,  that  Winder- 
mere treasure  ? 
Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings,^ 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and  kings? 

Lady  Bhiem.  He  has  just  got  a  place.' 

Ink.  As  a  footman  ? 

Lady  Bluem,  For  shame ! 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a  name.  51 

Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him  no  evil,  but  pitied  his  master ; 
For  the  poet  of  pedlers  'twere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a  new  livery ;  the  more,  as  'tis  not 
The  first  time  he  has  turned  both  his  creed  and  his  coat. 

Lady  Bhiem.  For  shame!  I  repeat.     If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear 

1.  [Wordsworth's  Resolution  and  I ndependenct,  originally  entiUed 
The  Jxech-^atherer,  was  written  in  1802,  and  published  In  X807.I 

2.  [Wordsworth  was  appointed  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  the  Coiinty 
of  Westmoreland,  in  March,  1813.  Lord  Lonsdale  and  Sir  George 
Beaumont  were  "  surelys  for  the  due  execution  of  the  trust"— Z,^  tf 
William  Wordsworth^  by  William  Knight,  1889,  ii.  aia] 
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Lady  Bhub,  Never  mind  our  friend  Inkel;  we  all 
know,  my  dear, 
Tis  his  way. 

Sir  Rich.       But  this  place 

Ink.  Is  perhaps  like  fnend  Scamp's, 

A  lecturer's. 

Lady  Bluem.  Excuse  me — 'tis  one  in  the  "  Stamps : " 
He  is  made  a  collector. 

Tra,  Collector ! 

Sir  Rich.  How? 

Miss  Lii.  What?  60 

Ink,  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat :' 
Tliere  his  works  will  appear 

Lady  Biium.  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink.  I  sha'n't  go  so  far— I  can  have  them  at  Ciang^s.* 

Lady  Biucm,  Oh  fie  ! 

Miss  LiL  And  for  shame  1 

Lady  Blucm.  You're  too  bad. 

Both.  Very  good  I 

Lady  Blu^m.  How  good  ? 

Lady  Blufb.       He  means  nought — 'tis  his  phrase. 

Lady  Bluem.  He  grows  rude. 

Lady  Bhuh.  He  means  nothing ;  nay,  ask  him. 

lady  Bluftn.  Pray,  Sir  !  did  you  mean 

What  you  say  ? 

///(•.  Never  ininci  if  he  did  ;  'twill  be  seen 

That  whatever  he  means  wont  alloy  what  he  says. 

Beth,  Sir! 

Ink.  Pray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise; 

'Twas  in  your  defence. 

Both.  Ii  you  please,  with  submission  70 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  would  be  your  perdition. 

\Vhile  you  live,  n^.y  dear  liotherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works  ;  hut  leave  both  to  a  friend. 
Apropx)S"  Is  vmir  play  then  accepted  at  last? 

Beth.  At  last  ? 

I.  (^  by  I  on  iiul  noi  kiow,  nr  dtd  not  cbooftc  lo  remontjcr,  Uiat  bsl 
^t  «in,  V  h.i(1  gu.tr  o  :t  w.th  ttt.-  hat  tax.  which  VM  >boitth>d  in  iSft. 

^Ncc  .\4.Vf  an.x  (^>mff.ri.  Scnr^  VI.  vol.  vui.  pp.  391,  Ctc)] 

J.  y-i  xu^z  \\  v.:  wA^  .\  f  .mou»  ^.^sir) -cuoc  AQd  fruiterer  in  Ptcoidill/. 
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/nk.     Why  1  thought— that's  to  say— there  had  passed 
A  few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted, — you  know 
That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so,* 

BM*  Sir,  the  green-room's  in  rapture,  and  so's  the 
Committee, 

InA^  Aye — yours  are  the  plays  for  exciting  our  "  pity 
And  fi^r/*  as  the  Greek  says  :  for  **  purging  the  mind/' 
I  doubt  if  youUl  leave  us  an  equal  behind*  81 

B&t^.  I  have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to  have 
prayed 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 

/rti.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when   the  play's  to  be 
played. 
Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

£otA,  7*he  actors  are  fighting  for  parts, 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts* 

Lady  Bltuk  We'll  all  make  a  party,  and  go  the  ^rs/ 
night, 

Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel 

Ink,  Not  quite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 
ril  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double,     90 

Thi.  Why  so  ? 

Ink,  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before, 

Bi?f^.  Sir,  Vm  happy  to  say,  Tve  no  fears  on  that 
score. 
Your  parts,  Mr,  Inkel,  are 

Ini*.  Never  mind  mim : 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own  line. 

Lady  Bluem.  You're  a  fugitive  writer,  I  think,  sir,  of 
rhymes  ?  * 

ink.  Yes,  ma'am  \  and  a  fugitive  reader  sometimes. 
On  Words  words,  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight, 

t*  ['^When  !  bdongtid  to  the  Dniry  Lane  Cotnmiitee  .  .  .  the 
numticr  of  plays  upon  the  shelves  ^  ere  about  ^ve  hundred,  .  *  ,  Mr. 
Sothfeby  obligingLy  ofTered  us  ALL.  his  imgedies.  and  1  pledged  my  self ; 
and,  notwithstanding  many  squabbles  wUh  nvy  Coinmitte[eJd  Brethren, 
djd  gel  '  Ivan  *  accepted,  r«id,  and  the  parts  distributed.  But  lo  1  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  upon  some  t€pid-x\>t^%  on  the  part  of  Kean, 
or  warmth  on  thai  of  the  nuthor,  Sotheby  withdrew  his  play/" — Dtt&ched 
Thoughts,  iSat,  Leiitrs,  190 1,  v,  442/] 

2«  [Fu^itivr  Piices  is  the  lilk  of  the  suppressed  quarto  edition  of 
Boron's  juvenile  poems.] 
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Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight 

Lady  Bluetn.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  common ;  but  time 
and  posterity 
Will  right  these  great  men,  and  this  age's  severity       loo 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  I've  no  sort  of  objection, 

So  Tm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection* 

Lady  Bltub.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they  ever 
will  takel 

Ink,  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take — what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place ; — but  the  subject's  a  bore. 

Lady  Blucm.  Well,  sir,  the  time's  coming. 

Ink,  Scamp  1  don't  you  feel  sore? 

What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Scamp,  They  have  merit,  I  own ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown*     no 

Ink,  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your  lectures  ? 

Scamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under  my 
strictures. 

Lady  Blueb.  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness ; — the  joy 
of  my  heart 
Is  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature ! — Grand  Shakespeare  ! 

Both,  And  down  Aristotle  1 

Lady  Bliintt,  Sir  George*  thinks  exactly  with  Lady 
Bluebottle : 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four,'  who  protects  our  dear  Bard, 

I.  [Sir  (icorpp  Beaumont.  R\rt.,  of  Colcorton.  Leicestershire  (1753- 
1827).  Kindscux^-paiiiier.  art  critic,  and  picture- collector,  one  oC  the 
f(Mintlcrs  of  the  National  Gallery,  married,  in  1778,  Marfaret  WQlis, 

jjiaruldauglHcr  of  Chief  Justice  Willis.     .-  .  ^  -  „-.i„  W  -^  -l- 

v^urth  and  his  sister  Dorothy,  and  with  Lolend^  |iee  Mrm^ntdt  ^ 
CoUorton,  18c 8).     Coleridge  visited  the  lieauiiUJftU  l©f  ih*  flnt  r 
Dunniore.  in  1804.     "  1  was  not  recei^-ed  bvv,"  b«  liiU  W« 


with  mere  kmdness  ;   I  was  welcomed  ^itmti  ii  VOU  wriaev* 

when  first  I  visited  you  at  Kacedown  "  (/^riMrv  tfS.  TV  €tiai^,  ^tgL 
ii.  459).  Scott  {.\/emiy$rs  of  tk4  Life,  fff ^  tSjl,.  fL  III  dMSMS  ft 
Cieor^e  Beimmont  as  "  by  far  the  roosi  sensible  tod  pMilAf  «M  I 
ever  knew.  kind.  too.  in  his  nature,  and  K«nfTd>uta£4  gaUte  taMCki^. 
...  He  was  the  great  friend  of  WordfTortli,  uid  Mid«niOOd  lus 
|x»rtr)-."] 

a.  Jt  was  not  Wordsworth's  patron,  William  Lord  LotwdaK  bol 
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And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 

For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlers  and  asses, 

lias  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus,     iso 

Tra,  And  you,  Scamp ! — 

Scamp.  I  needs  must  confess  I'm  embarrassed. 

Ink.  Don't  call  upon  Scamp,  who's  already  so  harassed 
With  old  schools^  and  new  schools^  and  no  schools^  and  aU 
schools} 

Tra,  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  sowu  must  be 
fools. 
I  should  like  to  know  who. 

Ink.  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not: — it  would  save  us  some  worry. 

Lady  Blueb.  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let  nothing 
control 
This  "  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul." 
Oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby  !  sympathise ! — I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly,  130 

I  feel  so  elastic — "  j^  buoyant — so  buoyant!*"  * 

Ink.  Tracy !  open  the  window. 

Tra.  I  wish  her  much  joy  on't 

Both.  For  God's  sake,  my  I^dy  Bluebottle,  dieck  not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.    Give  it  way :  'tis  an  impulse  which  lifts 
Our  spirits  from  earth — the  sublimest  of  gifts ; 
For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chained  to  his  mountain : 
*Tis  the  source  of  all  sentiment — feeling's  true  fountain ; 
'Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth :  'tis  the  gas 
Of  the  soul :  'tis  the  seizing  of  shades  as  they  pass,    140 
And  making  them  substance :  'tis  something  divine : — 

Ink,  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more  wine? 

Both.  I  thank  you :  not  any  more,  sir,  till  I  dine. 

Ink.  Apropos— Do  you  dine  with  Sir  Humphry   to 
day?' 

his  kinsman  James,  the  first  earl.  who.  towards  the  doM  of  the 
American  war.  offered  to  build  and  man  a  ship  of  seventy-fofur  guns.] 

I.  [For  this  harping  on  "  schools"  of  poetry,  see  Haslitt's  Lectures 
"  On  the  Living  Toeu."  Ltcturti  on  tJU  Engliih  Foets  (Na  viii.),  1S18, 
p.  3»8.] 

3.  Fact  from  life,  with  the  words. 

3.  [Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1829].  President  of  the  Royml  Socaciy, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  Apnl  8.  181a.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  January  18,  1819.] 


^ 
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Tra,  I  should  think  with  Duke  Humphry  ^  was  more  in 
your  way. 

Ink,  It  might  be  of  yore ;  but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  Knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more  than  the  Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is, 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he  pleases. 
But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Ftu^         150 

Tra,  And  Til  take  a  turn  with  you  there  till  'tis  dark. 
And  you,  Scamp — 

Scamp,  Excuse  me !  I  must  to  my  notes. 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink,  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  "  Elegant  Extracts." 

Lculy  Bltub.  Well,  now  we  break  up; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle  '  invites  us  to  sup. 

Ink,  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet 
again, 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champagne ! 

Tra,  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad  !  • 

Both,  I  honour  that  meal ; 

For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feeL 

I.  [Compare  "  We  hate  been  for  mmay  veAft  at  a  freat  dtatanoe 

Yoaha 


from  each  other ;  we  are  now  separated.  Yoa  have  eombiiMd  1 
with  your  gold.  Sir  Humphry  I  You  are  brittle,  and  I  wOl  rathar  dlaa 
with  Duke  Humphry  than  with  you."— ^«mm  P^etm,  by  S.  T.  Cokridga. 
1895.  p.  218] 

2.  ["  Lydia  Wliite."  writes  Lady  Mor^  (.l/r«M«rf,  i86a,  U.  ajS), 
"was  a  personage  of  much  social  celebrity  in  her  day.  Sie  was  an 
Irish  lady  of  large  fortune  and  considerable  talent,  noted  for  her 
hospitality  and  dinners  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe."  She  it  nien« 
Honed  by  Moore  {Memoirs,  1853,  iii.  ai).  Miss  Berry  {Journal,  1866.  ii 
484).  Ticknor  {Life,  letters,  and  Journal,  1876,  i.  176).  etc,  etc 

liyron  s.iw  her  for  the  last  time  in  Venice,  when  she  borrowed  a  cO|»y 
of  I.aiU  Kockk  (Letter  to  Moore.  June  i.  1818,  Lttters,  1900,  !▼.  837]. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knew  her  well,  records  her  death  :  **  January  at, 
[1827'.  Heard  of  Miss  Whiles  death— she  was  a  wonum  of  wit, 
and  had  a  feeling  and  kind  heart.  Poor  Lydia  !  I  saw  the  Duke  oC 
York  and  her  m  London,  when  De^th.  it  seems,  was  brandishing  hit 
dart  orer  them. 

•  The  view  ot  gave  them  little  fright'  " 
{Memcirsef  the  life,  et,  .  1838.  iv.  no.]] 

y.  [Moore,  following  the  example  of  Pope,  who  thought  hit  "da- 
Itcious  lobster-nights"  worth  commemorating,  gives  details  of  a  nppar 
at  Watier's.  Mav  19.  1B14.  at  which  Kean  was  preicot,  whcD  Bym 
"confined  himself  to  lobsters,  and  of  these  finished  two  or  threa,  to  hit 
o^n  share."  etc  —an  Ambrosian  night,  indeed  I — Ufi,  p.  t54.] 
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